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The history of a Society which is based upon well- 
defined principles and motives differs very essentially 
from the history of an individual. We find as we pursue 
our subject that we are not engaged primarily with the 
development of the self-contained whole, which begins, 
is young, grows old, and dies, though these things all 
happen to a Society. Nor are we primarily concerned 
with its corporeal manifestations, its offices, balance- 
sheets, subscription lists, though these too have their 
place. Even the members of the Society, its officials, its 
workers and supporters, indispensable as they are, tend 
to fall into the background. It is the principles which 
the Society translates into action which are the real 
subject of history : and to show how these develop and 
are applied under varying circumstances and changing 
conditions is perhaps the chief task of the historian. It 
is mainly in the second part of the following book that 
this wider theme is worked out, and it is here, therefore, 
that the general reader will find the true meaning of the 
Society, where it is shown as coming into direct contact 
with the problems of London life, and applying its ex- 
periences and beliefs in the endeavour to solve those 
problems. Here, too, he will be brought into touch with 
most of the philanthropic movements, wise and unwise, 
which have played their part in the drama of London 
during the last half century, and will trace how the 
present network of agencies, voluntary and official, has 
been evolved. 
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vi PREFACE 

The first part of the record has been devoted to 
chronicling the origin and internal development of the 
Society itself. It is in a certain sense a domestic record, 
a sort of family history, which may naturally be of more 
interest to members of the family than to the outside 
world. It must lack, too, the human appeal which 
attends upon revelations of the private life of individuals ; 
we all like to read about a man's early stru^les to 
establish himself in life, especially when he is encom- 
passed about by the machinations of enemies and rivals ; 
and our sympathies are easily roused by his subsequent 
difBculties with his family — with the sons who get into 
debt or repudiate his authority, and the daughters who 
fall in love with the wrong curate or demand a latchkey. 
It is less stimulating to hear how a Society achieves 
success in the face of manifold difficulties, and how its 
committees become insolvent or do bad case work, or 
take up with unorthodox views, or set themselves up as 
rivals to their parent ; although to those who have taken 
part in these various crises the anxieties and passions 
involved may be intensely keen. Our appeal, therefore, 
is to an inner and an outer circle of readers, and should 
any find himself upon the wrong track it will be easy for 
him to move to more congenial ground. 

Though authorised, the history is not "official." It 
emanates from the author only, and the author alone is 
responsible for its mistakes. But her very grateful 
thanks are due to the Secretaries of the Society for their 
advice and assistance, and more especially to Dr. C. S. 
Loch, Mr. E. C. Price and Lieut Col, Montefiore for 
revising certain chapters where their unique experience 
and intimate knowledge were invaluable. 

H. B. 

OXSHOTT, 

January, 1914 
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"A man attempting to deal with it (i.e. pauperism) in the 
gtoss will do it an injustice, and if you treat all with harshness, 
as }^a would do the undeserving, I say it shows a want of 
discrimination. I say to deal practically with the poor is to 
deal with them in detail." (Dr. Hawksley, March 25, 1870-) 

"The necessities of the labouring class in a great town have 
far outgrown the powers of such desultory and disorderly 
beneficence as alone has been brought to bear upon them. In 
this department of social duty tte business spirit— the spirit 
of order, concert, and method — has made little or no way." 
(Rathbone, " Social Duties," 1867.) 

"The proper administration of all sums contributed hy the 
benevolent is a matter of public policy rather than of private 
privilege, and as such ought to be secured by co-operative action 
of all charitable agencies." {First Annual Report, C.O.S.) 

"Vou will find all the men who really give themselves most 
trouble about the poor are the most alive to the terrible evils 
of the so-called charity which pours money into the haunts 
of misery and vice every winter. If we could but get one honest 
newspaper to write down promiscuous charity, and write up 
sweeping changes not so much in our Poor Law theory as in 
our Poor Law practice, something might be done." 

(Edward Denison, 1868.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

London Fifty Years Ago. 

To understand the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society we must consider at least in outline the conditions 
under which its birth took place. It was the product of - 
many minds, struggling to find solutions for social 
problems such as perplex us to-day in a milder form, and 
approaching them from very different points of view; 
and it was only after discussion prolonged over many 
months that the idea finally began to take shape and lo 
realise itself in a working administration. 

In some respects the social mind of fifty years ago was 
much what it is now. That is to say, it was keenly 
conscious of the presence in the community of a poverty- 
stricken and degraded class, and though it was perhaps 
less apt to confuse that class with the true workers than 
we are to-day it had the same faith in the possibility of 
regenerating it by large schemes. Above all, there was 
the same intense conviction that "something must be 
done." The Poor Law was upon its trial, statistics were 
multiplied to prove the increasing magnitude of crime 
and poverty, and many of the noblest men and women of 
the day were ready to be enlisted in the service of the 
people. It was not in London only that the stress was 
being felt; Edinburgh and Liverpool have a similar 
history to tell ; but it was in London that the heights and 
depths were touched, and it is London which is the scene 
of our history. 

What then was London like half a century ago ? There 
are of course many living who remember it, but the 
following descriptions are gleaned from contemporary 
documents. It is possible that they were sometimes \ 
exaggerated, but they reflect the feeling of the time which 
gave rise to the Charity Organisation Society. 
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2 LONDON FIFTY YEARS AGO tChap. 

Perhaps the most striking- difference from the London 
of to-day lay in the mass of neglected childhood ; at any 
rate, that is one point to which I find most frequent 
reference. It was before the days of Board Schools and 
compulsory education ; and it is constantly stated by 
contemporary speakers and writers that there are in 
London at least 100,000 children "destitute of proper 
guardianship, and exposed for the most part, to the 
training of beggars and thieves." There was no means 
of verifying the actual number of these children then, 
still less at this distance of time ; but the evil must have 
been great. We may find some corroboration in Poor 
Law statistics, which show that the number of children on 
the relief lists was very large. Dr. Stallard, writing in 
1868, says : — "Forty-two per cent, of the London poor 
relieved by the guardians consists of children under 16 
years of age. On January i , no less than 68,435 were on 
the books, and in the course of the half-year the number 
would be nearly treble."* 

The great majority of these children were on out-relief, 
and were so inadequately relieved that it is only too prob- 
able that many of them might be rightly counted amongst 
the "100,000." Dr. Stallard writes of them: — 

" In London there are 10,000 widows and 25,000 
orphans constantly on the books of the Guardians of the 
poor .... if she (the widow) is honest and tries to be 
independent, she will at most get 1/6 per week on which 
to keep them, besides providing for herself. As, how- 
ever, no child can be kept in simple necessaries, to say 
nothing of remand education, under 3/- a week, all these 
children are practically starved. Bread and treacle is the 
staple maintenance of this class, rags cover them, and the 
street is their school; it would be as unreasonable to 
expect that they should grow into healthy labourers as to 

look for grapes on thistles The masters and 

mistresses of ragged schools declare that the children 
continually cry with hunger, and frequently fall 

* This compares with a total in January, 1909, of 37,286, of 
whom only 16435 were on ont-relief. 
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exhausted from their seats for want of food, and that it is 
impossible to teach them in such a state. At the pauper 
school at Mitcham the surgeon states that every third 
child has had the fever, and every second child suffers 
on admission from skin disease." 

The fate of the children in Poor Law institutions was 
in those days hardly happier. A meeting on the Training 
of Pauper Children was held at the Society of Arts on 
February 12, 1869, at which it was stated : — 

" The amount of training these children get is small 
indeed, except so far as to follow in the steps of their 
companions in pauperism, and often also in vice." 

And as a specimen of this kind of education, Mr. Tufnell 
is reported to have stated of a particular union : — 

" Out of twenty-three young men and boys in the able- 
bodied wards of the workhouse, no less than fourteen 
had been in prison, three of them once, four twice, and 
the rest from three to twenty times ; and there were nine- 
teen young women in the able-bodied wards equally 
depraved," 

And all of them were brought up in the school of the 
Brighton workhouse. 

Another point which greatly exercised the public mind 
was the number of criminals and " roughs " by whom it 
was believed that London was infested. The practice of 
getting rid of our undesirables by transporting them to 
the Colonies had been discontinued since 1846, with the 
result that the ordinary citizen began to realise much 
more keenly the danger of allowing such a class to grow 
up in the community. To quote from an important 
paper by Dr. Hawksley : — 

"From the Rev. H. Solly's statistics I find, as to 
criminals, the number of depredators, offenders, and sus- 
pected persons at large in the Metropolis, including only 
those known to the police during the year 1867, amounted 
to 8,964, while in 1868 they have increased to 10,343. In 
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4 LONDON FII^Y YEARS AGO [Chap. 

consequence of the discontinuance of transportation 2,000 
convicts are now annually turned loose on the community 
from our convict establishments, in addition to 100,000 
criminals of all sorts from our gaols. No wonder that 
the public prints teem with protests against the insecuritv 
of life and property, and that the police have found it 
necessary to circulate printed warnings to householders 
against the attempts of burglars." 

It might have been possible for the citizen to close his 
eyes to the existence of a degraded class sharing his city 
with him, if it had stayed quietly at home in its own 
quarters ; but it was forced upon his attention daily and 
almost hourly by the prevalence of an ostentatious 
mendicancy which it seems hard to believe in to-day. A 
short pamphlet entitled "The Curse of Beggars," and 
written by " A London Physician " (Dr. Guy), gives the 
following graphic description of the importunity to which 
one might be subjected in the course of an ordinary day : 

" At every crossing an impudent urchin trails a dirty 
broom before us, and would fain lay upon us a tax, which 
we resist, on the ground that the sweeping of crossings 
ought not to be the worit of beggars, but of honest 
labourers fairly paid for work fairly -done. In the short 
intervals we encounter the whining interruptions of the 
sturdy Irishman who is always starving, or of that odious 
girl who is for ever taking God's name in vain. We 
enter a pastry cook's for a modest luncheon of biscuit or 
bun ; a whole family of ragged vagabonds watch every 
mouthful we eat. Before our walk is half finished we 
have run the gauntlet of almost every form of pretended 
distress, and borne, as best we may, the fretting interrup- 
tions of every variety of ragged and dirty falsehood." 

A leading article in the Parockial Critic, March 23, 
1870, says : — 

" That tens of thousands of mendicants should march 
forth every morning — not to work or to seek work — ^but 
to beg; not to contribute, by their industry, but to prey 
upon those who do, is an evil so great and so humiliating 
as to demand a strong remedy." 
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I.] DEGRADATION OF LABOUR 5 

The Paddington Charity Organisation Committee, 
shortly after starting work, asked for five plain clothes 
detectives to be placed on duty in their district, with the 
result that 36 mendicants were arrested in one week. 
After the second week the nuisance was so much 
diminished that the ordinary police were able to cope 
with it. 

It cannot be doubted that behind this mass of chronic 
pauperism, beggary and crime, there was an appaUing 
amount of genuine misfortune and suffering. Not only 
the widows and orphans needed help, but men and women 
broken down by sickness or unemployment found their 
real needs overlooked in the clamour of mendicancy. 
Distressful Poplar, e.g., then as in later days, was 
sufFering from the effects of an ill-conceived strike which 
had driven away employment and left thousands of 
workers stranded. The very existence of the degraded 
class was a standing insult and injury to the genuine 
worker, who shared its reputation for idleness and in- 
efficiency, and was deprived by it of the succour which 
should have come to him in times of misfortune. There 
was at the time a large demand for labour in the North of 
England, but in 1870 we find the secretary* to the 
Newcastle Charity Organisation Society writing; — 

" I regret exceedingly to inform you that, while I find 
that there are nearly 3,000 men required in the next six 
months, nearly every employer refuses to receive London 
men. Messrs. Straker and Love say they have had men 
from London — 32 of them — of whom only 3 or 4 were 
worth anything. Mr. Langdale, who will require about 
300 men at the end of the year writes : — ' It will be no use 
sending, men from the Thames or similar places, where 
constitutions are broken, and the men enfeebled by 
dissipations and excesses of all kinds.' .... I have reason 
to know that even London employers do not like or use 
London men. A large brewer told me some time ago a 
fact which struck me very much. He said, ' we never 
take a London man. If a man in our employ is ill and 

• This was probably Mr. W. T. Stead. 
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6 LONDON FIFTY YEARS AGO [Chap. 

has to leave us, we get his place filled up from the 
country. We are afraid of London men. They are 
shuffling, lazy, and know too much.' "• 

Nevertheless when the London Charity Organisation 
Society had developed its system of local agencies it was 
found possible to migrate many Londoners with complete 
success, just because its visitors were able to get beneath 
the surface, and reach a helping hand to those still 
capable of benefiting by it. 

Of course there were many agencies already at work 
before the Charity Organisation Society came upon the 
scene — so many indeed that there hardly seemed room 
for another. If we are to understand why it was needed, 
it is essential to consider some of these agencies and the 
kind of work they were engaged in. 

And first, we may mention those which, in the attempt 
to mitigate the evil, were undoubtedly aggravating it. 
In the front rank of these we may place the frivolous 
public, which, whether moved by fear or pity or sheer 
carelessness, supported the great army of beggars, and 
made laziness and imposture more profitable than work. 
The principal place is given to this as a cause of 
pauperism in a report on the subject submitted in 1870 
by a special Committee to the Social Science Association. 
In this report it is suggested that it was incumbent upon 
the Government to take cognizance as far as possible of 
the administration of all relief to the poor.f 

Some observers went even further, and were inclined to 
attribute all destitution and most poverty to indiscriminate 
almsgiving. The London physician already quoted 
writes : — 

" What educationalists have to do is to instruct (if they 
can be taught) the large dole-giving community, and to 
get them punished, as did our ancestors some centuries 

• "Letters on London Pauperism," Sir C. Trevelyan, 1870, 
C. 190.15. 
■f ParQchiai Critic, Januaty 19, 1870, 
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ago; but, above all, to purge the nation of the hypocrisy 
which sends the mendicant to prison, while for the great 
parent central vice of dole-giving it has only mild 
reproofs, or even gentle commendation. If you will 
bring about the due punishment of this low vice; if you 
will somehow contrive lo handcuff the indiscriminate 
alms-giver, I will promise you, for reasons which I could 
assign, these inevitable consequences :^no destitution, 
little poverty, lessened poor-rates, prisons emptier, fewer 
gin-shops, less crowded madhouses, sure signs of under- 
population, and an England worth living in."* 

Bishops and learned societies and Government depart- 
ments joined in the expostulation, but in vain. The 
ordinary mortal, brought face to face with dirt and rags 
and a tale of distress, was not to be withheld from 
contributing to its support while no better alternative was 
open to him. That such contributions must often have 
been a serious tax upon the individual donor is suggested 
by a well attested story of a lady who in one week 
"relieved*' no less than 341 persons coming from the 
East End of London, because they told " a most dismal 
story." Mr. Hollond, who vouches for the truth of the 
tale, tells it in support of his view "that the greatest 
restrictions should be put upon the exertions of individual 
benevolence." 

Another outlet for ill-considered " charity " was found 
in the " Thieves' Suppers " and "Prostitutes' Meetings" 
which were fashionable at the time. 

"We are doing all we can," said Sir C. Trevelyan, 
" to form the thieves and prostitutes into a class. 
Without such helps they could not consist as a class, but 
must be brought face to face with the Poor Law and the 
police, and then there would be an end of them." 

This was perhaps an over-sanguine view to take, but 
certainly the encouragement of thieves and prostitutes in 
their professional capacity is a form of philanthropy we 
have done well to abandon. 
Local "Philanthropic Societies" flourished then as 

" Dr. Guy, in "Walker's Original," p. 239- 
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now, but were quite inadequate to deal with the situation, 
and seem to have had little real knowledge of the condi- 
tions in their district. A contemporary paper tells how 
the treasurer to such a society in Poplar applied to the 
magistrate for funds, saying that " great numbers of 
starving people, men, women and children, besieged his 
house daily craving for a bit of bread.'* Another 
member of the same society is reported as saying that 
there were 1,300 employed in the parish stoneyard break- 
ing up granite for a few pence a day ; while a subsequent 
letter from the clerk to the Guardians stated that there 
were only 73 in the stoneyard, but 4,298 on out-relief and 
1,027 indoor paupers. 

A permanent encouragement to the mendicant life was 
•fforded bythe Free Refuges and Dormitories. Sanguine 
reformers had hoped that when the Poor Law had 
provided adequate accommodation in the Metropolitan 
casual wards the philanthropist would relinquish this 
branch of his work; but they were disappointed. It is 
much more difficult to stop institutions of this type than 
to start them, and they continued to pursue their way 
either for the supposed benefit of their prot^g^s or for 
the profit of their promoters, in face of statistics to prove 
them un needed. 

The Poor Law itself was perhaps the arch offender in 
the matter of giving indiscriminate and inadequate relief. 
The Guardians and the charities were engaged in running 
after each other in a vicious circle. The Guardians made 
their relief inadequate because they were sure it was being 
supplemented by charity; the charities gave because the 
Guardians' relief was so inadequate. Neither party to 
the confusion was prepared to accept the principle of 
letting action wait upon knowledge; and when, in 1869, 
Mr. Goschen issued his famous Minute pleading for a 
wiser form of co-operation between charity and the Poor 
Law it was but coldly received in many Unions. The 
response of the Holborn Board illustrates the kind of 
work being done, and its results : — 
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" According to the return last week .... 6,374 persons 
were relieved out of the workhouse, at a cost of 
£3^- 15s- lojd,, or nearly is. 2id. per head — a sum 
obviously insufficient of itself to maintain "destitute" 
persons in a state of health, the more so as many of them 
are unfit to work, and others labouring under acute 
diseases. . . . The Guardians are therefore of opinion that 
it would be impossible in most cases to provide ' adequate 
relief to the extent and with the object proposed in the 
minute of the Poor Law Board. , . . The Guardians, 
however, do not wish to disguise the truth. They are 
convinced that it is by means of the relief afforded to 
outdoor infirm and more or less disabled poor, that the 
competition in the lower forms of labour is increased to 
such an extent as to reduce the wages paid for it. The 
price of various forms of needlework could not be main- 
tained at the present starvation standard, but that po 
much is done by persons in receipt of parochial relief."* 

There exists among the archives of the Charity 
Organisation Society a manuscript account by Mr. 
Alsager Hay Hill of his work as Hon. Secretary at the 
Central Office during August and September 1869, 
together with suggestions for future work. From this, 
and from Mr. C. B. P, Bosanquet's book upon London 
(186S), I have principally taken the following account of 
some of the more responsible charities of the time. 

The Society for the Relief of Distress, so well known 
now, was then of comparatively recent standing. Tradi- 
tion tells of its being founded by a few Guardsmen. The 
leading spirits appear to have been Mr. W. Davenport 
Bromley and Col. Heygarth. Its first annual report 
recites that " a few gentlemen, taking into consideration 
the deficient harvest and tbe high price of provisions in 
the autumn of i860, the distress revealed in the proceed- 
ings of the police courts, and occurrences of deaths from 
starvation, as disclosed in the returns of the Registrar- 
General, met and resolved that there was ample room for 
an auxiliary society in addition to the already existing 
agencies for relief. Its chief and primary object shall 

• Twenty-second Annual Report of the Poor l^aw Board, 1870. 
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be to feed the hungry and to shelter and clothe the 
homeless and naked." It started on the basis of having 
a Guarantee Committee by whom the entire working 
expenses of the society were defrayed. In the first year 
the society secured the gratuitous services of thirty-six 
gentlemen, "accredited agents," who were at work in 
different parts of the Metropolis. Grants were handed to 
them to be used at their discretion. The worst distress 
was to be sought out, relief was to be given in kind, back 
rent payments were not to be made, permanent pensions 
were not to be given, no distinction as to religious creed 
was to be observed. 

The Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association in 
the same year distributed X^io,ooo, entirely through the 
local clergy and their district visitors. It was founded in 

-J 843. 

The Strangers' Friend Society was much older than 
either of the preceding, being founded in 1785, and was 
intended primarily for the benefit of "strangers" who 
were not entitled to parochial relief. It worked by local 
committees, mainly atnong Dissenters, and had an 
income of less than ;^2,ooo a year. 

/ The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity was 
founded in 1818. It worked only for subscribers, who 
were supplied with tickets by means of which they could 
refer beggars to the society. Its chief activities lay in 
arresting beggars and registering and reporting upon 
begging-letter writers. As a relief agency it failed 
through being too centralised : " it is too much to expect 
of a man or woman, who may really be in want of food, 
that, he or she should walk three or four miles to have 
their cases enquired into, with the prospect of being told 
to return next morning," 

There were also societies which confined theiroperations 
to certain districts in the Metropolis, such as "Mr. 
Carter's South London Refuge and Mission, in South- 
wark, which has the benefit of an income exceeding the 
aggregate subscriptions to the whole Society for Relief 
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of Distress, but administered at the discretion of a very 
few individuals " ; and the East End Relief and Mission 
Fund, "which in the distress of recent winters has 
distributed large sums of money." 

Mention is also made of large Coal and Bread Clubs; 
and Soup Kitchens, "the influence of which on the 
independence and self>respect of large classes of the poor 
seem, in the opinion of several persons best qualified to 
judge, of anything but a salutary kind." 

There were also Visiting and Bible Societies, to which 
almsgiving, if indulged in at all, was only a secondary 
aim. As one of the best of them we may mention the 
Parochial Mission Women Fund, which is constantly 
spoken of with approbation by contemporary speakers 
and writers. It was worked upon the now well-known 
principle that the poor can often be best helped by 
collecting their savings for them ; and at the time in 
question it collected annually just about the same amount 
as was expended in alms by the largest relief association, 
i.e. j^io,ooo. It was also one of the first agencies to 
provide skilled nursing in the homes of the poor. 

Of the hospitals little need be said. Their work for in- 
patients and out-patients was much the same as it is now, 
though on a smaller scale, and with less attempt at 
regulation. The charitable dispensaries also were strong. 

There remains a small group of agencies, which may 
be considered as to some extent forerunners of the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

In December 1868 the Rev. Martyn Hart started his 
system of free mendicity tickets in Blackheath. Every 
householder wsis supplied with tickets with which to refer 
beggars to a central office. Cases were enquired into by 
an experienced officer; if hungry they were fed, and if 
capable of being permanently assisted they were helped 
from funds raised in the district. Ail cases belonging 
properly to the Guardians were referred to them and left 
entirely to their care. It is perhaps little wonder that th» 
originator of this scheme claimed subsequently that the 
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Charity Organisation Society look its birth from it ; but 
it was, as we shall see, only one of many sources con- 
tributing to that great event. 

In several parishes a Parochial Relief Committee had 
been formed to administer the alms of the Church. 
Mention is made of one in St. John's, Westminster, 
which had been working for twenty years. But these 
committees were strictly denominational, and excluded 
Dissenters from their operations. 

A Mendicity Society at Deptford existed before the 
Charity Organisation Society, and was afterwards 
received as one of its committees. 

The following extracts from Mr. J. R, Green's "Stray 
Studies " (Pauperism in the East of London, 1867) will 
help us to realise the condition of East London ; — 

"The greater number of the East End clergy have 
converted themselves into relieving officers. Sums of 
enormous magnitude are annually collected and dispensed 
by them either personally or through district visitors, 
nine-tenths of whom are woiien, and the bulk silly and 
ignorant women. A hundred different agencies for the 
relief of distress are at work over the same ground, 
without concert or co-operation, or the slightest informa- 
tion as to each other's exertions, and the result is an 
unparalleled growth of imposition, mendicancy, and 
sheer shameless pauperism. Families avowedly refuse to 
' lay by ' in summer because they know that with winter 
money will flow down from the West. What is really 
being effected by all this West End liberality is the 
paralysis of ail local self-help. There are few spots in 
the East of London where some large employers are not 
reaping enormous fortunes from those very masses of the 
poor whom they employ. Upon them, primarily, should 
rest the responsibility of relieving this distress. But 
these, and the ground landlords to whom this very 
pressure of popuktion brings wealth, have little motive 
for exertion in the face of this ' money from the West.' 
The tradesmen could do something at least, as they 
proved in the Cholera Committees of a year ago. There 
are, in fact, considerable local resources, but they can 
only be obtained by a large system of local charity, based 
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on local contributions and dispensed by local agencies. 
Incomparably the best form which public benevolence 
could take would be the supplementing of the funds 
which Boards of Guardians now devote to outdoor relief; 
large committees covering the same area with the Poor 
Law district might co-operate with the Guardians by the 
relief of cases which their funds were inadequate to meet. 
The large Cholera Committees which we have referred to 
worked admirably in this way, eliciting local aid, direct- 
ing the attention of the neighbourhood to the condition of 
the poor, discriminating, as none but those acquainted 
with the actual circumstances of a neighbourhood can, 
between real poverty and confirmed mendicancy." 

In another essay written in 1S6S he writes an account of 
a " winter distress " catastrophe : — 

" Some half a million of people in the East End of 
London have been flung into the crucible of public 
benevolence, and have come out of it simply paupers. 
The Isle of Dogs will acquire an historic fame as the 
scene of the last great battle which our generation is 
likely to see between economic principles and the system 
of mendicancy. The battle has been fought out, it must 
be remembered, under circumstances most favourable to 
the success of the last combatant. The distress was 
sudden, exceptional, in no way attributable to the fault of 
those who had been thrown out of work ; the sufferers 
were artisans of a high class, making a hard fight against 
poverty, men whom the application of a labour test was 
supposed to degrade. Large as their number was it still 
had limits, and it seemed possible to sustain them until 
they could either voluntarily move, or be helped to 
migrate in search of work in more thriving localities. In 
great measure the object was accomplished. A thousand 
of the artisans have left the spot; moreover there is a 
slight revival of trade and shipbuilding. But so far is 
the general distress from having been relieved, that the 
cry for aid is louder than ever. Last year the recipients 
of outdoor relief exceeded those of a year ago by 2,500, 
and the number is daily increasing. But this is the 
least disagreeable featureof thematter. From exceptional, 
the distress is now reported to have become chronic, 
in other words, the population has been pauperised. A 
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lower class of the destitute have superseded the artisans, 
and come forward with a definite claim to reUef. Into a 
district famed for its poverty there is a steady immigra- 
tion of poor attracted by the prospect of alms. Little by 
little the details of last year's benevolence ooze out to 
account for all this — prodigal waste of " tickets," alms 
given at public-houses, cross systems of distribution; in 
a word, every possible device for turning charity into an 
unmixed evil to those whom it affects. The very clergy 
who were foremost in the work of relief last year stand 
aghast at the pauper Frankenstein (sic) they have 
created." 

And now, we hear the critic asking, what about the 
conditions under which the people were living? Do you 
represent them only as the worthless recipients of a 
worthless charity, and continue to ignore the modern 
discovery that we must look to the conditions of the 
people to explain their failures? It would be an un- 
worthy exponent of the Charity Organisation Society 
who should do so, for "the condition of the people" 
formed the theme to the sound of which it was born, and 
the reformers of those days besieged the public with 
papers and theories on such familiar subjects as Housing, 
Sanitation, Infant Mortality, Milk Supply, Medical 
Reform, Death Rates, Employment of Mothers, Over- 
crowding, Physical Degeneration, and so on. There is 
indeed hardly a problem of those which we discuss to-day 
which was not well to the fore in the decade 1860-70, 
though a few of those which were raised by our prede- 
cessors were also solved by them and trouble us no longer. 
Typhus and cholera, and chimney sweeping by children, 
have .dropped off the list; and many others present them- 
selves in a much modified form. If we take, for instance, 
the question of Housing, much still remains to be done in 
London ; but the reformer of to-day has to seek diligently 
to find conditions even approaching those which were 
widespread forty years ago. It was a commonplace of 
the time that over a million poor persons had been turned 
out of their houses within a period of ten years by railways 
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and improvement schemes, while fresh accommodation had 
been provided for only 20,000. Sanitary legislation was 
making some progress, but was for the most part 
permissive only, and largely inoperative. A very sober 
writer, of much knowledge, after writing in 1868 of the 
efforts which had been made to improve the housing of 
the poor, continues : — " If I could now make an e'qually 
definite statement as to what remains undone, and as to 
the evil of the existing state of things, any such satisfac- 
tion would soon give place to utter horror." A less 
restrained witness, the Archdeacon of Coventry, tells his 
clergy that : " The Sanitary Acts are only permissive and 
partial in their administration, that owners of wretched 
house property defy interference and the authorities are 
supine, and that by a righteous retribution on the false 
economy at which legislation winks, and in which 
Englishmen rejoice, the expenses saved by the non- 
administration of the law are consumed by surgeons' 
bills, extra relief, and the cost and interment of paupers. 
Englishmen and Christian men tolerate scenes of fester- 
ing corruption for both body and soul, where everything 
tends to crush self-respect, engender and facilitate vice, 
to make a night's repose hideous and unholy, where 
decency is outraged, shame unknown, and chastity 
impossible." 

In his evidence before the Housing Commission, 1864, 
Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of London in the sixties, 
says : — ^ 

" Then again there was a famous place called 
Bermondsey Island, in Bermondsey, ... It was a large 
swamp; a number of people lived there, as they do in 
Holland, in houses built upon piles. Only two days ago 
I met a gentleman with whom I had inspected that place 
20 years before. He put me in mind of it, and he said it 
was now completely drained and houses built upon it. 
So bad was the supply of water there that I have 
positively seen the women drop their buckets into the 
water over which they were living, and in which was 
deposited all the filth of the place, that being the only 
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water that they had for every purpose, — washing, drink- 
ing and so on." 

He further stated that in the days when he and Dr. 
Southwood Smith were working together — the fifties and 
sixties— it was common for people to live over cess-pools ; 
and cites one instance where the introduction of proper 
drainage reduced the death-rate from 55 to 13 per 
thousand. 

The social workers of the time fully realised the evils 
involved in such conditions, and chief among the agencies 
working on behalf of the poor must be placed the various 
societies and individuals engaged in providing and im- 
proving housing accommodation. The work began early 
in 1844 with the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, of which Lord Shaftesbury was 
chairman, and by 186S there were eight similar associa- 
tions engaged in it. In 1856 Miss Burdett-Coutts was 
building in Bethnal Green ; in 1862 Mr. Peabody 
established a fund of ;£i5o,ooo in trust for the same 
purpose; in 1864 Miss Octavia Hill began her work. 

In addition to the agencies which were engaged in 
practical work we must take into account the scientific 
associations which afforded opportunities for the discus- 
sion of social problems and the suggestion of remedies. 
Foremost amongst these stands the " Social Science 
Association," which was founded in 1857, with Lord 
Brougham as its President. It held an annual congress 
in one or another of the larger towns of the kingdom, and 
covered a wide field in its deliberations, ranging over 
jurisprudence, education, heaUh, economy and art. A 
glance at the list of the papers read at these congresses 
shows to what a large extent its attention was directed to 
sanitary conditions and kindred matters affecting the 
welfare of the poorer classes. It was for some time a 
question with the founders of the Charity Organisation 
Society whether they should not amalgamate with this 
association rather than form a new society. 
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The British Association and the Society of Arts also 
afforded occasional opportunity for discussions on social 
questions. The latter society was more especially 
interested in the question of housing, and had been 
instrumental in erecting " prize dwellings for labourers " 
in nine counties. But its chltf importance for our present 
purpose lies in the fact that on Monday, June 22, 186S, 
a paper was read before it which resulted in the formation 
of the Charity Organisation Society. This paper was 
entitled " How to Deal with the Unemployed Poor of 
London, and with its ' Roughs' and Criminal Classes," 
and its writer was the Rev. Henry Solly, a Unitarian 
minister, and one of the most energetic pioneers in 
Charity Organisation Society work. . - —- > 

This then was the situation in London at the end of 
the sixties. On the one hand, a confused mass of 
poverty, crime and mendicancy, living side by side with 
the independent wage-earners under conditions of over- 
crowding and insanitation, and baffling all the efforts of 
authority and benevolence. "The magistrates of the 
Metropolis, one after another, express despair and hope- 
lessness in presence of the clamorous crowds that beset 
their offices from day to day." On the other hand, a Poor 
Law administered so as to aggravate the evil, and a host 
of philanthrt^ic societies and individuals confused and 
helpless before the magnitude of the demands made upon 
them. Those actually engaged in relief work were 
unable " to see the wood for the trees " ; absorbed in the 
importunate claims upon their own time and resources, 
they knew and cared little for what others were doing; 
and while a united effort might have checked the rising 
tide of pauperism and mendicancy there was no one to 
marshal their forces and bring order into their campaign . 
To those who were studying the question the need was 
clear, the means of meeting it less envious. The associa- 
tions before which they expressed their convictions had 
not the organisation which would have enabled them to 
give effect to their ideas; they were not in touch with 
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the thousand and one agencies to be influenced, they had 
no standing in the poorer quarters where, if at all, the evils 
must be met and overcome. Some new agency was 
needed to bring together the thinkers and the workers, 
to show how principles might be applied in action, to give 
effect to theories, and to turn schemes into working plans. 

The magnitude and complexity of the problem being 
what it was, it is no matter for wonder that it took many 
months of hard work to decide even the lines upon which 
the new society should work. The original prospectuses 
follow Mr. Solly's paper in containing schemes of the 
most varied kind, of which "a revision of the present 
system of relief " comes last on the list. An analysis of 
thes early prospectuses is given by Mr. E, C. Price in a 
paper on the Origin of the London Charity Organisation 
Society (Ckarity Organisation Review, Oct.-Nov. 1892), 
which is a masterly investigation of the many claims put 
forward by original members of the society to have been 
its originators. Our business being with the history of 
the society, rather than of its members, we must be 
content with doing homage in passing as far as possible 
to all. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Solly's paper gave the 
trumpet call which summoned the forces into the field. 
It resulted immediately in a committee of influential men, 
who formed themselves into an association, and drew up 
a series of prospectuses. The first of these is headed, 
" Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime " ; 
but in a circular issued in November 1868 the name has 
been changed to " The London Association for the 
Prevention of Pauperism and Crime." This circular 
enclosed a " Prospectus of the above Association, formed 
by the Committee appointed in June last at a meeting 
presided over by the Lord Bishop of London," and states 
that it has been prepared by the following gentlemen : — 
George Parker Bidder, Esq., Jun., Major-General 
Cavenagh, Sir Walter Crofton, C.B., Francis Fuller, 
Esq., Rev. Septimus Hansard, M.A., James McClelland, 
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Esq., the most Rev, D. Manning, B. M. Reichel, Esq., 
John Ruskin, Esq., M.A., Rev. H. Solly, Captain 
Wake, R.N. This circular is dated from temporary 
oflBces in 2, Great George Street, Westminster; and 
though the society changed both its name and its address 
twice again, there is no real doubt that it preserved its 
identity. 

The next five months are occupied in developing the 
policy which the society finally adopted. From the 
outset it was hampered by the multiplicity and vagueness 
of the schemes before it. Dr. Stallard, who became a 
member at a later date, writes to Mr. Solly about his 
second prospectus : — 

" I wish I could say I a[^rove of No. 2. It seems to 
me to propose to meddle with almost everything without 
the possibility of altering their course. You propose a 
new Social Science Association, and none of the people 
in Paragraph 2 will submit to any social authority what- 
ever. Nobody wants to find employment for the 
labourers and nobody will. Are there not already 
hundreds of schools -for education — all your projects are 
being urged by the Social Science Association, Lastly, 
donations and subscriptions are about the last thing 
wanted — the main thing being real workers and accumu- 
lated facts." 

Mr. Solly found himself in a difficuU position. Some 
of the members of his society had been attracted mainly 
by a scheme for reforming the rough and criminal classes 
by getting them to work on waste lands ; and one of the 
earliest prospectuses is headed, " Waste Labour and 
Waste Land," These members gradually fell away as 
the more practical members began to make their view 
predominate that they should confine themselves to what 
we may call the charity organisation side of the move- 
ment. On November 30th Mr. Solly writes to members 
of the Council; — 

" To accept the valuable assistance of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Fuller, who propose to associate their ' waste 
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tand ' scheme with mine, I have cordially concurred in 
trying to incorporate the two plans in one association. 
But I see, at length, that the attempt is hopeless, their 
fundamental ideas being totally different. The one is an 
enterprise requiring large capital for the employment of 
labour on land; the other is an attempt to organise, 
stimulate, and guide benevolent efforts. How is it 
possible to amalgamate the two ?" 

His new prospectus is drafted in favour of the latter 
policy, and limits the new society to discussion and 
propagandism, leaving actual experiments to agencies 
specially created and equipped for them. 

One more attempt was made by the " Land and 
Labour" party to capture the society, and on Dec. 8th 
it was actually determined that the attention of the 
Council should in the first place be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of an industrial farm for 300 boys in Surrey. 
But wiser counsels again prevailed on December i8th, 
when it was resolved to confine the work of the associa- 
tion entirely to bringing influence to bear upon other 
societies. It was on this date also that the society took 
the name of " The Association for the Prevention of 
Pauperism and Crime in the Metropolis." 

It was probably at this point that the division took 
place to which Mr. Rustiin refers in a letter quoted by 
Dr. Hawksley (C. 93.3)* : " There are now two associa- 
tions. What account are we to give of ourselves on 
Thursday as distinct from the one we split from ? " This 
other association is probably the " Industrial Employ- 
ment Association," of which the second report, dated 
March 1869, is in the Charity Organisation Society's 
library {T. 14). This report is signed by eight gentle- 
men, all of whose names appear upon the prospectus of 
the "London Association," but five of whom have 
withdrawn from the prospectus issued after December 
1 8th. 

" The references in letters and nnmbers are to volumes in the 
libraiy <rf the Charity Organisation Society, 
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The decisive impetus in deciding between the two 
policies seems to have been given by an important paper 
read before the association by Dr. Hawksley, one of its 
earliest members, on December 17th, in the rooms of 
the Society of Arts and under the presidency of Lord 
Shaftesbury. The paper is entitled "The Charities of 
London, and some Errors of their Administration, with 
suggestions for an Improved System of Private and 
OITicial Charitable Relief." It opens by explaining that 
the original committee of inquiry, appointed after Mr. 
Solly's paper, had divided itself into sections in order 
to facilitate the work, and that it fell to the author's lot 
to take a general survey of the means now in operation 
to oppose pauperism. In this survey, from which we 
have quoted above, he draws largely upon statistics 
already compiled by Mr. Solly and others; and perhaps 
his most original contribution to the question is his 
scheme for the organisation of all the charities, and their 
administration by the help of district offices. These 
were to be in communication with each other and subject 
to a central office which would act not' only for purposes 
of general control, but also for the general audit of 
charity accounts, and for the inspection of annual 
reports. The scheme was to be financed in a simple way 
which would have saved the Charity Organisation 
Society much subsequent anxiety if it could have been 
carried into effect. A tax of one per cent, of their annual 
incomes was to be paid by all the charities into a common 
fund, yielding ^40,000 per annum, enough to support 
180 district offices and leave ;^4,ooo a year for the central 
office. 

In the prospectus which follows upon this paper the 
promotion of co-operation between all existing agencies 
now takes the first place in the list of the society's 
objects. It is true that it is followed by education, 
industrial training, registration, employment of the able- 
bodied, and temperance reform; but the association no 
longer aims at undertaking these itself. It will work 
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" not by doing other people's work for them, but by 
bringing Government, societies and individuals to do 
their share of the required work at the right time and in 
the right way." 

A comparison of the names on this prospectus with 
those of the gentlemen who prepared the original one 
show that three have temporarily dropped out (Sir 
Walter Croflon, Rev, Septimus Hansard, and Captain 
Wake), but that the list of President, Vice-Presidents 
and Council has been considerably augmented both iii 
numbers and in weight. The prospectus is issued from 
new temporary offices in i, James Street, Adelphi, and 
contains a first list of contributions amounting to 
;^r54, 2S., of which two-thirds is given by Mr. Ruskin. 

It seems probable that the limitation of the society's 
programme at this time was due at least in part to 
financial difficulties. Only the greatest enthusiasm and 
perseverance on the part of its active members could 
have succeeded in carrying it through these earlier 
months of discussion and re-discussion, while office 
expenses were running on, and there was as yet no basis 
upon which an appeal could be made to the public. It 
was extraordinarily unfortunate also with its subordinate 
secretaries. The first of these, after quarrelling with the 
honorary secretary, sent in his resignation and refused 
to give up the books and papers of the society and the 
subscriptions which had been paid in to him. It should 
be recorded that when it was perhaps at its lowest ebb, 
it was Mr. Ruskin who came to the rescue of the society 
and gave it a new lease of life. The following is an 
extract from the minutes of Wednesday, January 20, 



"Mr. Ruskin's letter was then read, containing a 
noble gift of ^100 for the purposes of the Society, a 
discussion followed as to acceptance of so large a sum 
in which all present took part. It became a question of 
whether the vitality of the Society would justify the 
Council in using it for paying past liabilities. Other 
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letters were then read, bearing upon the prospects of the 
Society, one from the Archbishop of Canterbury agreeing 
to preside on the nth February. Ultimately it was 
moved by Dr. Hawksley, and seconded by Mr. Shaen, 
and carried unanimously, thai a letter be forwarded to 
Mr, Raskin conveying the cordial thanks of the meeting 
for his generous gift and accepting it with the under- 
standing that it is not entirely to be devoted to the 
liquidation of arrears but oniy in proportion." '^ 

The meeting on the nth February referred to in this 
minute is important both as being the first definite and 
public action on the part of the society, and for its 
influence on its future policy. It had been resolved on 
the 29th December, on the motion of Mr. Solly, to take 
the necessary steps for convening a conference of the 
representatives of the charities of London. A large 
number of invitations were sent out, each accompanied 
by a copy of Dr. Hawksley's paper, and applications 
were made for 378 cards of admission. The meeting 
was duly held, but it was not successful in gaining the 
good will of the charities. A member of the society, 
Mr. Wilkinson, writes of it later (C. 851): — 

"The result of the first conference created great dis- 
couragement amongst some of us, for not only had the 
meeting manifested such signs of impatience that Dr. 
Hawksley was obliged to cease speaking before he had 
nearly finished, but almost ali the speakers were strongly 
opposed to his whole plan, and refused altogether to have 
their charities organised." 

The official resolution before the meeting was : — 

" That this Conference recommends the Council of the 
Association for the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime 
in the Metropolis to use their most strenuous endeavours 
in order to procure, by legislation and social action, an 
organisation of the London charities upon the basis 
proposed in Dr. Hawksley's pamphlet." 

To have accepted this resolution would have committed 
the charities, at least by implication to the scheme of 
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the central control and the levy of one per cent, upcm 
their incomes, and they rejected it in favour of an amend- 
ment proposed by Sir William Frazer which omitted all 
the words after "social action" and substituted "an 
organised communication between the London charities." 
After an unsuccessful attempt to induce him to introduce 
the word "co-operation," an adjourned meeting was 
held at which this amendment was carried together with 
three further resolutions : — 

" That an official register of all applicants for relief in 
the Metropolitan district is essential for the prevention of 
imposture, the judicious application of charity, and the 
efficient relief of distress. That it is important to obtain 
an Act of Parliament for the general registration of 
charitable societies, also for the due audit of their 
accounts, and for the publication of their balance sheets, 
on a prescribed uniform plan. That the requisite steps 
for carrying these resolutions into effect be referred to the 
Council of the Association for the Prevention of 
Pauperism and Crime in the Metropolis." 

The Association had thus got its mandate from the 
charities, though not exactly in the form for which it 
had hoped. That it was not altogether discouraged is 
shown by the fact that it proceeded to appoint two 
committees, the one "to consider what provisions are 
necessary to secure by Act of Parliament registration and 
audit of accounts of all charitable institutions"; the 
other " to prepare the best form of registry from those 
at present in use among the different charities — official 
and private." It was also referred to the Executive 
Committee to devise measures for bringing the Black- 
heath ticket system into operation. 

The same meeting which appointed these committees 
(March 3, i86g) resolved also upon the next public action 
of the Association, which was to issue circulars to the 
London Charities and Boards of Guardians containing 
the resolutions passed at the conference, with sugges- 
tions as to the methods in which the association proposed 
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to carry them out. The suggestions are two : — (i) The 
appointment in each parish of an officer for the investi- 
gation and registration of all cases requiring relief, and 
as a medium of communication between the various 
charitable institutions and Boards of Guardians, and the 
adoption of the Blackheath system of tickets. (2) The 
establishment of an official Board for the voluntary 
registration of charities, and for the audit of their 
accounts. The representatives to whom this circular was 
sent were asked to reply with any suggestions or expres- 
sions of opinion; but it is recorded by Mr. Wilkinson 
that only two answers were received. 
\ It is claimed by Mr. Wilkinson that from this time 
forward the policy of the Association was based upon a 
plan drawn up by him which he had put together from 
various sources. The minutes of the society are silent 
upon this point, but as minutes are wont to do they omit 
more than they record, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that on March nth he brought before the Execu- 
tive Committee a " Prospectus and rough plan," which 
will be found reprinted in full in his paper on the Origin 
of the Society (C. 85.1). We may quote his own sum- 
mary of it :— 

" The excellent plan of district offices, which I found 
suggested in Dr. Hawksley's pamphlet, was ready to 
hand, and the Rev. Mr. Martyn-Hart's very taking 
system of free mendicity tickets and collection of funds 
in these districts at once approved itself, Mr. Bidder, of 
the Society for Relief of Distress, had complained at the 
first Conference of the miserable inefficient relief given 
by the Guardians; and Mr. Taverner, one of the 
Marylebone Guardians, answered him by complaining of 
the action of charity in interfering with the work of the 
Guardians and paralyzing the effect of the Poor Laws as 
administered by them. This suggested to me that Poor 
Law and charity should be kept absolutely distinct, and 
not be amalgamated as Dr. Hawksley proposed, but 
that they should work in concert and no longer supple- 
ment one another's cases. Also that all cases should be 
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inquired into only in their own districts. Finally, there 
should be no distinction of reUgion, but all ministers of 
religion should be ex-officio members of the Committee." 

Meanwhile the Association had again fallen into 
financial difficulties. There is a gap in the minutes 
from March i6 to April 22 ; but from the resolutions 
recorded with unusual care and detail on the latter date 
it appears that a successor had been appointed to the 
previous paid secretary, and that he had robbed the 
society of ;^42 and forged a cheque upon its bankers. 
This, says Mr. Wilkinson, "left us without a shilling 
and considerably in debt, and several of the old members 
had to pay this off amongst them." 

It was at this point in its fortunes that the Association, 
having gradually consolidated its programme, became 
the Charity Organisation Society. In March, Lord 
Lichfield instructed his private secretary, Mr. Ribtoti 
Turner, to take the principal part of the first floor at 
15, Buckingham Street, and to furnish it at his expense; 
and on April 29th it was resolved, upon the motion of 
Mr. Wilkinson, " That the title of the society be changed 
to that of the ' Society for Organizing Charitable Relief 
and Repressing Mendicity.' " This title proving to be 
too long for general use it was resolved on April g, 1870, 
that " Charity Organisation Society " should be adopted 
as a short title ; and in April igio it was resolved that the 
words "For Organising Charitable Effort and Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor" be substituted for 
" Organising Charitable Relief and Repressing Men- 
dicity." 

Before leaving the history of the origin of the Society 
we may note one more prospectus which is stored among 
the earliest records. It is headed " The Metropolitan 
Association for promoting a more effectual concentration 
of Charitable Efforts in London." It is undated, and 
is signed by Alsager Hay Hill and George M. Hicks. 
Its programme foreshadows in a remarkable way the 
work of the Central Council Office, as distinct from that 
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of the District Committees, and includes the establish- 
ment of a central office, the holding of occasional conver- 
saziones and discussions on charitable matters, the 
occasional publication and diffusion of useful papers, 
the communication with foreigners and others, the 
promotion of a more general spirit of co-operation, and 
a reading room in which reports of all the charities may 
be filed, special publications provided for the benefit of 
members, and fight refreshment supplied if necessary. 
It seems probable that this prospectus was an indepen- 
dent production, preceding that of Mr. Wilkinson's plan. 
Mr. A. H. Hill and Mr. G. M. Hicks first attended 
Council as visitors on June 23rd, 1869; i.e., some weeks 
after the Charity Organisation Society took on its 
definite form ; but Mr. Hicks had already been working 
with the society since March 2nd when his name appears 
as member of a committee. ^He had long been interested 
in the question of charity organisation, and in i860 had 
drawn up a scheme of district committees and co-opera- 
tion with the Poor Law for the consideration of the 
Society for Relief of Distress, It would seem almost 
certain then that his ideas were before the Council when 
they adopted their policy; and that he and Mr. Hill 
ultimately determined to relinquish their own scheme 
and throw in their lot with the Charity Organisation 
Society, for which both were to do good work in the 
future. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Formation and Work of District Committees. 

If the Charity Organisation Society set out upon its work 
poor in money it had a rich store of enthusiasm and ideas 
to draw upon. It had also that invaluable asset, a 
definite working plan to serve as a basis from which it 
could develop its future principles and policy. It is 
quite clear that although the Council restricted its object 
temporarily to the organisation of charities by means of 
District Committees, it never really lost sight of the 
wider questions relating to the conditions of the poor 
which had attracted so many of its early supporters. 
Lord Lichfield, writing in 1874 to Dr. Hawksley, says: 

" You will remember how often the scheme of the 
Society was amended and reprinted, and I was respon- 
sible for striking out paragraph after paragraph, until 
nothing remained but the plan for organising charitable 
relief through district committees co-operating with the 
Poor Law. Your pamphlet published at the time con- 
vinced me that in this alone there was work enough for 
any society. We all agreed that such a society once 
established would soon obtain sufficient influence to deal 
with many of the urgent questions affecting the condi- 
tions of the poorer classes in London."* 

The same note was struck in the first annual Report : 

" On matters of detailed development, and particularly 
as to the best means of remedying the aggravatecl 
pauperism of the time, the Council of the Society have 
not as yet been closely occupied, but the daily experience 
of their committees in the various districts of the 
Metropolis shows thai the great questions of Sanitary 

' C. O. Review, October-November, 189a. 
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Improvement, Emigration, Education, Provident 
Societies, Improved Dwellings for the Poor, and other 
collateral subjects must at an early date engage their most 
earnest attention." 

How fully these prophecies were justified we shall 
see; but few months elapsed before the Society was 
intervening in questions of social policy. But its 
primary object was to establish its District Committees, 
and its chief energies were for the present devoted to that 
purpose, to determining the relations between the 
Council and its committees, and to formulating the 
principles uf>on which the district work was to be carried 
out. 

To Marylebone belongs the honour of being the first 
District Committee formed by the Council; an honour 
well deserved by the services rendered to the society by ■ 
Miss Octavia Hill and Lord Lichfield. We can see it 
come into existence in the first minute book of the 
Council. On May 13th the Executive Council passed 
certain "Rules and Regulations" to be observed at a 
forthcoming meeting at Marylebone, which was held at 
the Court House on Friday, June 4, 1869. The minutes 
of this meeting are recorded in the Council's minute 
book, and it appears that the plan contained in the 
prospectus of the society was approved by a large 
majority; though an interesting amendment was pro- 
posed by the Rev. Eardley-Wilmot which indicated a 
real danger^that of adding one more to the opportunities 
for imposture and deceit. The committee was, however, 
formed, with Lord Lichfield as chairman and Mr. 
Ribton-Turner as Hon. Secretary; and on July 23rd 
Lord Lichfield reports to Council that arrangements 
have been made for engaging a room and a charity 
agent. 

The next move was made in St. George's, Hanover 
Square, under the guidance of I^rd Grosvenor. The 
first steps do not appear in tlie minute book of the 
Council, but a printed circular exists headed with the 
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society's full title issued from Buckingham Street. It 
encloses a resolution " passed at a meeting convened at 
the Hanover Square rooms, on the 5th instant, to con- 
sider the propriety of adopting the scheme of the above 
society in the parish of St. George's " ; and a P.S. 
adds: "I enclose for your information a prospectus 
drawn up by the committee which has been appointed 
to carry out the plan of the society in Marylebone. 
These rules may, perhaps, serve as a guide for our 
proceedings in St. George's." On July 23rd Lord 
Grosvenor reports to the Council that a sub-committee 
has been formed for the purpose of engaging a room, 
but there seems to have been some subsequent delay; as 
a circular dated March 8, 1870, states that the date when 
the committee commenced operations was December 13. 

It does not appear that any more committees were 
formed before the autumn of 1869; but Paddington and , 
Kensington were added to the list before the end of the 
year, in December Mr. Ribton-Turner was appointed 
paid secretary for the purpose of organising District 
Committees, and then the work went on apace. The 
first printed list of committees which I have been able 
to find occurs in an advertisement of the society in the 
Parochial Critic, February 2, 1870. It includes St. 
George's, Hanover Square, St. Marylebone, Padding- 
ton, Mile End Old Town, Islington, Battersea, Lam- 
beth, Clapham, Chelsea, Kensington. 

The first Annual Report of the Society (only one copy 
exists) dated March 30, 1870, adds Newington and 
Hampstead to the number; and a leaflet bound up with 
it date June 8, 1870, includes also Westminster, St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, Sydenham and St. Pancras. 

During the second year more difficulty was found in 
establishing new committees, owing to the lack of volun- 
tary workers in the poorer districts. The following 
extract from the second annual Report, March 22, 1871, 
gives a summary of the position : — 

" The first District Committee Office (Marylebone) was 
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opened in October, 1869; at the first annual meeting of 
the Society (March 20, 1870) the Council reported that 
twelve Poor Law divisions had adopted the machinery 
which they recommended. Of these Battersea has never 
appointed representatives on the Council, and has on this 
ground ceased to be in union with it. An association at 
Deptford offered co-operation, and was for a lime 
included in the list of District Committees, but never 
appointed representatives, and finally withdrew, on the 
ground that it was formed for the relief of distress rather 
than for organising charily. Three fresh committees 
have opened offices since last March, in St. Giles, St. 
Pancras, and Kilburn respectively; and the Sydenham 
Association, which has been established rather more than 
a year, has come into union with this Society. In 
Betbnal Green, Southwark, St. Olave's.and Westminster 
(St. James's), committees have been formed, and offices 
will soon be opened; in Shoreditch and St. Martin's, 
committees are in course of formation. At Blackheath, 
Hackney," and Camberwell, local associations exist, 
with which the Council have been in friendly communi- 
cation, and which they hope may sooner or later see the 
expediency of uniting with a Metropolitan centre. In 
Hammersmith a Provisional Committee has been formed. 
In East London (excepting Bethnal Green and Shore- 
ditch) the Council regret to say that they have as yet 
made but little progress'. Their difficulty is to find 
volunteers either resident in the districts or willing to go 
to them with sufficient regularity to carry on the work of 
committeemen. They hope that this difficulty will be 
overcome ; in the meantime they have made arrangements 
for opening an office in Stepney, through which 
enquiries wnl be made at the instance of the Council and 
the West End Committees regarding cases from Stepney, 
Mile End, St. George's East, Whitechapel and Poplar. 
Several of the wealthier District Committees have contri- 
buted funds towards the salary of an enquiry officer for 
this purpose, and two members of the St. George's 
(Hanover Square) Committee have given the still more 
valuable contribution of their own services as members 
of a small committee of managers. The City Union and 

* The Committee at Hackney was originally formed for the 
assistance of the victims of the cliolera in 1867. 
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Woolwich are the only Poor Law divisions within the 
Metropolitan Poor Law area in which no steps have yet 
been taken towards adopting the system of the Society." 

The third annual Report adds to the list Westminster, 
Strand, Holborn, St. Olave's, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Lewisham and Wandsworth. Deptford and Battersea 
have reunited themselves with the society, and the 
associations at Blackheath, Hackney and Camberwell 
have come into union. The Provisional Enquiry Office 
still continues for five East End Unions, and the City 
remains outside. 

By March 1873, three new committees have been 
formed — the City, Whitechapel and St. George's E., 
and Poplar, leaving the East End Inquiry Committee 
to become an ordinary District Committee for the Union 
of Stepney and the Poor Law parish of Mile End Old 
Town. Since that time there have been occasional 
changes in the way of dividing and combining districts, 
but the Metropolitan area was now fairly covered, and 
the first task which the Council had set itself was accom- 
plished within four years of its undertaking. In every 
Union a centre was established where the poor could be 
sure of a patient hearing, and have at least the chance 
of help more suited to their needs than a stray dole or 
the parish allowance; and where men and women of 
good will and leisure could work together in helpful 
service of the unfortunate. 

It has sometimes been said that the formation of the 
District Committees took place too hastily, and without 
sufficient care to ensure that they were capable of doing 
good work when formed. There is no doubt so much 
of truth in the suggestion that many, if not all, of the 
committees were at first swamped with applications and 
did much relief work of a very elementary kind; and to 
that extent they merely added another to the many relief 
agencies already in existence. On the other hand it may 
be fairly urged that there was at the time no knowledge 
of case work such as the society has now developed, and 
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that it was only by establishing its committees to u'ork 
out its principles in practice that the science, with the 
organisation implied in it, could have been developed. 
For this development the relation between the Council, 
with its firm grasp of principles and power gf initiative, 
and the District Committees with their practical experi* 
ence, was of fundamental importance; and during the 
first few years this relation naturally occupied much 
attention and gave rise to some friction. 

It had been laid down from the beginning that the 
Council was ultimately to be representative of District 
Committees. The first statement of this policy is to be 
found in the " Provisional Rules " drawn up by a 
sub-committee and presented to the Council on June 10, 
i86g. The fourth Rule is as follows: — 

" The business of the Society shall be conducted by a 
Council, consisting mainly of delegates being members 
of the Society (i.e. subscribers of not less than £1, is.) 
to be elected by the District Committees of the Metropolis 
as they form themselves for the purpose of co-operating 
in the Society's scheme; and of others, members of the 
Society, to be elected at the annual meeting. A Pro- 
visional Council shall be appointed, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their number." 

The names are then set out of the existing Council. 

It was clear that under this rule the Council could only 
take' on its final shape gradually, as committees were 
formed and delegates appointed. Meanwhile it pro- 
ceeded with its important work of organising and 
defining. On November i, i86g, the conditions were 
laid down upon which District Committees would be 
received into the Union. They were: (i) That the 
district of the Committee should be defined and be, so 
far as possible, co-terminous with the Poor Law District. 
(2) That the committee should be represented by dele- 
gates at Council. (3) That the general principles of 
operation indicated by the published plans of the society 
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be adopted. On the same date a sub-committee was 
appointed to draw up for the approval of Council the 
necessary papers relating to matters of detail which the 
growing necessitiesof thedistrict organisation demanded. 

It was on the question of finance that the relations 
between Council and its District Committees called for 
most careful handling. On the one hand it was at once 
recognised that the poorer committees would need 
substantial help, at least for their preliminary expenses; 
on the other hand a desire soon showed itself on the part 
of a certain section of -the society to restrict both the 
expenditure and the activities of the Council to the 
narrowest possible limits. In order to understand the 
position it is necessary to explain the financial position 
of the Council itself. 

Strictly speaking it had during the first year of its 
existence no financial basis at all. On May 24th, 1869, 
a " Schedule of Accounts " appears in the minute book, 
but it is a statement of expenditure only, and shows no 
receipts. On July 23rd another schedule of liabilities 
appears, and an order is made for their payment. On 
September 27 another statement of expenditure and 
liabilities, but nothing about receipts. Meanwhile an 
immense amount of work was being done, and the 
Council was preparing to make itself responsible for the 
biggest piece of organisation which London has ever 
seen. The position is explained by the following extract 
from Mr. A. H. Hill's manuscript already referred to : — 

" Hitherto, in great measure on the recommendation of 
our chairman, as the Council will remember, no general 
appeal has been made to the public to support the under- 
taking; and the main portion of the expenses up to the 
present date has ben defrayed by the liberality of two or 
three persons, especially the chairman. The grounds 
upon which the above recommendation was based were 
at the time sufficient and clear — no precise plan of action 
for which the public could be asked to contribute having 
been agreed upon. Since then the scheme of the Society 
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has been carefully matured and is now, I venture to 
think, sufficiently plain and practical to command the 
generous support of all those most interested in its 
accomplishment.'' 

Pending an appeal the exchequer, at the beginning of 
the autumn, was evidently empty, for an ofTer is accepted 
from Mr. G. M. Hicks to advance jC^o to enable the 
business of the society to be continued during the next 
month. 

On October nth an appeal for funds is postponed, 
owing to the fineness of the weather, and the consequent 
absence of probable subscribers from town. On Oct. 
25th it is decided that the time has arrived; and the 
results appear to have been fairly satisfactory ; between 
August and December the amount of £3^ 19s. was 
received in subscriptions and donations, in addition to 
a special donation of ;^20 for rent at Michaelmas from 
Lord Lichfield. 

The financial position at the end of the year is 
explained in the report of a sub-committee dated Dec. 6, 
1869. I quote it as likely to be of interest to those 
familiar with the present hnance of the society. 

"It appears from the financial statement that the fixed 
income of the Society from regular subscriptions may be 
estimated at ;^ioo per annum, and the balance in bank to 
the credit of the Society about ;^i8o. The present 
expenses of the Society are as follows : — 

£ 

Rent 80 

Assistant Secretary 140 

aerk 5a 

Bfy 13 

Office no 

£39S 
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" The expenses really necessary in order to the efficient 
carrying out of the work may be estimated as follows : — 

Rent 80 

Secretary 250 

Clerk 100 

Boy 26 

? Office Expenses 150 



Query 95 

This report also contains the recommendation that 
Mr. RtbCon Turner should be appointed organising 
secretary at such salary as the funds of the Society may 
j ustify . 

Hitherto the responsible work of the Society had been 
entirely carried on by honorary secretaries. Mr. Solly 
had been succeeded in January i86g, by Dr, Hawksley, 
Capt. Maxse and Col. Maude. In April Mr. Ribton 
Turner appears as assistant honorary secretary. In 
July the work is taken over by Mr. Hill and Mr. Hicks 
and continued by them alone until May 2nd 1870, when 
the names of four hon. secretaries appear, Mr. Bosan- 
quet and Mr. Money having been added to the number. 
In July 1870 Mr. Bosanquet took up the work as general 
paid secretary, Mr. Hill and Mr.Hickscontinuingtogive 
their assistance until the reconstitution of the society in 
June 1871. This took place after a sub-committee of 
representatives of District Committees had reported upon 
the question in December 1870, and the reconstituted 
Council, consisting entirely of representatives, met for 
the first time on January 9, 1871. Most of the original 
members reappear as representing some committee; of 
those who do not, some were appointed additional 
members, others were invited to become Vice-Presidents. 
Since that time the Council has always been thoroughly 
representative in its constitution; and if it has frequently 
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happened that District Committees in their individual 
capacity have lost sight of this fact, and have felt the 
constraint of the Council's authority as if it were imposed 
upon them by some alien body, that is no more than may 
happen under all representative governments. 

To return to the question of finance. The Council 
began the year of 1870 with a small balance in hand, it 
had made itself responsible for a salary to Mr. Ribton- 
Turner, and on January 24 it declared itself prepared, 
so far as funds would permit, to contribute towards the 
expenses of organisation in poor districts. But, as we 
have seen, the question of funds was a very difficult one. 
The idea that District Committees should contribute 
towards the upkeep of the Council still prevailed, and a 
special meeting of Hon. Secretaries to District Com- 
mittees was called to consider the financial relations of 
the District Committees to the Central Society. On 
February 14th Mr, Hill reports the following resolution 
from the meeting: — 

" That it is expedient to form a special fund at the 
disposal of the Central Committee, to be applied in aid 
of the organisation of committees in poor districts, and 
that with this view the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the hon. secretaries be forwarded to each of the several 
District Committees, accompanied by a discreet explana- 
tory letter from Mr. Hill, the Hon. Sec." 

No copy is forthcoming of this letter, but from its 
effect upon the St. George's committee it would appear 
to have failed in discretion. This committee had been 
at work only three months, but there seems to have been 
already some difficulty between it and the Council arising 
out of appeals for funds. A cheque for £50 intended for 
the Council had found its way to St. George's; while 
Council had found it necessary to ask St. George's to 
describe itself as a local committee in making appeals. 
This may have had something to do with the tone of 
asperity in which the youthful committee admonishes its 
parent in a letter dated March 26, 1870, It has several 
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"grounds for dissatisfaction." The Council has not 
shown sufficient appreciation of the separate require- 
ments of the richer and poorer committees; it has asked 
St. George's for a considerable grant of money without 
being properly authorised; St, George's has not received 
so much benefit as it had hoped from the conferences at 
Council. Finally St. George's considers that 

"The time has now arrived when the Council should 
be re-constructed on a more extended basis, and should 
consist entirely of representatives from the District Com- 
mittees. That the office expenses of the Council so 
formed should be clearly laid down and kept within strict ■ 
limits, and that such District Societies as are willing to 
act in conjunction with the Central Council so organised 
should pay a small percentage on their receipts to defray 
office expenses, thus rendering needless any canvass by 
the Council for direct expenses," 

The real cause of the grievance is probably revealed 
in the last eleven words; but a new cause of offence arises 
almost at once, and on April 20th another remonstrance 
issues from St. George's, which " has learnt with regret 
that the Council proposes to pay a large sum to one or 
more of its secretaries." 

I have laid stress upon this incident as illustrating the 
danger to which the Society was exposed of being 
restricted in its operations to the relief work of District 
Committees. Had the Council at this juncture failed to 
maintain its independence of action, and its power both 
of influencing work in the Districts and of developing 
its own sphere of activity, the Society must have sunk 
at once to the position of one of the relief agencies whose 
work its founders had hoped to raise to a higher level. 

Meanwhile, however much the Council might desire 
to pay salaries it possessed no large sums for that or any 
other purpose. A fresh effort was necessary, and on 
May 30 the Marquis of Westminster expressed his 
willingness to hold a meeting at Grosvenor House of 
Metropolitan landowners. This meeting (June 30) 
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resulted in the establishment of a Guarantee Fund, which 
was drawn upon for four successive years to the amounts 
of ;£'8oo, ;^i,ooo, ;^i,ooo, jCssg 15s. lod. By this 
timely aid the Council was enabled to establish a firm 
financial position, as shewn by a rapidly increasing list 
of subscriptions and donations. For the years 1870 to 
1874 inclusive this list shows rising totals of £6$g, 
;f900. jCifi33, ^2,236, ^3,153-* 

In addition to this General Fund, a District Commit- 
tees' Aid Fund was gradually built up. No separate 
account of the fund appears until 1872, but in the first 
annual Report "the Council observe with pleasure the 
assistance that has already been afforded by the District 
Committee of St. George's, Hanover Square, to the 
poorer districts of Westminster and St. Giles." In 
1872-3 St. George's, Kensington and Clapham contri- 
buted ;^26o los. between them to the District Commit- 
tees* Aid Fund, and at the end of 1873 that fund amounts 
to £i,6g6, of which ;f 1,000 is from St, George's, while 
Clapham, Hampstead, Kensington, Paddington and 
Marylebone also contribute, as well as individual donors. 

But the work of the Council in relation to the Districts 
was not complete when it had assisted them to form a 
committee and open an office; still more important was 
its continual influence upon their activities and policy. 
Two important questions made themselves heard as soon 
as the committees got to work, upon which the Council 

* List of gnanititors, taken from Col. Baker's letter, March 
37, 1871. 

The Marquis of Westminster. The Lord Kennington. 

The Duke of Norfolk. B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 

The Dnke of Bedford. C. J. Freake, Esq. 

The Marquis Camden. J. Hassard, Esq. 

The Marquis Lansdowne. Miss Burdett-Coutts. 

The Lord Portman. The Duke of Northumberland. 

The Lord Leigh. Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, 

George Cubitt, Esq., M.P. Bt., M.P. 

R. H. HoWord, Esq. (The Duke of Bedford, for- 

The Marquis of Salisbury. merly Mr. Hastings Russell .) 
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had to define the policy of the society : (i) What was to 
be the relation between Poor Law and Charity in assist- 
ing cases? (2) Were the committees to undertake relief 
work on their own account, or to confine themselves to 
recommending cases to existing agencies? 

With the question of co-operation with the Poor Law 
we shall deal in a later chapter. 

The second point, as to whether District Committees 
should themselves give relief in the last resort, was very 
soon decided in the afTfirmative. On January 17, 1870, 
it was resolved : — 

" That the principle be clearly recognised that the local 
Committees are intended to be in the ultimate resort 
sources of relief for cases that cannot be properly dealt 
with by any other agency." 

This, as we now know, and as was certainly foreseen 
by the more far-sighted members of the society, was to 
open the door to an extensive development of relief- 
work. The policy was evidently adopted with some 
reluctance. Dr. Hawksley, writing in the Parochial 
Critic of February glh, says : — 

" In the rase of the district offices these funds are not 
employed in the direct relief of cases investigated and 
deemed worthy, except in the event of there being no 
established charity able and willing to undertake them. 
Generally the district offices will, in the event of 
po,ssessing funds more than sufficient for the expenses of 
organisation, subsidise the different charities which have 
been most useful in attending to the cases remitted to 
ihem by this Society-" 

The wish was father to the thought. It is possible that 
an occasional grant may have been made by District 
Committees to co-operating charities, but it has never 
been a general practice in the society to free itself in this 
way from the temptation of surplus funds. 

It would apF>ear that shortly before the first annual 
meeting in March 1870, returns of cases were asked for 
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from the committees, and a. few of these returns still 
exist in MS. They throw a good deal of light on the 
difficulties which the committees met with in endeavour- 
ing to start on the right lines. In the first place they 
were overwhelmed with the number of hopeless cases 
which resulted from the first application of the ticket 
system. Between December 13th and March 8th the 
St. George's, Hanover Square, committee received 1,906 
applications: — 

" During the first fortnight those who presented them- 
selves were almost exclusively tramps, mendicants by 
profession, and characters known to the police. These 
were actuated as much by curiosity as any other motive 
in making use of their tickets, and they expressed them- 
selves in no measured terms of what they considered an 
inquisitional infringement of their rights for immediate 
relief, unchecked by any verification of their statements." 

it is probably from these early days that the traditional 
unpopularity of the society dates. In February, Col. 
Lynedoch Gardiner made a careful analysis of the first 
500 cases on the books of the southern division of St. 
Marylebone. He considers the result unsatisfactory : — 

" Our intention was to cut off charity from the 
worthless and divert it to the deserving. As yet, though 
we may have partially succeeded in cutting it off from 
the worthless, we have at the same time suspended it from 
the deserving. ' ' 

This was because the committee had not yet succeeded 
in organising relief for the deserving cases; nevertheless 
he is not in favour of their taking up relief work them- 
selves ; — 

" As this question of giving direct relief involves a 
very important principle, I may say at once that having 
started rather in favour of it — I have thoroughly satisfied 
myself that, by adopting it, we should not only interfere 
in a very objectionable way with existing charities, but 
we should increase the very evil we are trying to abate, 
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by inviting and stimulating pauperism. . . . The part I 
have found mo^t unpleasant of the duty I have had to 
perform has been the constant disappointment of appli- 
cants on hearing that after full investigation and visiting, 
nothing was to be done for them beyond writing their 
names in a book, or, as they have commonly expr^sed it, 
that they were ' made fools of.' " 

The remedy suggested is that of sending reports on all 
cases to the persons who had referred them to the office, 
thus throwing the responsibility of relief on to them. 
The report concludes with the following tribute to one 
of the Society's earliest friends : — 

" This report would be very incomplete if it omitted, 
in conclusion, to notice the valuable services rendered to 
the Committee by Miss Octavia Hill. Visiting among 
the Roman Catholic applicants has been conducted by 
ladies and gentlemen of that communion belonging to 
our Committee, but the whole work of visiting and 
reporting upon the far more numerous class of Protestants 
of all denominations has for the last month been very 
thoroughly performed by Miss Hill and her friends. 
Most cases in which a spirit of industry and independence 
and self-help showed itself have at once been assisted in 
some way. Many families have been removed from 
lodgings where they were in debt to houses under Miss 
Hill's charge, where they are well looked up and 
encouraged to work for their living ; and, Bnally, adopting 
the principle of achieving great results from smaU 
beginnings, Miss Hill has taken in hand one of the 
poorest courts (Walmer Place) in St. Mary's— sewing is 
offered to every woman or girl willing to do a day's work, 
and this needlework labour-test is now being carried on 
successfully and with great promise." 

Miss Hill's own view of the situation, as expressed in 
a little pamphlet issued at this time, is that the complete 
cutting off of doles was most greatly to be desired, 
though hardly to be hoped for immediately : — 

" It would indeed be a terrible thing, in the opinion of 
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some of its members, for a large and strong body like 
the Committee, composed of people who ought to have 
studied the subject in all its most important bearingS) to 
endorse and extend the most corrupting practice of 
distributing doles." 

In a few words she lays down the lines upon which the 
case work of the society has since been developed : — 

" If the gentlefolk in the neighbourhood would go 
down and turn over these sad pages — the sadder for their 
brevity — and just ask themselves, if they were fathers or 
brothers in the families of which they read, what they 
would suggest as the wisest course ; whether, indeed, there 
was nothing for it but weekly doles — no daughters who 
could go to service, no plan by which effort and wisdom 
might raise the family to independence, I think their 
extended education and outlook might suggest some 
satisfactory plan in almost every case." 

But therewere few committeeswhich could command the 
services of such experienced workers as Miss Hill, and 
at first a large amount of dole-giving took place. Some 
pencil notes of cases at the Paddington Committee 
reveal a practice of giving as, or 3s. to destitute cases 
pending application to the Relieving Officer; and an 
analysis of 92 cases dealt with between February nth 
and February 28th tells of 45 cases "assisted " to the 
amount of £3 14s. 6d., and the distribution of 13 bread, 
1 2 coal, and 5 soup-tickets. The Deptford Society 
reports 739 cases relieved at a cost of only ;^333 ; and a 
printed list of "special cases" shows that it relieved 
destitute cases, and supplemented Poor Law Relief. 

One form of assistance seems to have been more 
successfully carried on then than in later days, assistance 
by way of loan. It is probable that in this the committees 
were guided by the example of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, with whom we find the Council taking con- 
sulfation. Loan funds were established, and, according 
to the reports, there was remarkably little failure in 
repayment. 
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Another branch of work which is less commonly 
resorted to now was the migration of labour. In April 
1870, the indefatigable and originative Mr. A. H. Hill 
opened his Employment Inquiry Office at 59 Greek 
Street, Soho, whence he issued his Labour News, and 
carried on work on lines since developed by the Labour 
Exchange system. In May he and Mr. Hollond made a 
tour in the neighbourhood of Manchester, " to ascertain 
how far the revival of the cotton trade in' that district 
may tend to benefit the condition of Londoners and other 
southern workers " ; and they published accounts of their 
experiences in the press. In August Mr. Hitl made a 
similar enquiry in Yorkshire, finding new openings for 
workers. In consequence of his exertions a considerable 
migration of unemployed families took place, organised 
partly by Mr. Hill's own "Inquiry Office" and partly by 
Charity Organisation Committees and Boards of Guar- 
dians. The work was continued for some years. In 
January 1871, the Council appointed a sub-committee on 
unemployment, which reported in June recommending 
that the migration of unemployed labour to districts 
where it was required should be encouraged; and the third 
annual Report speaks of numerous families which have 
been rendered independent by this means. In 1872 and 
1873 the St. George's (Hanover Square) committee look 
the lead, appointing an agent to collect information in 
the manufacturing districts, and making the arrange- 
ments for any District Committees which desired to send 
families. The travelling expenses and necessary furni- 
ture for persons sent down were always advanced by the 
employers. 

The "Special Case" system now practised in the 
society, with its plan of raising money on each case, had 
still to be developed; and when the committees began 
to get to work in the poorer districts the want of funds 
for relief purposes was felt at once. Towards the end 
of the year (1870) one at least of the committees was 
appealing in the press for funds for relief purposes, to 
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the dismay of the leaders of the society. On December 
5th the question was brought before Council by a motion 
of Lord Lichfield's on " The best mode of raising funds 
for the relief of distress in districts where the means at 
the disposal of the existing charitable agencies are found 
to be inadequate." At this meeting the opinion was 
strongly expressed by most speakers that if the Charity 
Organisation Society came to be looked upon as a relief 
society its failure was ensured. The most practical 
proposal made was that of a closer co-operation with the 
Society for Relief of Distress, of which the proper 
function was to raise funds for relief, and a joint com- 
mittee of the two societies was appointed to consider the 
question. No definite result seems to have been arrived 
at ; but a year later, the Council of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society having previously refused to institute a 
relief fund (July 31, 1871), it was resolved "That it is 
expedient that this society and the Society for the Reliet 
of Distress be amalgamated" (November 22, 1871). 
Another Joint Committee was appointed to bring about 
the amalgamation, and very nearly succeeded, having 
even decided upon a joint title and rules which were 
accepted by the Charity Organisation Society. Then 
the Society for the Relief of Distress suddenly with- 
drew, and the scheme ended in reciprocal wishes for 
closer co-operation. 

That section of the Charity Organisation Society 
which successfully resisted the establishment of relief 
funds did so in the interest of the organisation which was 
the primary object of the society; and it may be asked 
how they reconciled their position with the admission 
that District Committees might have to undertake relief 
work. It is quite clear that their view was that relief 
work properly done would itself be an important instru- 
ment for organisation. It was indeed their only starting 
point since the great fiasco of Dr. Hawksley's meeting 
(February 11, 1869) had left the bulk of the charities 
estranged and for the present at least unapproachable 
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from outside. Mr. Baldwyn Leighton, speaking on 
organisation (March 25, 1870), says: — 

" I take it to mean not only an association of societies, 
but the education of societies by example and suggestion. 
If we cannot control them or oblige them to adopt our 
views, we can make suggestions to them and point out 
the way to be most useful. That result we have arrived 
at in St. George's, for we heard the other day from our 
honorary secretary, who is in close correspondence with 
the clergy, that no amount of writing or talking or 
explanation would have shown them what our action has 
shown them, namely, that success depends upon principle. 
First, we have strongly resolved against assisting Poor 
Law relief; and our second resolution is, only to give 
relief where we have hopes that by giving temporary 
relief we have the expectation of permanent benefit." 

It has been largely by this force of example and actual 
.co-operation in case work by its District Committees that 
the society has subsequently succeeded in bringing about 
such a great improvement in the charitable and Poor 
Law administration in the Metropolis. A rough measure 
of what that success has been may be found in the fact 
that forty odd years ago speakers on the subject would 
take for their ideal that the Metropolitan administration 
should be brought up to the level of provincial adminis- 
tration. If anyone should venture upon such a com- 
parison now, it would probably be with the relations 
reversed. 

There is one other development of District Committee 
work which calls for notice here, and that is the institu- 
tion of Councils of Charity by the St, George's (Hanover 
Square) Committee in the different parishes of their 
Union. "The main object of a Council of Charity is 
to enable all who are taking part in assisting the poor 
in a small area to meet and advise together. Four such 
Councils have already been established " (Third Annual 
Report of Council). A description of their work will be 
found in the Reporter, vol. i, p. 63 ; amongst other items 
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it is stated that "All the parochial Councils look forward 
to taking up sanitary questions, including the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the poor, within their respective 
limits." * 

One failure must be recorded, the first of many failures 
to carry out the ideal of registration. The second annual 
Report says on this subject : — 

" It will be observed that nothing has been said in this 
report about the registration of relief given by different 
charities. Perhaps both friends and foes attributed undue 
importance to this for good or evil. The multiplicity, 
and at the same time the small size, of the doles commonly 
given make the labour of keeping such a register out of 
proportion to the result, and the District Committees 
have very commonly given up the attempt. In propor- 
tion as a real division of labour in the work of charity 
can be brought about, the task may be resumed with some 
prospect of success." 

' It does not appear, from any accounts we can find of these 
Councils, that they ever did anything but relief work. 
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Earlv Difficulties. 

The year 1875 was in several ways a critical year for 
the Society. Its expenditure was increasing rapidly; 
salaries at the Central Office had risen to over ;£i,700, 
and grants to District Committees amounted to nearly 
;^2,ooo. The constantly recurring question had to be 
decided whether to economise, or whether to adhere to 
the policy of pushing forward and trusting that good 
work would attract the necessary funds for carrying it 
on. The issue was complicated by a growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the position and work of some of the 
District Committees. Writing towards the end of the 
year Lord Lichfield says : — 

" As a fact there can be no doubt that except in the 
case of committees being too poor to afford it relief 
upon the old system has been given by our committees 
as freely as it was ever given by the most doleful of relief 
societies. Our Society must either be what it pretended 
to be when it started, or it will be a nuisance." 

Others complained that it was just in the poor districts 
that the work went wrong ; the Committees being insuffi- 
ciently staffed, and their action therefore feeble. By 
some it was thought that the inquiry work carried on by 
the Central Office had unduly absorbed the attention of 
the Organising Secretary and his staff to the detriment 
of other work, and that the remedy lay in strengthening 
the supervision of Council over the District Committees. 
Another proposal was that the collection of funds should 
be undertaken by the Central Office, either in all districts, 
or in all those which were unable to collect enough for 
themselves. 
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In February 1875, a sub-committee was appointed to 
survey and report upon the work of the District Com- 
mittees. 

" This Sub-Committee, after holding many meetings, 
made a vigorous and outspoken report. Some of its 
recommendations are still under consideration ; but at its 
suggestion, a permanent Sub-Committee on district work 
has Deen appointed, which it is hoped will be the means 
of keeping up closer relations than have hitherto subsisted 
between the Council and the weaker Committees, and of 
obtaining provisional assistance for them from the richer 
districts. Those who have watched the Society from the 
first know that though there is unquestionably room for 
improvement, as there no doubt always will be, this is 
not due to any falling back ; but that, on the contrary, the 
number of intelligent volunteer workers is increasing in 
all parts of London, whilst the Committees which were 
at first overweighted are, almost without exception, 
making appreciable progress," (Annual Report.) 

. It was under these circumstances that the notable 
Districts Sub-Committee came into being. It had a 
difficult part to play, for District Committees naturally 
chafed at criticism of their methods, and did not realise 
to what an extent the usefulness of the whole Society 
might be impaired by inefficiency in one of its branches. 
To this day a mistake on the part of a local Committee 
serves as a weapon against the entire movement of 
charity organisation, and the utmost vigilance is required 
to keep mistakes at a minimum. But the body to which 
the function of criticism is assigned, unless endowed 
with a large measure of grace and tact, is bound to be 
unpopular. That the Sub-Committee was regarded with 
suspicion from the first is apparent from a letter from 
Mr. Stephen Fuller, who writes :— 

" I think it would remove a good deal of latent opposi- 
tion to the proposed ' Di.stricts Sub-Committee ' if the 
work of the Sub-Committee to be appointed could be 
clearly defined. ... I am aware of most exaggerated 
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notions being current concerning the duties of the pro- 
posed ' Districts Sub-Committee.' " 

The work of the District Committees and their relatioi] 
to the Central Office were again under discussion in 
1876, when Lord Lichfield strongly urged the central 
collection of funds, with greatly increased control of the 
Council over the District Committees. The real question 
at issue was whether the Society should continue on a 
democratic basis of local independence modified by 
grants and admonitions from the representative centre; 
or whether the Council should become an autocratic 
body, maintaining and running local offices. Lord 
Lichfield felt so strongly as to the necessity of change 
that on his suggestions being negatived he resigned the 
Chairmanship of Council {July 1876). He appears, 
however, to have continued to act during 1877, resigning 
again at the end of that year, though remaining a 
member of Council and Chairman of the Marylebone 
Committee. It was then resolved that the Chairman of 
Council should in future be elected annually. 

Towards the end of 1875 the question of the work of 
the Council became more pressing by reason of the 
resignation of the General Secretary, Mr, Bosanquet. 
It was realised at once that to find a suitable successor 
would be a matter of difficulty; the work had grown 
since his appointment enormously, both in extent and 
in importance. Sir C. Trevelyan, writing to Lord 
Lichfield, says of it: — 

"The duties which fall to our secretary are in com- 
plexity and difficulty equal to those of an important public 
department, and never have I known such duties more 
fully met. This could not have been done without 
qualities of a high order. Good sense, good temper, 
patience, skill, and a more than usually retentive memory, 
were combined in Mr. Bosanquet with a devotion to his 
charge which induced him to give a great deal more time 
to it than could reasonably have been expected. I do not 
hesitate to say that the solid progress our Society has 
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made in public opinion is in a great degree owing to his 
able and loyal services." 

The opportunity was seized by those who desired to 
see more strength brought to bear upon District Com- 
mittees, or to economise in salaries, to suggest the 
abolition of the office of General Secretary. A pamphlet 
combining both motives and entitled "A Few Words 
Upon the Present Condition of the Charity Organisation 
Society," was written and circulated among members 
of Council by Mr, A. D. Graham, who exposes the 
weakness of District Committees, suggests the appoint- 
ment of three District Organising Secretaries to devote 
themselves to supervising District Committees, and 
proposes to meet the extra cost by appointing for a time 
Honorary Secretaries to take the place of the retiring 
Secretary.* The suggestion was not one which could 
wisely have been accepted- Voluntary Secretaries of a 
high type had carried on the work of the Society in its 
infancy, but had failed to cope with the constantly 
increasing stress and responsibility which had led to the 
appointment of Mr. Bosanquet. It would have been a 
fatal policy to adopt after five years of rapid develop- 
ment. Lord Lichfield expressed the situation well when 
he wrote to Mr. Bosanquet : — 

" The more I think of the situation the more impressed 
I am with the necessity of full and careful deliberation. 
We must satisfy the public that in selecting a man to 
take your place we are actuated by the single purpose of 
securing the services of one who will command the 
confidence of those who take an intelligent interest in 
raising the condition of the poorer classes by encourag- 
ing habits of self-reliance and providence among them. 
Secondly, whose administrative ability will enable the 
Society to do for London as a whole what has already 
been done with so much success for some districts. We 
cannot expect to secure the services of such a man for a 
less salary than the requisite qualifications would com- 

* A MS. note exists which shows that Mr. Graham was himself 
prepared to undertake the work of Hon. Secretary. 
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mand in any of our Government Departments. Mr. 
Graham's admirable pamphlet points to an arrangement 
which might do all he expects from it, provided that 
the cost of increased efficiency to the District Committees 
is not obtained at the cost of a reduction in the paid 
administrative efficiency of the central office. A great 
part of the work you have done has been voluntary, but 
we must not expect this from others, and the only point 
in which I cannot agree with Mr. Graham is in the 
reliance he is prepared lo place on wholly voluntary 
services for such work as we must look to from our 
secretary. I am satisfied that the future of the Society 
depends in a great measure, if not wholly, upon the 
decision we may arrive at with regard to the appointment 
of your successor." 

It speaks well for the estimation in which the Society 
was generally held, that although no steps were taken to 
advertise the vacancy, there were some twenty candidates 
for the post, of whom most were men of good standing, 
and some of wide experience. And it speaks well for 
the discernment of the selecting Committee that their 
choice fell upon a young man of 26, to whom to entrust 
the future of the Society.* No appointment was ever 
more fully justified in its results than that of Mr. C. S. 
Loch, then employed in the Secretary's department of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. The Society, as we 
have seen, was singularly unfortunate in the first two 
Secretaries appointed; it was as singularly fortunate in 
the next two, of whom the first initiated a policy of 
enterprise and wide-mi ndedness which the second has 
developed through 37 years of devoted service. 

With the appointment of Mr. Loch ihe choice between 
retrenchment and progress was decided. It was ensured, 
that is, that the work of the Society should not be 
narrowed down to the case work of District Committees, 
but that the Council should be strengthened to maintain 
its position as a guide of public opinion and the initiator 
■ Mr. Ijxh was at the time Hon. Sec. of the Islington District 
Committee. 
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of new movements for the benefit of the poor and 
dislressed. 

Personal Visitation. 
From its earliest days the Society has endeavoured to 
enlist the services of voluntary workers in visiting the 
homes of those in need of assistance. That any material 
assistance given should always be accompanied by such 
friendly visitation is one of its first principles; and from 
time to time the attempt has been made to extend the 
system even further. As early as 1870 Sir Charles 
Trevelyan raised the question in an earnest appeal for 
the "systematic visitation of the poor" (Pamphlets, C. 
86). What he wanted was " a thorough system of house 
to house visitation "; in no other way, he maintained, 
could any extensive improvement be hoped for. 

" It is time that we should cease to do alt our charity 
by proxy, and to think that we have discharged our duty 
to society when we have subscribed a five^pound note to a 
public institution. Who are to enquire into the individual 
cases of the swarm of neglected children who are the seed 
plot of future pauperism and crime? There are nearly 
57,000 on the London out-door relief list alone, besides 
those maintained by charity, and the large street arab 
class. It is idle to talk about national education, if no 
machinery is arranged for bringing this young proletaire 
rabble under proper training, before they qualify for the 
reformatory or prison, by breaking the law in so marked 
a manner as to become objects of interest. How is over- 
crowding, with its degrading effects upon health and 
character, to be prevented ; or proper drainage, ventila- 
tion, light and water to be secured ; or legal authority to 
be invoked for the removal of physical and moral 
nuisances, if attention is directed to these vital subjects 
only by fits and starts by a few uninfluential persons? 
Since the beginning of this century the gulf between rich 
and poor has become fearfully wide. The rich have 
become richer and the poor poorer. The proposal is to 
close this gulf and to bring back the rich into such close 
relation with the poor as cannot fail to have a civilising 
and healing influence, and to knit all classes together in 
the bonds of mutual help and goodwill. Everything else 
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would follow from this. There would be no necessity for 
pressing the adoption of remedial measures on the 
attention of the enlightened, public-spirited upper and 
middle class of London, when they were once made to 
understand the real evil and danger of the existing state 
of things by being brought into close contact with it." 

Brave and hopeful words I One wonders what London 
might have been to-day, if "the entire upper, middle 
and working class of the Metropolis " had taken up the 
challenge then thrown down to it, and had set themselves 
to do the work which has been left to be done later by 
the present army of paid officials. There might have 
been some little loss in efficiency here and there; but 
that there would have been great compensating gains, 
who can doubt? As it is, those who have responded 
to the call may well feel that in many directions they 
have shown the way to better things, even if they were 
not able to complete the reforms themselves. 

The Council of the Society accepted the views of Sir 
C. Trevelyan as their own, and issued a Report in which 
they declared that " The systematic visitation of the poor 
at their own homes is an indispensable basis of an 
effective system of charity," and proceeded to make 
suggestions to District Committees as to the best way of 
organising such visiting in their districts. 

In a few districts, notably under Miss Hill's influence, 
a large number of voluntary workers was secured; but 
no comprehensive system was established. The question 
was raised again in February 1877, when a special meet- 
ing of Council was held to consider "Personal work 
among the Poor and How to Organise it," and a paper 
was read by the Rev. M. S. A. Walrond, Hon. Sec. of 
the Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. In 
this paper he described the circumstances from the point 
of view of the three Unions of Whitechapet, Stepney and 
St. George 's-in-the- East : — 

" Out of a population of 200,000 in these Unions he 
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considered that 130,000 were likely to be those among 
whom house-to-house visitation might be wise and useful. 
The number of bond fide visitors in these Unions he 
estimated at about 50 ; they were mainly ladies, generally 
non-resident, working with little or no inter-communica- 
tion, and occasionally as gift-distributing rivals. These 
were not all who visited the poor ; there were 8 relieving 
officers, 10 or 12 School Board visitors, 3 agents of the 
Charity Organisation Society, about 50 clergy and 
recognised dissenting ministers, 1 2 almoners of the 
Society for Relief of Distress, above 100 lay agents, such 
as city missionaries, Bible women, Scripture readers and 
the like, besides all sorts of religious adventurers, Gospel 
missioners, and quite an army of Sunday school teachers, 
who visited the homes of the poor from time to time, but 
did not as a rule visit regularly. The usual state of 
things might be described by what a clergyman in the 
East End had recently told him, viz., that a court in his 
parish might go unvisited from year's end to year's end 
until some special calamity befell it, such as a police case, 
etc., ' then there was a swoop of rival charitable eagles 
from all sorts of religious quarters to settle on the body.* 
Personal work was thus inadequate, unorganised, and 
often tainted with religious prejudice and partisanship." 

The remedy suggested was the organisation of visiting 
round the Chanty Organisation Committees, and the 
impressment of more lady visitors. 

The opinion of Council on the whole went with the 
speaker, but there was an interesting revolt on the part 
of some members against the theory that people could be 
classified into those who were, and those who were not, 
to be visited. Mr. Bartley, manager of the National 
Penny Bank, dreaded the effect on thrift of visitation on 
a large scale. Mr. A. H. Hill feared the injury which 
the Invasion of these lady-brigades from the West End 
would do to the East; it should be left to neighbours to 
help each other. 

The result of the discussion was the appointment of 
a Committee consisting of Mr. Walrond, Miss O. Hill, 
Mr. A. H. Hill, Mr. A. D. Graham, Rev. H. J. Cum- 
mins, and Mr. A. N. Hoare to reconsider the Report of 
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1870. While adhering to it on the whole, some signifi- 
cant modifications may be noted. In the 6rst place, it 
was thought that it would not be possible " to organise 
for a population so vast as that of the Metropolis, a 
scheme of visitation that should be at once complete, 
minute and efficient." Again, a feeling seems to have 
been gaining ground of the right of the working class 
to freedom from unasked for intrusion, as well as of the 
dangers of over-visitation. 

" There are two important conditions essential to the 
healthy and profitable carrying on of such visitation : — 
I, That poor persons shall not be visited unless on some 
definite errand, or unless acquaintance has been pre- 
viously made with them; or, lastly, unless there is some 
special reason for believing that the visit will be accept- 
able. There are, perhaps, few things that would tend 
more directly to the development of a healthy tone in the 
relations between all classes than for it to be recognised 
that well-to-do strangers should no more knock at the 
door of a working man without some distinct object or 
introduction than they should at the door of one in their 
own rank of life. 2. The second condition of sound 
visitation is that relief shall not be directly connected with 
it unless under very exceptional circumstances. The 
whole intercourse will be spoilt if the question of giving 
and receiving be suffered to intrude into it," 

The Report proceeds to urge the desirability of enlist- 
ing the services of voluntary visitors to visit cases dealt 
with by the Committees, and especially those cases in 
which it had not been found advisable to give material 
assistance. It is the latter part of the recommendation 
which it has always, for obvious reasons, been difficult 
to carry into practice. 

Before closing this chapter we may note a few discon- 
nected points of interest, of which some were to lead to 
future developments. 

In September 1878, Council began to advertise in the 
Reporter cases for which District Committees could not 
raise sufficient funds. 
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On November 21 1878, it is announced in the Reporter 
that " The Secretary of the Council will, in accordance 
with instructions from the Administrative Committee, 
be glad to make arrangements with District Committees 
for one or more popular lectures during the ensuing 
winter, on general subjects connected with Charity and 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor." 

In the same month reference is made to an article in 
the British Medical journal by Dr. Francis Warner, in 
which he speaks of "the sufferings which children are 
often subjected to, from the idea that they are idle or 
inattentive at school, when they are really the victims of 
ill-health or inherited disease." 

The Annual Report of 1879 states that a Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed in February 1878, to consider estab- 
lishing one or more registered loan societies in connec- 
tion with the Charity Organisation Society, had reported 
in favour of continuing the present system. They 
submitted as evidence of its success the following 
summary of returns from 35 committees: — 

Total amount lent during two years from 

September 3, 1877 £:i^A 3 " 

Of this there has been repaid ^^2936 12 5 

Outstanding ^613 o 7 

Written off as bad debts ;6l44 10 11 

In the same Report it is stated that a Charities' 
Register has been commenced during the past year, 

Before leaving this period of the Society's history we 
must refer to the beginning of the literature which it has 
gradually built up, and which has done so much to shape 
and make known its teaching. It may indeed be said 
to have begun before the Society itself, with the publi- 
cation in 1868 of "London, Its Growth, Charitable 
Agencies and Wanls," by Mr, C. B. P. Bosanquet. 
This book, which is a wise and interesting survey, based 
upon much practical knowledge, is full of suggestions for 
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reform which the author's subsequent connection with 
the Society enabled him to promote, and the following 
passage is of interest as showing how an institution 
which is really needed will foreshadow itself in other 
minds than those which actually give birth to it. There 
is nothing to indicate that Mr. Bosanquet was at that 
time actually in touch with any of the founders of the 
Society, but he writes: — 

" Surely some attempt at permanent combination, or 
concerted action, amongst volunteers, will be made ere 
long. ... It is essential that in any such attempt the 
work of existing agencies should be as little interfered 
with as possible, and that any new organisation should 
confine itself to supplementing these, and bringing them 
into communication. The arrangement and execution of 
such a scheme will require much thought and practical 
ability. I leave it to better hands than mine ; only adding 
that if competent leaders can be formed, I am confident 
that followers will be forthcoming." 

In 1870 we find the Society advertising in the 
"Parochial Critic" a Ust of "recommended" books, 
as follows : — 

Chalmers' Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
London Pauperism among Jews and Christians. By Dr. 

Stallard. 
London : Its Growth, Charitable Agencies, and Wants. By 

C. B. P. Bosanquet. 
Social Duties in Relation to the Organisation of Works of 

Benevolence. By a Business Man. 
Pauperism and the Poor Laws. Lectures issued by the 

Chalmers' Association. 
Thomas Chalmers. By James Dodd, ch. xii. 
Education and Training, and Tracts on Charities. By a 

Ph3^ician. 

For Distrct Visitors. 
I^ectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Macmillan. 
My Life and What Shall I do with it. By an Old Maid. 
Suggestions to Charity Agents. By C.J.R.T. 
The District Visitor's Note Book and Pariah Vade Mecum. 
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For Inforuation as to the Poor Law. 
Glen's Consolidated Orders of the Poor Law Board. 
Guide to Workhouse Management. By Dr. E. Smith. 
Parish Officers' Almanac and Guide. 

Pamphlkts, Reports, etc. 
Report on the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Edinburgh. 

1868. 
The Systematic Visitation of the Poor in their Own Homes. 

By Sir C. Trevelyan. 
The Condition of the One Square Mile in the East of London. 

By George C. T. Bartley. 
The Plague of Beggars. By a London Physician. 

The following are to be had at the Office of the Charity 

Organisation Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi : 

Meeting of the Society for Organising Charitable Relief, and 

Report of Council, 1870. 
. Speech of the Bishop of London on the Organisation of Charity. 
Report of a Sub-Committee on House to House Visitation. 
District Committee Papers : 

I, General Objects. 

a. Homes. 

3. District Charities. 

4. Books and Fonns. 

This last section represents the beginning of a special 
authorised literature issued by the Council, of which the 
titles now fill several pages of small print. It consists 
of Reports of Special Committees and Conferences, of 
official papers issued by the Council, and of papers on 
many subjects written by members of the Society and 
others and adopted by the Society. In 1874 the Council 
also issued a second book by Mr. Bosanquet (now their 
Secretary) entitled " Handy Book for Visitors of the 
Poor in London." By the end of 1875 the list of the 
special publications of the Council amounts to twenty- 
three. 

In addition to the more or less official publications of 
the Society a number of private ventures were issued by 
members of the Society, who in the early years of its 
existence would seem to have been especially enterprising 
in this direction. During 1871 the following publica- 
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tions are advertised in the Parockutl Critic: "City 
Parochial Endowments," by Sir C. Trevelyan, "Price 
6d. ; " Lancashire Labour and the London Poor,'* by 
Mr. A. H. Hill; " Confessions of an Old Almsgiver, or 
Three Cheers for the Charity Organisation Society," 
3/6, by Mr. Hornsby Wright; "Principles of Pauper 
Labour," 6d., by Mr. E. W. HoUond; "The Labour 
News," one penny weekly, " For affording information 
to Workmen, Employers or Societies on the general 
condition of the Labour Market in London and the 
Provinces," edited by Mr. A. H. Hill; and finally, also 
edited by Mr. A. H, Hill, an interesting series, "The 
Penny Statutes for the People comprising at the low 
uniform rate of one Penny all the recent Acts of Parlia- 
ment which may most closely concern the interests of 
the great body of the people." In the absence of a 
citizens' handbook of the laws, such as is used in Ger- 
many,' this series must have been really valuable, and 
might well be brought up to date. The material for it 
is increasing rapidly. 

For reports of its meetings, and for articles and 
correspondence by lis members, the Society depended 
in 1870 and 1871 upon the Parochial Critic; while 
monthly returns of the cases dealt with by District 
Committees were published by the Times. In May 1871, 
the Parochial Critic was adopted as the official organ 
of the Society, and Mr. A, H. Hill was appointed Editor 
" with an unqualified veto over all matter to be inserted 
in the paper." The arrangement lasted only six months; 
it is possible that Mr. Hill soon discovered that the 
possession of a veto does not supply an Editor with 
material, and that he poured too much of the duller part 
of his " Labour News " into the paper to be of interest 
to the general public. The result was that in January 
1872, the Council started a periodical of its own, the 
Reporter, to be published weekly, at an estimated 
cost of £3 per week. It began with a circulation of 
about 250. Like its successor, the Charity Organisa- 
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lion Review, it never succeeded in satisfying all its 
readers, and there were frequent Committees appointed 
to consider its improvement, and more especially, to 
report on the best means of making it more profitable. 
Constant criticism wsis no doubt healthy, but did not 
succeed in making it a paying concern. 

Instances of Case Work in 1877. {Reporter, pp. 
148-9-) 

Dismissed: Newington. T.H., sawdust dealer, aged 
60, handed a subscription list to the magistrate at the 
Lambeth Police Court, asking him for a contribution A. 
towards the purchase of a donkey, his own having died. 
The magistrate sent the case to the Committee for inves- 
tigation. On inquiry it appeared that applicant was a 
noted drunkard, and that his donkey was not dead, and 
when the inquiry officer called at his house, he was 
informed that applicant was out at work with his donkey 
and cart. It was found that some five weeks previously 
he had borrowed £2 from a tradesman, for the ostensible 
purpose of purchasing a donkey. This he did not do, 
and was drunk for some days afterwards. The person 
from whom he borrowed the money has sued him in the 
County Court. About seven names were attached to the 
subscription list, which was detained and, with a full 
report, sent to the magistrate, who has placed the matter 
in the hands of the police. 

Recommended: Lambeth. Three unmarried sisters, 
from 49 to 53 years of age, lineal descendants of Daniel \ 
De Foe, had maintained themselves in respectability by 
teaching and needlework until the oldest of them became 
quite disabled by rheumatism. The case was brought to 
the notice of the Committee by a distant relative, who 
gave a little temporary aid, which was supplemented by 
the Committee. The investigation into their case 
showed the genuineness of their pedigree, and that they 
had striven to maintain themselves, and were unable to 
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do so any longer. Letters were written to the news- 
papers on their behalf, with a view to raise sufficient 
funds to purchase small annuities for them. In conse- 
quence of the action of the Committee in the matter, Her 
Majesty has graciously conferred a pension of £75 a 
year on each of them. 

Assisted: Wandsworth. A bill-sticker and carrier, 
aged 50, with a wife of the same age, and having 12 
children, the youngest of whom was i^ years old, applied 
for a loan of jCio to buy a horse. The three eldest 
children were off his hands, the three next contributed 
to their own support, and others were at school. Inves- 
ligation showed that the man was a very steady, hard- 
working honest man; that his own earnings were about 
35/- a week, and that he had to pay a good deal for 
horse hire. The Committee made him a loan of £8 on 
the security of his sons, another of whom advanced the 
remaining £2. The loan was being punctually repaid 
until, in consequence of an accident to his horse, he 
begged for an extension of time, which the Committee 
granted to him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Criticism and Progress, 1879 — 1899. 

After ten years' work what was the position of the 
Society in the estimation of the public and of its own 
supporters? We can learn something of this from a 
correspondence in the Times (March 1879) which arose 
out of a meeting convened by the Marylebone Committee 
to recommend the Society to the public. The meeting 
was well attended, and presided over by the Rt. Hon. G. 
Goschen, and its proceedings were enlivened by the 
presence of some eight or more representatives of an 
"Anti-Charity Organisation Society," who moved 
hostile amendments to the resolutions proposed. A few 
days later the Rev. H. R. Haweis wrote to the Times, 
describing and criticising the position of the Charity 
Organisation Society at that time : — 

" I have been an eager, some say intemperate, advocate 
of the Society. I have seen it, year by year more firmly 
established, year by year more fiercely maligned; but at 
the present time the Society has more to fear and more to 
learn from friendly criticism than from open attack. It 
is clear that the Society has not, in proportion to its 
merits, won the confidence of the deserving poor, the 
clergy, or the charitable public. This is partly due to 
not having at its disposal adequate means and sufficiently 
strong branch committees. But these very defects are 
due to a widespread ignorance of the Society's aims, and 
a certain public blindness to the results already accom- 
plished. In spite of the words ' Charity Organisation,' 
the Charity Organisation Society is still confounded with 
a dole society because it gives doles. In spite of accom- 
plished facts, the Charity Organisation Society is often 
63 
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said to do nothing because its failures always find 
publicity, while the measure of its helpfulness cannot be 
set forth in any report. The public has often relieved 
without examination, and no charges are brought against 
it. The Charily Organisation Society occasionally 
examines without relieving, and everyone is indignant. 
Still, we shall be wise to admit that the Society ought 
never to dismiss a case without referring it to the right 
quarter after examination." 

The writer then suggests that the Society should proceed 
to abolish all "doles," i.e., all expenditure in relief; 
and yet to dismiss no case undealt with, i.e., without 
referring it to the right quarter for relief. He further 
recommended the establishment of a loan Society 
aDiliated with the Charity Organisation Society, but 
under separate management. 

The letter was answered by Sir C. Trevelyan and 
other members of the Society, taking the line that Mr. 
Haweis was "theoretically" right, but that in practice 
it was found impossible to "refer" all cases with a cer- 
tainty of their being rightly helped, and therefore it was 
necessary for the Committees to give relief themselves. 
But it was maintained that this relief did not — or at least 
was supposed not to — take the shape of doles ; but formed 
part of a definite " plan " for the permanent benefit of 
the recipient. 

But the Society itself was far from satisfied with the 
work of its District Committees, which in some districts 
was very inefficient. Council was concentrating its 
attention upon the task of improving them, and in 
November 1879, the question of paid secretaries was 
introduced, the Rev, R. J. Simpson moving that every 
District Committee should have a paid Secretary unless 
peculiar conditions rendered the present arrangement 
preferable. Vehement opposition was aroused : both on 
the ground of expense, and because it was alleged that 
" paid officers tend to kill voluntary work." One Com- 
mittee had tried a paid Secretary and found they got on 
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better without him; others were quite satisfied with their 
work as it was. Mr. A. H. Hill supported the motion 
with his usual picturesque vigour: — 

" Nothing, in his opinion, could be more ghastly than 
the description which had been given of the manner in 
which work was done in one of their District Committees. 
.... It should be remembered that the Society had 
undertaken certain definile functions, and that these could 
not be discharged if these offices, which ought to be 
armouries, were turned into toy-shops where men of 
leisure might find amusement. . , . The Society had now 
been in existence for ten years, and it was time that they 
sat down before the walls of Jericho and ceased to blow 
trumpets. The issue before them was whether or not 
poor districts should be served as well as, or better than, 
the richer districts," 

The resolution was referred to the Administration Com- 
mittee to consider in connection with a Report on the 
work of the District Committees which was being 
prepared by the Secretary. Mr. Loch had been making 
a round of inspection, and his Report, issued in 1880, 
gives a comprehensive picture of the work done by the 
Society in the various districts. On the question of 
direct organisation he says: — 

" A very important fact, which has been acknowledged 
by almost every committee, is that there is an extreme 
deficiency of organising power. The committees within 
their committee- rooms work at their cases, while around 
them are district visitors and other almoners distributing 
doles almost, if not quite, as they did ten years ago. No 
doubt the action of the Society has produced silent 
reforms, yet between the committees and the district 
visitors is a gulf fixed. . . , The district visitors proceed 
on their own methods with their own cases. The District 
Committees apply their principles to the cases that come 
before them. No measures are taken for combining the 
two systems. Charity organisation is, in fact, that part 
of the Society's work for which there appears to be no 
suitable machinery." 
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On the other hand, with some exceptions, the Committees 
had greatly improved their own case work, and had 
abandoned the system of doles to which they had so 
frequently had recourse in earlier years. 

" That much good and hard work is heing done by the 
committees is evident, and reliance can be placed upon 
almost all of them for the proper treatment of cases. In 
one or two great changes will, I hope, be shortly made; 
some have mtroduced, or are now introducing, reforms. 
Three or four committees appear to have fallen very much 
behind the other committees; they are comparatively 
isolated, and their work is greatly below the average." 

In short, it was evident that the Society had as yet 
only laid the foundations upon which to build. Until 
the Committees themselves were doing good work they 
could have little influence, and now that the Committees 
tt»«re doing good work it proved to be so strenuous and 
absorbing that no strength was left for organising. 
Everything pointed to the necessity of introducing paid 
workers into the Districts with time and ability to make 
the organising of local relief a reality. 

The same conclusion is indicated in a speech made by 
Mr. Walrond at the Annual Meeting 1880, on the reasons 
why the Clergy did not heartily co-operate with the 
Charity Organisation Society: — 

" The first reason was that the District Committees 
were not so efficient as they might be. Inquiry was 
slow ; the charity agents often inefficient. Too much was 
left in their hands. Some committees were very weak, 
especially in the regular attendance of their members. 
The clergy were busy men. They could give, but not 
waste, their time, and it disappointed them to attend 
meetings where little work seemed to be done, or to ask 
for information which arrived ten days too late to be of 
use. The main point in gaining the co-operation bf the 
clergy would be to make — what were the backbone of the 
whole Society — the District Committees thoroughly 
efficient. 

" A second reason why the clergy had not perhaps 
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joined the Society more cordially was because they had 
been irritated by the attitude that they thought the Society 
held towards them. The most brilliant and incisive of 
the Charity Organisation Society's members had on 
public platforms often pointed a moral or adorned a tale 
by instances of clerical ignorance, imbecility, pig- 
headedness, or even dishonesty. That was not the way 
to conciliate them." 

Before passing to relate the steps taken to improve 
the work of the Committees we may note some other 
details of 1879. The total income for the General Fund 
(Council) was ;^io,548, including ;^i,626 given for 
relief purposes. The main items of expense were : 
Secretaries ;£'674, other officers ;^585, Printing ^^240, 
Reporter £354, Grants to District Committees' Aid 
Fund ;^2,425, Payments to District Committees for 
relief purposes, Payments to City Committee jC475t 
Rent ;^350. 

There were in addition two special funds. The 
District Committee Aid Fund amounted to £3,934; of 
this only a small amount — ;^i59 — had been contributed 
by the richer Committees, the remainder being made up 
mainly from Mr. Peek's gift of i^i,ooo (see Ch. XI), 
and a grant from Council. The Provident Dispensaries 
Extension Fund was of a temporary nature, and 
amounted only to ;f 222. 

The Annual Report of the Council includes no account 
of the financial position of District Committees; but it 
shows that the number of cases dealt with was 21,445, 
of which 9,236 were dismissed or unfavourably reported 
on, 4,892 were recommended to other agencies for 
assistance, and 7,317 were directly assisted by the 
Committees. 

The Inquiry work of the Central Office shews inquiries 
into 117 institutions and 611 Reports on old and new 
institutions; 341 inquiries into individual cases, and 651 
Reports on old and new individual cases. 

The growth of the movement throughout the country 
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is shown by the list of 89 Corresponding Societies in the 
United Kingdom, 18 of which were federated or affiliated 
Charity Organisation Societies. 

The Patron of the Society in 1879 was the Queen, the 
President was the Bishop of I-ondon. Most of the 
pioneers of the Society were still connected with it in 
one way or another. Lord Lichfield, the Duke of West- 
minster, Cardinal Manning, Rev. Dr. Barry, Mr. C. B. 
P. Bosanquet, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. W. M. Wilkinson, were 
Vice-Presidents; General CavenaghwasVice-Chairman ; 
and Dr. Hawksley, Mr. S. Fuller, Mr. A. H. Hill, Sir 
C. E. Trevelyan, Mr. J. R. Hollond, General Lynedoch 
Gardiner, Rev. Septimus Hansard were ail members of 
Council, and most of them working on District Com- 
mittees. 

To return to the District Committees. There was 
much difficulty in introducing the policy of paid Secre- 
taries. The tradition of the Society was all against it, 
the expense was thought to be prohibitive, the need for 
improvement was only partially realised. The question 
was again discussed at Council in April 1880, and 
opinion went in favour of employing a higher class of 
agents rather than Secretaries. Then a beginning was 
made indirectly by arranging that Assistant Secretaries 
of the Council should be temporarily attached to some 
of the weakest Committees. The Annual Report for 
1882 says: — 

" . . . . The position of the Hackney Committee was 
considered in August last, and it was arranged that for a 
time one of the assistant secretaries to the Council should 
devote himself entirely to the supervision and extension 
of the work in that Union. The experiment has been 
justified by the result. Another assistant secretary to the 
Council is about to undertake similar work in the 
Newington district. Experience shows that the best way 
of assisting District Committees, most of whose difficul- 
ties arise from the lack of men and women of leisure to 
engage actively in their work, is to place at their disposal 
for a time, officers well acquainted with the principles and 
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methods of the Society, and able to form a centre for 
charitable workers and to ensure the thorough execution 
of all case-work." 

A new difficulty arose out of this policy. The more 
capable the Secretary was, the greater became the mass 
of work which he attracted to the office, and the more 
diflicult it became for him to be withdrawn. The 
Secretary lent to Newington (Mr. Gage Gardiner) 
became permanently attached there, and a few years later 
he reports that the burden of case-work is too heavy to 
permit him to organise as yet, though he is hoping to 
get some members of Committee to relieve him of a 
portion of the office work. The Secretary at Poplar, 
Mr. Evelegh, reports on the same occasion that no 
organisation is done by his Committee and that he is 
fully occupied with the office and case work. 

In 1883 a fresh effort was made, and the Administra- 
tive Committee submitted to Council a Report on 
Finance and Organisation in which the work of the 
District Committees was severely criticised: — 

" From the evidence before them, the Committee have 
come to the conclusion that the Committees of the Society, 
in poor and rich districts alike, are, except in one or two 
particulars . . . scarcely more than Investigation and 
Relief Societies." 

The case work is described as well done for the most 
part, but of organisation there is little. Even the Clergy 
who ostensibly work with the Committees — 

" so far from becoming co-operators in organised charity 
turn the local Committees into relief agencies. . . . They 
give the Society no assistance whatever. ... It is especi- 
ally serviceable for cases which District Visitors are in 
despair or tired over. ... At present the case-work 
absorbs the Committees. , . . The Committee itself is, 
as a rule, not so orjjanised as to leave any of its powers 
free for ortjanisation." 
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The remedy proposed was : — 

" the appointment of five paid officers, men or women, to 

be attached for a time to District Committees, and to give 

up their whole time to perfecting the local work and 

organising charity." 

Towards the cost of this experiment one member of the 

Administrative Committee offered ;^i,ooo, payable in 

annual sums of ;^20o a year, and another ^loo for three 

years. 

The report was received at Council with much angry 
remonstrance from members of those Committees which 
had been most severely criticised, but it was ultimately 
carried by a large majority, and steps were immediately 
taken to provide and assign the Secretaries.* 

The Report had achieved a very necessary purpose, 
but we may be permitted to wonder, after this lapse of 
time, whether perhaps it was not too sweeping in its 
condemnation, A Society without relief funds of its 
own could not have carried on the large amount of 
successful case work without the co-operation of many 
external agencies, and to the extent in which these were 
co-operating they were also "organised." Indeed, in 
its Report of 1883 the Council appends a list of over 
zoo charities with which the District Committees had 
co-operated during the preceding year. Again, the 
following extract from the 1882 Report of the Maryle- 
bone Committee is interesting, both as illustrating this 
aspect of organisation, and for purposes of comparison 
with the work to-day : — 

"To organise, is to bring into working relations with 

• " In 1875, upon Mr. A. D. Graham's retirement from the 
post of Hon. Secretary at St. Saviour's, Mr. Machin, and subse- 
quently Mr. Gossett, was appointed Clerk, or rather Secretary, 
to the Committee— the first appointment of this kind made in 
the Society, In i88a Mr. T. Gage Gardiner was appointed 
Secretary at Newington, where he still is, and Mr. Evelegh at 
Poplar. In 1883 Mr. H. V. Toynbee, who had worked for the 
Society in several districts, was made Secretary at Hampstead." 
(Twenty-first Annual Report, 1888-9.} 
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one another certain forces which, aiming at an identical 
object, have been up to that time acting more or less 
independently. The identical object in the matter before 
us is right relief of the poor. The forces in independent 
action to effect this object have been as many as five, 

1. The Poor Law, administering State relief to the 
destitute, according to areas of civil parishes. 

2. The Magistrate, rendering casual help, from the 
contributions of special donors, to those who come before 
him in his court. 

3. Ecclesiastical bodies, distributing church charity to 
their clients, partly by areas of districts, partly in accord- 
ance with denominational grouping. 

4. Benevolent institutions, rendering public assistance 
to special cases, which either have local claims or the 
recommendation of subscribers. 

5. Private aid, generally given in pursuit of mere 
private knowledge. ' 

This last item is somewhat cryptically characterised; but 
the list is interesting by its brevity. If we were to revise 
it to-day we should have to add a whole set of new 
"forces," such as the Health Authorities, the Relief 
Committees of the Education Authorities, the Distress 
Committees. 

The assistance given by the Council to District Com- 
mittees is thus described in its i6th Annual Report 

(1883-4)=- 

" Every effort is made by the Council to help the 
Committees with superior of}icers,and to ensure adequacy 
of relief . . . besides ^^2,462, grants to District Com- 
mittee-s for their general purposes, and £^14 expended 
in grants to District Committees for general relief pur- 
poses, in supplementation of the relief raised by them 
locally or obtained for special cases, ;^ 1,026 has been paid 
to District Secretaries who are at work on District Com- 
mittees. . . . ;^i,7os has been obtained for Committees 
on special advertised cases; and ;^2,572 has been ex- 
pended by the Convalescent Committee upon accommo- 
dation for cases known to District Committees." 

Though the Council was concentrating its attention 
upon improving the work of District Committees, it was 
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also busy in many other directions in the early eighties. 
Most of these will be dealt with in special chapters, on 
Housing, Medical Reform, etc. ; but there remain several 
items to be included here. 

In 1879 the Society arranged for a series of lectures, 
" with a view to making more widely known the princi- 
ples involved in the work now generally spoken of as 
Charity Organisation," They were delivered in Exeter 
Hall, and the lecturers included Mr. George C. T, 
Hartley, manager of Ihe National Penny Bank, on "The 
Work of Charily in Promoting Provident Habits," Mr. 
Francis Peek of the London School Board, on "The 
Uncharitableness of Inadequate Relief"; Sir George 
Young, on " Friendly Societies and the Limits of State 
Aid and Control in Industrial Insurance," and the Rev. 
J, R. Pretyman on " Voluntary versus Legal Relief." 

In May 1882 was published the first Charities Register 
and Digest, a work compiled with immense labour, 
consisting of about 900 pages, with a preface or handy 
book of reference by Mr. Loch, dealing with the adminis- 
tration of charity, and the legal provision made by the 
Poor Law and other authorities for the relief of the poor 
and afflicted. It was an immediate success, the first 
edition being sold out before Christmas. There have 
since been twenty editions, and the volume, much 
enlarged, is now re-edited annually. 

In 1883 the Society introduced a system of " Central 
Collection " for London Charities, which aimed at 
reducing the cost and trouble of collection. The 
ordinary method was for the charities to employ collec- 
tors, who were paid as much as 12 per cent, on new 
contributions, and 4 per cent, on old. Some years 
previously the Liverpool Charity Organisation Society 
had instituted the plan of co-operative collection for such 
charities as were willing to combine, and it was now 
collecting and distributing over ;^2 1,000 a year, at a 
cost of I per cent. 

"There is by this method a greater certainty in the 
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income received by Charities; and to bankers, who have 
to pay to Charities a large number of small sums on 
behalf of their clients at this season of the year, it is, as 
a matter of business, an obvious advantage." 

In the Annual Report for 1885 we read ;— 
" There are now eleven charitable institutions included 
in the Collection Union. The receiptsot several Societies 
have been augmented by it, and the cost of collection has 
been at a minimum. (Jne Society, in recognition of the 
advantages which have accrued to it, has, unasked, sent 
to the Council a payment of 5 per cent, on the contribu- 
tions collected on its behalf. The total collections in 
1883-4 was ;£'2478; "i 1884-5, ;£3,203." 

Tiie work has proceeded steadily since then, but has not 
expanded as at, Liverpool; in 1910 a little over ;£6,ooo 
was collected on behalf of about twenty institutions. 
The Secretary writes (Feb. 3, 1913) : — 

"In Liverpool it was a decided advantage to the 
Bankers to have a Clearing House. The London system 
is much more miscellaneous, and it did not appear that 
it would be considered a service by the Bankers them- 
selves to have what was done in Liverpool. Conse- 
quently, we have only created a kind of smaller clientele 
of persons who wished to send us a single cheque for 
their contributions to Charities. We, on the other hand, 
send them reports on any Charities they wish to enter 
on their annual lists, and we are enabled in that way to 
guide and to warn them." 

We may note now certain new influences which were 
beginning to make themselves felt in London. First 
there were the beginnings of the Socialist propaganda. 
In 1882 there appeared Henry George's " Progress and 
Poverty," a book which gave rise to an immense amount 
of discussion, in the Charity Organisation Reporter as 
elsewhere. It was followed in 1884 by Henry George 
himself, who early in that year delivered at St. James's 
Hall the first of a series of lectures which he proposed 
to give in the principal towns of England. 

In 1882 again the Democratic Federation was formed, 
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and Mr. Hyndman is to be found vigorously combating 
the introduction of Chinese labour into England, a peril 
which at the present day seems rather shadowy. In 
1883 he was writing letters on "Scientific Socialism," 
and attributing all the well known evils of uncertainty of 
unemployment to " the system of capitalist production." 
In April 1884, a set debate on Socialism took place 
between him and Mr. Bradlaugh at St. James's Hall. 
In a different way, but no less ardently, the group of 
which William Morris was the centre, were warring 
against a society full of ills, and sowing hopes of a future 
in which they should disappear.* There can be no 
doubt that they did much to rouse the public conscience, 
and to prepare the way for future reforms; though their 
immediate effect, by encouraging hasty and alarmist 
panaceas, was disastrous. In January 1884, the 
Reporter notes: — 

" The Socialistic movement appears to be gaining a 
great hold upon the clergy owing to the fact that they, 
more than any other of the educated classes, are brought 
into close contact with the evils which Socialism desires 
to remove." 

Again, in June 1884 : — 

" Books on the poor, poverty, social questions, slums 
and the like subjects, rush fast and furious from the 
press. The titles of some of them sound like sentimental 
novels," 

' " Life of Frederic Shields," p. 291. 

In 1886 F. Madox Brown writes : "1 was at a mass meeting 
of the unemployed yesterday at Pomona Gardens— 6,000 or 7,cx» 
poor, wretched -looking, ragged fellows. I had to speechify 
them, for — did I tell you ? — I and some others have started a 
'labour bureau' to register all who want employment, and invite 
those who want them to come to us. The workers have come 
in numbers, but not 5 per cent, of these numbers as emplq3rers. 
In fact. I believe the manufacturer looks upon a good broad 
margin of starving workmen as the necessary accompaniment 
of cheap labour— I shall get a nice name, T expect." 
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They do indeed, and we can imagine the sort of writing 
contained in the volumes called "The Poor of the 
Period, or Leaves from a Loiterer's Diary," " In the 
Slums," " Help for the Helpless; London's Bitter Cry 
Hushed in Canada," "The Hopeful Cry of Outcast 
London," "Our Lapsed Masses." Such an outbreak 
of sensationalism led inevitably to the disaster of the 
Mansion House Fund of iS86. 

A very different type of influence was that of the 
University Settlement. The Annual Report of May 
1884 says: "The schemes for University Settlements, 
which are likely to have a prosperous future, wiU 
probably promote a better co-operation between lay and 
clerical workers, and bring to the East End and else- 
where many recruits." As is well known the scheme 
originated with Mr. Barnett, and it is described in a 
paper read by him at Oxford, and partly reprinted in 
the Charity Organisation Reporter in January 1884. 
He wanted a development of College Missions : — 

"At present an East End clergyman visits a college, 
and rouses the men's sympathy with the condition of the 
poor. A subscription is raised, a former member of the 
College appointed Mission Curate ; and he sets in motion 
the usual parochial machinery, and invites the assist- 
ance of other members. ... If a man visits his College 
mission, he finds a population dwarfed in stature, smugly 
content with the vice and misery of their existence, joy- 
less, ignorant of men and of God. On the other hand, a 
church, used only a few hours in the week; a clergyman 
holding together his congregation by meetings and 
treats, almost broken down by the strain. What can fie 
do single-handed? The visitor goes away discontented, 
inclined to give up faith in the mission and hope of 
giving the best to the poor." 

He then describes his idea of a University Settlement, 
working in close connection with the University Exten- 
sion movement, and bridging the interval between rich 
and poor. 

Another paper by Mr. Barnett appeared in the 
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February number of the Nineteenth Century; a Com- 
mittee was formed in Oxford to carry out the scheme; 
and a Hall was built in Whitechapel and called after 
Arnold Toynbee, who had died a year previously. In 
October 1884 the Reporter writes :— 

" We may now regard the University Settlement in 
Whitechapel as a fait accomfU. Toynbee Hall, it is 
true, is as yet in the builder's hands, and the embryo 
university opens another session in the St. Jude's School- 
room ; but there is every prospect of an almost immediate 
removal into more commodious quarters; the personnel 
of the Settlement is fairly complete; and a sort of in- 
augural meeting was actually held last week, though not 
in the new building. Once more, then, we may wish Mr. 
Barnett every success." 

This was but the first of many Settlements to follow. 
There are now over twenty in London, in addition to 
many school and college missions. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of these later ones is the Women's Univer- 
sity Settlement, founded in 1887 by Miss Griiner, which 
was not only the first application of the scheme for 
women, but the first also to introduce the idea of whole 
time service for its residents, with the regular training 
made possible by it. 

In 1885 the Reporter, which had been the weekly 
paper of the Society for thirteen years, was superseded 
by the Charity Organisation Review. The change 
was primarily due to a desire to economise. The 
Reporter was an excellent paper, and still affords 
much interesting and instructive reading; but its circu- 
lation was small, even within the Society itself, and the 
loss upon it was great, sometimes as much as ;^300 a 
year. It was thought that by converting it into a 
monthly periodical containing articles of more general 
interest it might be made self-supporting; indeed the 
Annual Report for that year confidently announces that 
the Review is to be self-supporting from the first. 
There must have been some strange miscalculation in 
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the estimaies, for the first year's account showed that tlie 
receipts were only ;^2i6 against an expenditure of £4^1 ; 
and the profit from the Review has never been measur- 
able in terms of money. 

That the Society maintained its breadth of outlook is 
shown by the list of subjects considered at Council in 
1885-6. It includes Local Government and its Respon- 
sibilities, The Employment of Epileptics, Benefit Socie- 
ties for Women, The Care of Invalid Children, Metro- 
politan Poor Law Institutions, and Emigration. 

An additional field for discussion and the interchange 
of ideas was afforded by the Denison Club, which was 
formed by members of the Society in 1885, and for 
twenty-six years was a meeting place for workers. The 
first meeting of the Club took place at Toynbee Hall, on 
Wednesday, June 3rd; it is described in the Review 
as a development of small weekly meetings in the 
Adelphi. It soon after acquired rooms of its own at 
15 Buckingham Street, and followed the Charity 
Organisation Society when it moved to Denison House. 
There it died. 

After the appointment of the paid Secretaries there 
was a steady progress of District Committees, first in 
preparing a basis of thoroughly good case work carried 
out by representative Committees, and then in building 
upon that basis a structure of local organisation. In the 
Annual Report for 1887-8 we find a description of one of 
the Committees which shows that some at least are 
becoming what they were intended to be — representative 
of the locality they worked in. By this time also the 
" special case system " has been developed. The 
original plan of " referring " cases to appropriate 
agencies has for the most part disappeared, for it seldom 
happened that any one agency by itself was prepared to 
do all that was needed in the assistance of a family. 
Hence the method was adopted of appealing on each 
case as it arose to as many agencies as might be neces- 
sary, to get the assistance, whether in money or in kind, 
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which was required. In this way a Committee might 
concentrate a large amount of help upon the families in 
which they were interested without themselves maintain- 
ing any fund for relief purposes. For the three years 
1885-8 the amounts expended through the Society in 
relief were ;^24,733, ;£26,247, and ;^26,248; so that it 
had indirectly become the largest relief Society in the 
Metropolis. Much more also was guided by the District 
Committees, inasmuch as it was given on their recom- 
mendation, though not passing through their books. 
The following case illustrates these points : — 

"A cab-driver with large family. Thrifty but unfor- 
tunate. Had broken leg in an accident. Helped with 
, weekly allowance and country holidays for children. 
Total expense £,■}. 13s. 6d. ; borne partly by visitor, 
partly by almoner S.R.D., aided by small grant from 
relief fund. Amount passed through the books of the 
Charity Organisation Society 12s. gd." 

The Report for 1888-9 again speaks of the improved 
work of District Committees. There is 

"a more co-operative spirit. Their relations with the 
Poor Law Guardians are more close and harmonious 
than formerly. There is a better division of labour 
between the clergy and committees. More care is taken 
to seek the source of the trouble in cases of distress, and 
the means of help are more closely studied." 

In this year also it was decided that the accounts of 
District Committees should be audited annually by a 
firm of professional accountants. Hitherto each Com- 
mittee had made its own arrangements, but in 1890 
Messrs. van de Linde were appointed to the work which 
they have carried oiit ever since. 

In 1S91 an interesting discussion arose at Council 
over a gift of money for relief purposes which had been 
offered to various District Committees, coupled with the 
condition that it should be used for Church of England 
cases only. The discussion was enlivened by the fact 
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that an account of the matter was published in The 
Inquirer before it was brought before Council, and the 
view was expressed in that paper that acceptance of the 
gift "clearly involved the Committees in the adminis- 
tration of an ecclesiastical and theological trust." The 
same view was taken by the St. Saviour's Committee, 
which declined the gift on the grounds (i) that it was for 
general relief and not for "special cases," and (2) that 
it would involve asking applicants for assistance whether 
they belonged to the Church of England, thus introduc- 
ing a test contrary to the principles of an unseclarian 
Society. At an adjourned meeting of Council not only 
was much difference of opinion expressed, but it was 
evident that feeling was very strong on both sides. 
Letters were read from Dr. Hawksley, who could see 
no infraction of the Society's original principles in 
accepting the gift ; and from two members of the Stjciety 
declaring their intention of breaking their connection 
with it if the gift were accepted. The recommendation 
of the Administrative Committee which Council was 
asked to adopt was: — 

" that so long as membership of a religious body is not 
made in any way a consideration in the granting of relief, 
there is no objection to funds which are restricted to 
members of a special religious body being administered 
by the Society"; 

and this was ultimately carried by 39 votes against 25. 

In the autumn of 1894 an appeal was made in the press 
asking for increased personal help from volunteers. 
The District Committees were realising more and more 
how much could be done by continued visiting of the 
families they had assisted, but were handicapped by the 
difficulty of finding enough helpers to undertake the 
work. Many replies were received in answer to the 
appeal, and some very useful recruits were drawn into 
the Society. A return made in 1895 showed that the 
number of members of District Committees was about 
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twelve hundred, and it was estimated that at least eight 
or nine hundred took a constant part in the Society's 
weekly work. The way in which that work has developed 
is again emphasised in the Report for 1895-6 : — 

"One point, however, cannot but strike the most super- 
ficial observer. It is the great alteration that has taken 
place in the character of the Society's work. There is 
now a consideration of detail and a carefulness of treat- 
ment in the individual case that fifteen or twenty years 
ago was hardly appreciated, and therefore in only a very 
small degree attained. Cases of all kinds are visited and 
supervised, often for a very long time. The plans of 
treatment are more complete and thought out with more 
originality. A very much larger band of workers, con- 
nected with the Society, some by membership of the 
District Committees, some rather as independent friends 
and helpers, aid it in the care of pensioners and in other 
branches of work. The training of new workers, 
wherever it is undertaken, imposes a considerable 
responsibility on the staff of a Committee, but it, too, 
brings many of the younger generation into contact with 
the Society." 

Now, too, we find the District Committees attracting 
working men to co-operate with them : — 

"The larger number of meetings of District Com- 
mittees which are now held in the evening enables work- 
ing-men to take part in the Society's daily work to a 
much greater extent than formerly was possible" {ibid.). 

Again, in 1896-7, the St. Olave's Committee, alluding 
to a Conference convened by the South London Com- 
mittees, writes: — 

"As an outcome of the meeting, six of those present 
being members of the Foresters, Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, Hearts of Oak, and Rechabite Societies, were 
invited to attend the Committee, and have since been 
elected members. As was anticipated, the closer co- 
operation with these Societies has been very advantage- 
ous, and we believe that, as our work b^:omes better 
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understood, it will be found that there are many ways in 
which we can render mutual services to each other." 

Side by side with these developments in the Com- 
mittees' work we find the policy of "decentralisation" 
in the districts, which— coinciding with some years of 
industrial prosperity— resulted in a diminution of cases 
between 1895-8 from 20,141 to 16,479. The movement 
aimed at a devolution of relief work by encouraging the 
churches and chapels to form their own Committees for 
carrying it on wisely. The Society has never desired to 
absorb the relief of the districts into its own hands. We 
have already noticed the Councils formed in very early 
days in St. George's, Hanover Square. A fresh impulse 
towards such devolution occurred in the early nineties, 
when it is recorded that : — 

" Parishes are passing into the hands of younger men, 
able and energetic, whose aims and methods are closely 
akin to those of the C.O.S." (A.R., 1891-2). 

In 1895-^ the Clapham and Stepney Committees report 
close co-operation with two Relief Committees; and the 
Council 

" interested in ascertaining how far Relief Committees 
have been formed and how far they work like that in 
St. Anne's, Limehouse, on practically the same principles 
as a Charity Organisation Committee," 

■—•Kl 

sent a circular to District Committees asking for infor- 
mation on the subject. The result was not very 
encouraging : — 

" Only very few Parochial Relief Committees appeared 
to be managed on well-considered principles, and it 
seemed very desirable that steps should be taken to 
ensure that a higher standard of work should, if possible, 
be adopted by them." 

Papers of suggestions were prepared, and meetings held 
to explain the methods of forming such Committees: 
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and by 1898-9 considerable progress had been made. 
The St. Marylebone Charity Organisation Committee 
was represented on five Church Committees, Camberwell 
and Battersea report progress in establishing new ones, 
Vauxhall and North Lambeth refer to a meeting of 
Clergy convened by the Bishop of Rochester. In 
Shoreditch and Vauxhall Committees had been formed 
accepting the principles and methods of the Charity 
Organisation Society and working with a trained 
Secretary. To these two Committees was accorded the 
privilege of having inquiries made for them by District 
Committees.* 

In this year also it is recorded that 

"At Dulwich members of the Committee have organ- 
ised a Council of workers amongst the poor for purposes 
of consultation. This is another method of promoting 
organisation consistently with the larger aims of the 
Society which might be applicable toother disricts," 

Ten years later^again we see how long it takes for 
the seed to grow — the system of Parochial Committees 
has taken firm hold, and has led to a marked increase 
in co-operation and organisation: — 

" One effect of the work of the Society has been to 
promote the establishment of Relief Committees on 
methods that are gradually superseding the older 
parochial systems of relief. The clergy in many in- 
stances have taken the initiative and have introduced new 
and well-considered changes into their parochial admini- 
stration. In many parishes these changes have taken 
the form of a Parochial Committee, worked on new lines 
and generally on the following plan. Usually the area 
of the Committee is the parish, but this is not always 
the case. A Committee is formed that is, as far as 
possible, broadlv constituted, and includes other than 
members of the E.stabli5hed Church. A worker who has 
been trained at District Committees of the Society, and 
• These co-operating Committees would have the advantage 
of consulting the records of the Society, referring to some 
500,000 families. 
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has often also attended the lectures of the School of 
Sociology, is placed in charge, ' takes down tfie cases,' 
and makes inquiry, and in addition obtains information 
from and through the Commfttee of the District and the 
other District Committees of the Society. . . . There are 
now some twelve of these Committees in London, acting 
in federation with the Society. But even where these 
Committees are not yet established, there is in many 
districts a very close and friendly co-operation with the 
parishes" (A.R,, 1908-g). 

To return to our decade 1889-99, we find two impor- 
tant discussions taking place at Council with reference 
to the work of District Committees. In 1894 a difficult 
situation was created by the action of a District Com- 
mittee in proposing to appoint as Hon. Secretary an 
ex-District Secretary, whom the Council had found it 
necessary to retire from its service as not adequately 
representing the views of the Society. The affair con- 
cluded in tlie resolution being passed : — 

" That the Council, while recognising that, according 
to the general practice. District Committees are free to 
appoint any person as hon. secretary whom they select, 
is of opinion that no person should be appointed as hon. 
secretarv who has been retired from the service of the 
Council" 

The other discussion arose out of a difficulty which 
had been experienced by the Society from very early 
times; i.e., that District Committees were liable to be 
organised for relief by others, instead of vice versa. In 
the Annual Report for 1897-8 it is written : — 

" There was, it was said, a tendency on the part of some 
agencies to send cases to the District Committees simply 
for relief, even though the agency itself was wholly or in 
part able to help the applicants in question. This feel- 
mg led to the appointment of a Special Committee. 
Returns made to this Committee by the District Com- 
mittees showed that the larger part of the moneys raised 
by them was received from relations, employers, friends 
of the applicants, clergy, and charities, general and local. 
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There was a great advance in the amount of friendly 
co-operation with the clergy; and the conclusion was 
drawn ' that, though the method of raising money from 
relatives and others was laborious, and of necessity 
occupied a large part of the time of the honorary and 
other officials and the members of the Committee, it had 
in the main tended to the improvement of charitable 
work, and to the organisation of charity.' It was felt, 
however, that if the Society took a rather more guarded 
line in regard to relief, it would probably advance the 
work of organisation still better. Accordingly a recom- 
mendation of the Committee was adopted in the following 
form : ' That District Committees be authorised to 
decline the responsibility of assisting applicants who had 
a reasonable claim on other agencies, when those 
agencies, having means at their disposal, refuse to assist 
— provided that such a course seems to be warranted in 
the interests of the general organisation of charity, and 
that every effort has been made to secure those interests." 

The resolution was intended, not to enable District 
Committees to avoid their real responsibilities, but as a 
weapon with which they might defend themselves against 
unreasonable claims. So long as it was believed that 
the Charity Organisation Society was bound to come to 
the rescue of everyone deserted by their natural helpers, 
there would be a tendency to shirk; in future therefore 
the Committees were authorised to say : " If you won't 
do your fair share, we shall stand aside." 

A few changes in the District Committees must be 
noted in this period. In i8qo-i the Sydenham Com- 
mittee 

" which was never, perhaps, in verv hearty union with 
us, has by its own act severed itself from our body and 
assumed an independent existence with an altered name." 

Nineteen years later, however, the Committee was 
re-organised, and again admitted into the Society. In 
1890-1 also it was found necessary to take decided 
measures with the Shoreditch Committee which had long 
dragged on in a half-dormant condition. The Committee 
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was persuaded to resign, and after a brief interval was 
re-formed on a more active basis. In 1892-3 a Ctapham 
and East Battersea Committee was formed, to replace a 
Committee in Clapham which had not been doing very 
satisfactory work. In 1897-8 

'-' the large area of the parish of Hackney has been 
divided in accordance with a project that has long been 
under consideration, and a Dalston District Committee 
has been formed. It is proposed also at an early date to 
combine the St. James' (Soho) and the St. Giles' Com- 
mittees into one District Committee for Central London, 
since changes in the population and character of the 
district fully justify the step on grounds both of economy 
and efficiency. If the Society is to continue to carry on 
its work with due regard to local needs, it is essential that 
it should meet the var^'ing conditions of the Metropolis 
alike by constant extension and constant readjustment." 

It remains to note one more "forward" movement 
before the end of the century — a movement which was, 
however, to develop its chief effects in the next decade. 
In 1897-8 there were appointed two " Organising Secre- 
taries," who were to have more than one district under 
their care, and to be attached to Council. Both were 
officers of long standing in the service of the Society. 
Mr. H. V. Toynbee was appointed for St. Olave's, 
Newington, and St. Saviour's. Mr. A, H. Paterson 
was assigned to Shoreditch, Holborn, Islington and 
Holloway. 

"These officers are instructed to co-operate closely 
with the District Committees; but, whereas an Honorary 
or District Secretary would, jointly with the Committee, 
be responsible for case-work as well as for organisation, 
they are responsible, jointly with the Committee, for the 
latter only. They act as advisers to the local Committees, 
help them in the training of volunteers and aid them 
generally in strengthening their position and influence 
m the district." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The New Century. 

The beginning of the century found the Society more 
effective in its District work than it had ever been, and 
ready for the very remarkable development which was 
to follow. The number of members and supporters was 
estimated at probably more than 10,000 persons (A.R. 
1899 — 1900). The Council also was actively dealing 
with many problems, as the following summary of its 
various Committees will show: — 

"... the Districts Sub-Committee, to which are sub- 
mitted in the first instance questions relating to the 
appointment and training of paid workers, the grants to 
be made towards the general expenses of District Com- 
mittees, and the supervision of their work throughout 
London : — the Medical and Convalescent Sub-Commit- 
tee, to which are referred questions of Hospital adminis- 
tration and medical aid . . . and on whose behalf, to 
take one instance, the Secretary to the Sub-Committee 
visits convalescent homes and inquires into matters of 
complaint and criticism : — the Emigration Sub-Commit- 
tee, which acts jointly with the Committee of the East 
End Fund, and deals with cases of emigration in regard 
to which the District Committees make inquiry and 
report: — the Provincial Sub-Committee .... ; — the 
Thrift Sub-Committee, the Committee on the Assistance 
of School Children, the Special Committee on Social 
Education, and lastly, the Administrative Committee, the 
chief executive body in the Society, which deals with a 
large mass of miscellaneous business, and to which the 
work of all other Committees is reported." (Annual 
Report, 1901-2,) 

While the Society had thus been improving its work 
and strengthening its position, the conditions under 
which the work was to be carried on had been under- 
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going a great change. How that change presented 
itself to many of its members may best be shown by the 
following passages from the Annual Report for 1899— 
1900: — 

" The general advocacy of Socialism, as it is popularly 
understood, has altered the standpoint of many people in 
regard to social obligation. The State and the Municip- 
ality are now often regarded as instruments for equalising 
the economic condition and adjusting the interests of 
different classes of the population. . . . An industrial 
system, regulated not by public opinion, but by public 
enactment, is naturally supplemented by public relief. 
. . . The elections have become political, those who go 
to the poll are but a small proportion of those who have 
the franchise, and the distribution of relief is often con- 
trolled by members of a class who on individual and 
social grounds desire to increase the amount of it and the 
number of its recipients. During the last few years of 
quite unexampled prosperity the relief lists of almost all 
the London Unions have increased. 

" With this change has been associated yet another, 
entirely consistent with the general trend of thought. 
There is a contraction of interest in personal and volun- 
tary work. Relief, not charity, dominates the position. 
Societies for the care of young women and servants find 
it more and more difficult to obtain the help of volunteers. 
There is a decrease in candidates for the ministry. There 
is not the same demand for admission to the Settlements 
for men. The thought of the younger generation of the 
middle class is turned to new problems. In part, but 
only to a small extent, are its members active in poor law 
or municipal work. Those who have a professional 
interest in it study its conditions more closely, but the 
number of students and workers who are attracted to it 
with a view to personal and voluntary service is less." 

The problem before the Society was now twofold, that 
of guiding the social education of coming workers, and 
that of making good its own position amongst the new 
agencies being called into existence. The first object it 
met by the development of its lectures and classes (see 
Chapter XVIII). With regard to the second it soon 
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became apparent that so far from being left stranded, 
it was open to the Society to play a larger part in London 
than ever before. Already in the Report for tgoi-z a 
more hopeful note is struck. It comes after a winter 
of depression. There has been a reaction from the years 
of prosperity ; the excitement of the war is over, and 
the depression due to the vast unproductive expenditure 
has set in. It was encouraging therefore to find that 
the good work of the preceding decade has begun to 
take effect : — 

" , . . there was, amongst the clergy especially and in 
the press, an evident desire to deal with it (i.e. the 
distress), if it should be grave and far-reaching, in a 
serious and systematic manner, on some general plan, 
and with the safeguards of inquiry and discrimination, 
instead of, as has sometimes happened, with want of 
thought, hurry, and trepidation. This marks a consider- 
able advance. It indicates, the Council believe, a deeper 
sense of responsibility in the administration of voluntary 
. relief as a whole, and a growth of those convictions 
respecting the scof>e and limitation of relief and the field 
and purpose of charity without which no organisation of 
charity, such as the members of the Society have hoped 
and longed for, can come into being." 

But it was in 1903 that the genius of Mr. Loch grasped 
the full significance of the situation, and that he exerted 
all his influence to make the Society realise the great 
future which was before it. In June of that year he read 
a paper before Council on The Development of Charity 
Organisation in which he reminded his hearers that the 
Society had always had a large general policy, and urged 
that only by developing this general policy could it hope 
to attract the interest and co-operation of the younger 
generation. More especially he urged the co-operation 
of many agencies in a district to promote deflnite objects 
of reform. He suggested that amongst these objects 
should be the enforcement of sanitary laws as to over- 
crowding, etc. ; the adoption of systematic physical 
education both for boys and girls; the promotion of the 
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system of apprenticeship; the adoption of some plan, in 
connection with hospitals and schools and local nurses 
and visitors, for giving advice and instruction in the 
rearing and upbringing of children; and the systematic 
advocacy of better economic methods of remunerating 
industry, on the lines of labour partnership or co-opera- 
tion. 

The paper was received with the hesitation of those who 
acknowledge to themselves a new responsibility heavy 
enough to check an easy acquiescence ; but it did not fail 
of its purpose. Some members of Council expressed a 
fear lest the District Committees should undertake work 
beyond their powers; but the ensuing years saw the 
progress and development of skilled employment Com- 
mittees, of health visiting, of the improvement of bad 
areas, of local councils, of registration, and of work in 
connection with the schools. Speaking of the paper 
four years later Mr. Parsons said: — 

" I venture to think that that was the time of the re- 
birth of our Society, and that it contains in itself the 
principles which ought to animate us in dealing with the 
future that lies before us." 

Again, in 1907, at a Special Meeting of Council and 
Members of District Committees, Mr. Loch urged the 
widening of the Society's work, in a paper on The 
Future of Local Charity Organisation, which was at 
once eloquent, and admirable in its moderation. He 
laid special stress on the growth of new agencies, and 
upon the tendency to look more and more to municipal 
enterprise for social reform, and asked the Society to 
consider what was to be its position in relation to these 
new developments. The immediate result was the 
appointment of a Committee to consider the organisation 
and methods of the Society, and the report of this Com- 
mittee we shall have occasion to notice below. 

The developments of work in which the Society gave 
efTect to these counsels will be dealt with mainly in the 
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chapters on special subjects. As an instance of the 
growing activity of the District Committees we may note 
that in 1903-4 the Woolwich Committee enumerate the 
various agencies which they have called into existence: 
a Nursing Association, an Invalid Children's Aid 
Association, a Children's Country Holiday Fund, and 
a Provident Dispensary. But it has been largely the 
increase in " municipal " and State relief which, though 
contrary to the policy of the Society, has involved an 
immense strain upon its resources and workers. From 
the Report for 1904-5 we fake the following passage : — 

" But while the Society has thus maintained its own 
policy, and pointed out the dangers of departing from it, 
it has never held back from co-operation in public efforts 
when it seemed likely that its experience and advice could 
make those efforts more effective, or even less harmful. 
It was strongly represented upon the Mansion House 
Conferences, and took an active part in some of the 
earliest experiments in the way of ' employment relief ' 
which were initiated by the Conferences. Its members 
sat upon the Joint Committees of 1904-5, and again upon 
the Distress Committees of this winter, and are taking an 
active part in the work of the Central Committee. In 
fact, wherever experience in charitable administration is 
desired, there is a demand for Charity Organisation 
Society workers, and these, we are glad to think, are 
always ready with their services. Durmg the past winter 
especially, very heavy calls have been made upon both 
the services and the funds of the Society, and these have 
been given ungrudgingly. Everywhere one fundamental 
principle of the Society has been slowly gaining ground : 
that no good work can be done without a preliminary 
inquiry, and careful discrimination between the different 
classes of those applying for relief. In one district 
especially, and that the most difficult of all, West Ham, 
a very remarkable piece of work has been done during the 
past winter. Early in October the Society offered to 
undertake an investigation into the records of those 
applying to the Distress Committee under the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, and this offer was at once accepted 
by the Committee. The object of the inquiry was ' to 
classify the applicants as regards efficiency, character. 
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and prospects, so that the Statutory Unemployed Com- 
mittee shall be placed in a position to deal properly with 
them.' As the number of applicants was very large, it 
was found necessary to deal with them from three differ- 
ent centres and to employ a large staff of workers. On 
December 11 there were engaged upon the inquiry three 
of the Secretaries of the Society, three voluntary workers, 
and thirty-five paid inquiry officers. As it was essential 
that these officers should be of a high standard of intellig- 
ence and trustworthiness, it was necessary that the salary 
offered should be fairly high, and the whole cost to the 
Society has been £8^." 

In 1905-6 a great impetus was given to emigration as 
a remedy for unemployment, and this led to much extra 
work being thrown upon the Society. Not only did 
the number of its own cases increase, but it was called 
upon by the Central Unemployed Body for London to 
deal with a large number of applicants. 

" Here . . . was a golden opportunity such as had 
never occurred before and might not occur again. 
Hundreds of workmen more or less destitute, some of 
them half-starved and on the verge of the workhouse, 
with little or no work or prospect of any, and at last 
emancipated from old prejudices against seeking a home 
beyond the seas; in Canada, employers looking out for 
good workmen in practically unlimited numbers; in 
London, the Central Unemployed Body with money, 
raised mainly by a rate, to spend on emigration. The 
only link missing in the chain was the machinery for 
selecting the right emigrants and sending them at the 
right times to the right places. This machinery our Joint 
Committee, in co-operation with the District Comittees 
of the Chanty Organisation Society, had ready to hand 
and at work. We could not stand aloof. The only thing 
to be done under the circumstances was to accede to the 
request of the Central Unemployed Committee, to take 
up their cases, and treat them as if they were our own. 
The work, thus more than trebled, taxed our strength and 
resources to the utmost. . . . The strain on the staff was 
heavy. . . . The task thrown upon Mrs. Vatcher, of 
clothing 2,775 persons was overwhelming." 
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Much of the Society's recent work has been done in 
connection with local Councils of Social Welfare. One 
of the earliest of these was established in Stepney in 
1906, by the Bishop of Stepney, now Archbishop of 
York. Though not founded by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society it co-operated closely with the local Com- 
mittee, and the Annual Report for 1908-9 says of it: — 

" Recently, in connection with a Joint Committee of 
the Council and of the Charity Organisation Committee, 
it has appointed a Phthisis Visitor, and now, chiefly in 
co-operation with the local Charity Organisation Com- 
mittee and by the generosity of one of their members, it 
has been enabled to establish a registration of cases." 
The same report speaks of Councils of Social Welfare 
established in Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, Hampstead, 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Westminster; and pro- 
posals for the establishment of such Councils had been 
under consideration in Southwark and Lambeth. 

These local Councils do not all conform to one pattern. 
A "Consultative Council" started in the city in 1903 
was primarily designed to "promote the organisation 
of charity in London "; but it was never more than half 
in love with Charity Organisation, and in 1908 trans- 
formed itself into an "Association of Subscribers" on 
its way to assuming in 1909 the form of a Social Welfare 
Association for London . 

In Hampstead again the Social Welfare Council 
played the part of Jonah's whale, and the Charity 
Organisation Committee vanished within it, sacrificed to 
an access of dread of unpopularity. It will no doubt in 
course of time recover itself and reappear. 

An impetus was given to the promotion of these 
Councils in 1909 by an attempt to establish "Mayoral 
Committees," primarily in connection with the assistance 
of crippled children. The Charity Organisation Society 
had not favoured the creation of twenty-eight new relief 
Committees, though the new "Association of Sub- 
scribers" had taken the matter up with some enthusiasm. 
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It was thought that such unnecessary multiplication of 
agencies might be avoided if District Committees would 
themselves initiate the forming of local Councils or 
conferences among the workers in their districts. Once 
more Mr. Loch summoned a special meeting, this time 
of Chairmen, representatives, and secretaries of District 
Committees, and laid the matter before them ; and after 
an adjourned discussion on May 17, 1909, the resolution 
was unanimously carried 

" That the Society should work towards the promotion 
of representative Councils of Social Welfare in each 
Borough for the promotion of co-operation on the lines 
of the Charity Organisation Society's manual." 

Meanwhile, the "City Council," to which we have 
already referred, which began as an offshoot of the 
Charity Organisation Society, had gradually worked 
itself into a state of independence, and finally of rivalry. 
For a time the Charity Organisation Society continued 
to be represented upon it, and upon the Association of 
Subscribers; but finding themselves unable to influence 
methods and principles of which they disapproved, its 
representatives withdrew. Under both its titles the new 
creation had been an attempt to occupy the ground of 
the Charity Organisation Society. In the autumn of 
1909 it once more changed its name, and became a 
"Social Welfare Association for London," having for 
its object the promotion of Social Welfare Councils. 
It invited the co-operation of the Charity Organisation 
Society, but as the Society already had well in hand the 
work which the new association proposed to take up, 
they declined the invitation, feeling that if represented 
on it 

"they would still be in precisely the same position as 
they were upon the Association of Subscribers. They 
would accept responsibility without power, whilst much 
of the actual work, especially in the districts, would 
necessarily devolve upon them." 
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A ye&r later the Council justifies the position and 
re-states their own policy: — 

" They have seen no reason to doubt the wisdom of 
that decision. In their opinion Charity can be most 
effectively organised in close connection with the care 
and assistance of individual cases, and by means of the 
relations of mutual co-operation which spring up in that 
work. This is the distinctive policy of the Society, and 
the Council are content to extend the oij^anisation of 
charity slowly and steadily in this way. They feel that 
combination with another body which proposes to deal 
with the larger problems of^ charity and charitable 
development in the Metropolis by novel methods with 
which the Charity Organisation Society is not in full 
agreement, would only tend to cripple them in their 
work." 

In 1908 the difficulty of enlisting new voluntary 
workers was partly met by the creation of the Personal 
Service Association, which has supplied the Society with 
a number of recruits and continues to work in close 
co-operation with it. In 1909 many District Committees 
express their great appreciation of work done by its 
visitors, and the following extract from the Report of 
the Whitechapel Committee is typical : — 

"The year has been one of unusual interest in the 
Friendly Visiting branch of our work, owing to the 
accession of strength which Bas come through the per- 
sonal service movement. Whitechapel was offerwl a 
group of workers by the honorary secretaries of the 
Personal Service Association in December of igo8. A 
little band of five was eventually allotted. Each visitor 
was given one or more families from the list of friendly 
visiting cases, with whom they have since kept in close 
touch. Two of our own workers have been added to the 
group, and all meet occasionally to discuss cases." 

In 1909 some very important issues as to the policy of 
the Society were raised and decided. There had long 
been a small but strong minority in the Society which 
chafed against its " unpopularity," which loomed in 
their eyes as a sort of nightmare, hindering the work 
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and causing unnecessary vexation of spirit. No doubt 
they were influenced by the way in which the " Guilds 
of Help " had caught on, and they thought the Charity 
Organisation Society should be prepared to modify its 
attitude with a view to exercising a similar attractive 
power on the public. Two main remedies were sug- 
gested, the abandonment of the name of the Society, and 
"a silent Council." That is to say, the Council was 
to cease from giving its opinion on questions of public 
policy, at any rate when that opinion was counter to 
popular feeling. 

These views were elicited by the Committee which 
had been appointed to consider Mr. Loch's address on 
the " Future of Charity Organisation," and which 
reported at length in 1909. We give the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Committee from the Annual 
Report of Council 1908-9: — 

"The extremists urged that the Society should have 
no policy on the larger social and administrative ques- 
tions that come before those engaged in voluntary work. 
Questions of detail in case-work it might settle. It 
should aim at mere co-operation, and for the rest the 
members of the Committees of the Society and its officials 
should be free to adopt any general line of policy they 
thought fit; and, again, the question of unpopularity was 
pressed. On the other hand, many who had been 
making their way against the stream of public opinion 
and had advocated the policy and principles of the 
Society with steadfastness and a full sense of responsi- 
bility were not at all in favour of this general abjuration. 
Thus the question turned on the conlinued acceptance by 
the Society of the principle of independence and the 
policy which it entailed, 'namely, the policy that people 
should support themselves by their own earnings and 
efforts, and that they should depend as little as possible 
on the State.' " 

On this the Committee reported as follows: — 

"The first course is to give up the principle. That 
would seem to be equivalent to giving up the Society, 
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All or a very large part of the work that is done for the 
individual case — inquiry, personal visiting, and care — 
has for its object the restoration of the family, as far as 
that be possible, to an independent way of living. The 
Society's object is the improvement of the condition of 
the poor, and to a very large extent growth in independ- 
ence is evidence of an improvement m conditions. . . . 

"As to the second course, it is plain that we cannot 
reasonably apply a principle to individual cases which 
we shrink from applying to general issues. The import- 
ance of these general issues largely exceeds the import- 
ance of the issues in individual cases. Unless we believe 
that the principle is applicable to the wider conditions 
of the general status of the people, we can hardly apply 
it to the individual alone. 

" The third course is that at present adopted, to retain 
the principle, and to apply it both to individual cases and 
to public issues. If State or other intervention is pro- 
posed, the question from this point of view at once arises, 
whether the intervention will ultimately promote inde- 
pendence. If the answer to this is in the negative, then, 
according to the best of their judgment, the Council and 
the Society have, we think, no alternative but to say so, 
if they pronounce an opinion at all. Of course it is open 
to them to ignore the question if they wish to do so and 
to pronounce no opinion. Equally is it open to them to 
suggest and to promote other measures that may meet 
the difficulty that has led to the proposals that have been 
made in some other, and in their opinion more effectual 
manner. We fully sympathise in the view that the state- 
ment of the position of the Society, whether in regard to 
the opposition which it offers to proposals or in regard 
to the alternatives which It may accept in the place of 
them, should be expressed in such a way as to snow the 
earnest desire of the Society to alter or remove conditions 
which involve want and misery and suffering. . . . But 
it should be understood that unless the Council are to 
give up the duty, which they have hitherto undertaken, 
of stating their views on questions that affect their pro- 
vince of work, there cannot but be amongst many of those 
whose goodwill they valuea certain divergence of feeling 
and sympathy, coupled with a corresponding divergence 
of thought and opinion. Like other bodies, the Council 
may well have a right and a left wing, and the questions 
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submitted to them may well be discussed by each side 
and decided in peace and amity, though on some aspects 
of social policy members may hold divergent views. The 
Society, we think, must be prepared to cope with con- 
siderable differences of opinion and to solve those differ- 
ences by discussion. There is no other way." 

With regard to the name no change was made " in 
the well-known and, as we believe, well and honourably 
justified title of the Charity Organisation Society." In 
respect of the longer title " The Society for the Organi- 
sation of Charity and the Repression of Mendicity," the 
Committee recommended making some concession, in 
view of the fact that the repression of mendicity plays a 
much smaller part in the Society's work than it did 
thirty years ago. The change was accordingly made in 
1910 to " The Society for the Organisation of Charitable 
Effort and the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor," As this name is never used, and does not even 
apF>ear upon the Annual Report, it is of minor impor- 
tance; but it should be noted that "The Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor " has always been the 
express statement of the object of the Society. 

It was natural and fitting that at the beginning of the 
new century the Society should desire to show its 
recognition of its great debt to the Secretary, who had 
served it with so much zeal and wisdom for a quarter of 
a century. In the year 1900 therefore: — 

" On Monday, July 9, at Lambeth Palace, Mr. C. S. 
Loch was presented with his portrait, painted by Mr. 
John Sargent, R.A., in commemoration of the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years' service as Secretary to the 
London Charity Organisation Society. The presentation 
was made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
kindly lent his library for the occasioti, in the presence of 
about two hundred of the subscribers. The form which 
the testimonial should take was determined at a private 
meeting attended by some of Mr. Loch's oldest friends 
and fellow-workers, and the arrangements were left in the 
hands of a small Committee, who made the proposal 
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known privately to all who were likely to wish to sub- 
scribe. It is almost inevitable, however, that some should 
have been overlooked. As it was, the list, which was 
widely representative, contained over 500 names, and a 
sufficient sum was contributed to leave a balance of 
j(^i,ooo. Mr. Sargent has painted two portraits, one of 
which it is proposed to present to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society." (Charity Organisation 
Review, August, igoo.) 

But Mr, Loch's services in the cause of humanity 
extend far beyond the Charity Organisation Society 
itself; and they received more public recognition when 
in March 1905 the University of St. Andrews conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. It was followed 
in the same year by the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford. The latter event was the 
occasion of an appreciation in the Oxford Magasine 
which we quote here : — 

" Mr. Charles Stewart Loch is one of the most surpris- 
ing facts of the present day. Here is a man with no 
official position, no letters after his name, not even a 
ribbon, whose name is known everywhere, whose influ- 
ence is felt everywhere. That he was educated at 
Glenalmond and Balliol means comparatively little : his 
life begins with his appointment as Secretary to the 
Charity Organisation Society, and, even more, the Hfe of 
the Society dates from his appointment. He has formul- 
ated a principle and created a type. The Society, when 
he joined it, represented a praiseworthy, if somewhat 
Utopian, effort to bring about co-operation in the Charit- 
able world, and unity among its workers. It has since 
become the repository of wise counsels in all matters 
concerning the relief of the poor. It is widely disliked 
and universally trusted. Its friends are few and they are 
voces in deserto, but they win a hearing. That independ- 
ence is among the most valuable of the goods and chattels 
that a man possesses; that to wound independence is to 
do grievous harm; to foster independence is true Charity; 
that character is nine-tenths of life ; that the State 
shares with indiscriminate Charity the distinction of 
being a mighty engine for evil — these and kindred pre- 
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cepts are summed up under the name Charity Organisa- 
tioa Society principles. Now the source and fount of all 
these is Mr. Loch. He resembles the oracle at Delphi 
more than any modern institution, inasmuch as to him 
come all those who are in doubt about their charitable 
conduct and the effect of action. To all such, frwn his 
shrine in Buckingham Street, he gives appropriate 
answers. More than that, the world outside, or at least 
the wiser part of it, postpone decision in social matters 
till Mr. Loch has sp<Aen out. Year by year the public 
debt to him has been rolling up. The University of 
Oxford is to be congratulated on the fact that it is among 
the first to recognise the debt, and do something to 
discharge it." 

The conception of the Society itself in this quotation 
is perhaps hardly adequate, but no one will think the 
appreciation of Mr. Loch's services overdrawn. 

In 1905 the Society moved from 15 Buckingham Street 
where for thirty-six years it had been housed. It was 
with great reluctance that it left a home which had 
sheltered its development from the smallest beginnings 
in a single room. Moreover the old house was pic- 
turesque and historic; it had a beautiful outlook over 
the embankment gardens and the river; and it was 
endeared to members of the Society by many memories 
of old friends, of bygone contests and victories, of long 
co-operation in strenuous work. On the other hand 
the rooms were incxinvenient and some of them small 
and dark; secretaries and clerks were inadequately 
housed under conditions little conducive to good health; 
and there was insufficient storage room for library and 
records. Moreover the Society was only a yearly tenant 
at six months' notice, and changes were impending in 
the neighbourhood of the Adelphi which might at short 
notice have rendered the Society homeless. Picturesque 
surroundings and old associations were therefore ex- 
changed for light, air and space in Denison House. 
The house had been built by a company, formed under 
the auspices of the Society, and more especially through 
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the energy of Sir Arthur Clay, but quite independent 
financially and otherwise of the Society. The original 
proposal was : — 

"that a 'Societies' House,' upon the lines of those in 
New York and Boston, should be founded, in which 
Charities displaced in other parts of London might find 
a home. It is thought that a useful piece of organisation 
will be effected by the concentration of charitable societies 
under one roof, by which much correspondence may be 
saved and economies effected in several directions. The 
house has been called after Edward Denison, from whose 
work in East London in the late 'Sixties the Society has 
drawn a large part of its inspiration." (Annual Report, 
1902-3.) 

This object has been to a large extent fulRUed. The 
Charity Organisation Society is itself the principal 
tenant, and many other charitable societies are clustered 
under the same roof. 

A few changes took place in this period amongst the 
Committees forming the Society. Primarily the Society 
aimed only at covering the Metropolitan area, but in 
1900 a Committee formed at West Ham was admitted 
into the federation. In 1909-10 the Sydenham Com- 
mittee, after nineteen years outside the fold, was 
re-admitted. In this year also the area of the City of 
London and Finsbury was divided, after being for some 
years under the charge of one District Committee. It 
was thought that the interests of the Society in the City 
did not, under this arrangement, receive sufficient 
attention, and the Council appointed a City Committee 
under an officer directly responsible to themselves. In 
the outskirts of the Metropolis also, in Waltharastow, 
Tottenham and elsewhere, much was done to strengthen 
the administration of local Committees or Societies. 
For a short time the Tottenham Charity Organisation 
Society was admitted to the federation, but as under 
this arrangement it seemed likely to become entirely 
dependent financially upon the Council it was thought 
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better that it should again become a separate Society in 
correspondence with the London Society. 

The work of the Organising Secretaries, of whom 
there are now six, becomes increasingly important. 
Unburdened by the responsibility of case-work they are 
free to devote themselves to starting new branches of 
work, gathering in new workers, and drawing existing 
agencies into co-operation. 

Another branch of work which grows constantly in 
amount and importance is the training of social workers; 
the need of training is widely felt, and even those who 
seek for posts not directly connected with the adminis- 
tration of relief find it of service to them to have worked 
in a Charity Organisation Society office. In 1910 the 
St. James' Committee write: — 

" During the past year the St. James' Committee may 
be said to have taken their full share in the training work 
of the Society. Twenty-five men and women have spent 
some weeks or months in our office, putting into practice 
what they were at the same time learning. Seven of 
them were preparing for the responsible work of District 
Secretary of our Society, and three for charity organisa- 
tion work in other places. Four were in training for the 
post of hospital almoner; three were students in the 
School of Sociology, and eight were gaining practical 
experience, so as to fit themselves for any social work that 
might come in their way. Seven out of the whole 
number intended to devote themselves to permanent work 
in our own district, but several of these have been pre- 
vented from doing so, or, as we hope, only hindered for 
a time." 

The following extract from the Report for 1Q09-10 
gives a picture of the field within which the Society now 
works, and summarises the position to which it has 
attained after forty years of labour : — 

" In London, below the large independent arttzan and 
tradesmen class, there may be said to be on a day count 
a population of about 600,000 or 700,000 people, or about 
fourteen or fifteen percent, of the population, which is in 
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receipt of Poor Law relief or lives on the verge of depend- 
ence, and lies in scattered groups and masses among the 
general population. The prosperity of the country, as 
indicated by large imports and exports, does not gre&tly 
affect this class, until it reaches so high a level that it 
brings into the current of demand the less capable and 
less industrious grades of the people. There are thus 
reaches of social existence over which the normal tides of 
prosperity do not sweep; and hence there arises the 
general problem how, if by any means, this class may be 
drawn into social conditions in which the natural forces 
of invigoration and self-support that lie within our 
nationallife may have further play ; and it may fairly be 
pleaded that many measures that, directly or indirectly, 
add security to those who live according to a higher 
social scale may have little effect upon this class. With 
them, to a large extent, the question is their start and 
initiation in self-support." 

After summarising the work of the Poor Law and 
Charities in relation to this class the Report continues: 
" In and about the Metropolis the Society has now 
forty-two Committees to serve as growing centres of co- 
operation, to bring these agencies into useful relation 
with one another, to prevent doles and defective relief, to 
promote thoroughness in charity ,and to work on good 
methods with the Poor Law, It has also a Central 
Council, Administrative Committee, and Sub-Committees 
to promote these objects in other ways. The District 
Committees deal with some 22,000 cases a year, and issue 
more than rQ,ooo reports. The Inquiry Department of 
the Central Office issue some 2,000 reports. Apart from 
some 400,000 cases entered in the card indexes of District 
Committees, there are the 135,000 cases registered at local 
centres on the plan of mutual registration. There is 
thus, and in connection with the Sub-Committees of the 
Council, a large body of work which in one way or 
another influences the Metropolis throughout." 

In order to give some idea of the work which is being 
done in connection with the Society in the districts and 
of its close co-operation with other agencies, we have 
obtained particulars from three representative Commit- 
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tees concerning their workers. Number i, a West End 
Committee, writes: — 

"Of forty-nine members of Committee : 

Six are Poor Law Guardians. 

Thirteen are Care Committee workers. 

Three are workers for the Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society. 

Three are members of the Paddington Apprenticeship 
and Skilled Employment Association. 

Two are workers of the Red Cross Society (Padding- 
ton Branch), one of them being Treasurer. 

One is Treasurer of the Soldiers and Sailors Families' 
Association (Paddington Branch). 

One is Treasurer of the Kyrle Society, 

Three are members of the Invalid Children's Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

Two are workers for Registration. 

Three are workers for the Paddington and Kensington 
Dispensary for the Prevention of Consumption. 

Two are workers for the M.A.B.Y.S. 

One is a member of the Paddington Housing Associa- 
tion, 

Two are members of the Paddington Women's Local 
Government Association. 

One is a worker of the Children's Country Holiday 
Fund. 

One is a member of the Paddington and Marylebone 
District Nursing Association Committee. 

One is a member of the Juvenile Advisory Committee. 

One is a member of the Local National Health Insur- 
ance Committee. 

Four are Pension Almoners. 

One is a member of the Paddington School for 
Mothers' Committee. 

One a S.R.D. Almoner. 

Two are Hon. Sees, of Local Church Relief Commit- 
tees, 

One is District Head of the Personal Service Associa- 
tion, 

*'Of forty voluntary workers in connection with this 
Branch of the Charity Organisation Society (other 
than members of Committee) : 
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Thirty-three are Pension Almoners. 

Seven are members of the Personal Service Associa- 
tion. 

One is a worker for the Invalid Children's Association. 

Two are Children's Care Committee members. 

Six are workers for Local Churches. 

One is Hon. Sec. of a Church Relief Committee. 

One is a worker for the Kyrle Society, 

Two are workers for the Red Cross Society (Padding- 
ton Branch). 

Two are workers for the Soldiers and Sailors Families' 
Association (Paddington Branch). 

One is a worker for the School of Mothers, 

One is a member of the Committee of the Women's 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

Number 2, an East End Committee, gives an account 
of its workers in a somewhat different form: — 

"Volunteer Workers : 

1 . A series of students, varying in number from two to 

four at a time, pass through the office for training. 

2. There are two Hon. Secretaries; one entirely devoted 

to Pension work, she is assisted by several 
Almoners. 

3. Six ladie.s and two gentlemen, not resident in the 

district, give regular help in office work and visit- 
ing. 

4. Men workers from a neighbouring Settlement give 

help from time to time. 

5. Seven Personal Service Visitors are in charge of 

cases. 

6. One lady, resident in a Settlement, gives one morn- 

ing a week. 

7. One lady, who comes to same Settlement for a por- 

tion of each year, gives much time to the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

8. Three doctors act as Hon, Medical Referees. 
I). A local gentleman is Hon. Treasurer. 

"Committees on which members of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society Committee sit, as actually represent- 
ing the Charity Organisation Society, or because 
of connection with the Charity Organisation 
Society work ; 
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1. Executive Committee of Local Council of Public 

Welfare. 
On three Sub-Committees of the above : 

(a) Social Study. 

(b) Health Committee. 

(c) Registration Committee. 

2. Local Skilled Employment Committee. 

3. Local Mutual Thrift Association. 

4. Executive Committee of Phthisis Dispensaries in 

the Borough. 

5. Special Committees of two Phthisis Dispensaries. 

6. Spectacles' Committee. 

7. A Committee for raising funds for Pensions. 

"Committees and Public Bodies on which members of the 
Charity Organisation Society Committee sit, but 
not as members of the Charity Organisation 
Society : 

1. Distress Committee. 

2. C.C.H.F. Committee. 

3. Several Care Committees. 

4. Juvenile Advisory Committee of Labour Exchange. 

5. Borough Council. 

6. Local Bench of Magistrates. 

7. Two Local Boards of Guardians. 

From Number 3, a Committee in South London, we 
hear of 60 volunteers working for the Committee, of 
whom 2 are Nurses, 4 are members of the Wesleyan 
Settlement, 4 are Guardians, 16 or more work on Care 
Committees, 15 are clergymen or ministers, 1 is Secre- 
tary of the Invalid Kitchen, 3 are helping Girls' Clubs, 
6 are Church Visitors, 4 are Charity Trustees, 3 belong 
to the Local Association of Care Committees, 4 belong 
to the Oxford Mission. To these should be added 3 
doctors who from time to time see applicants for the 
Committee. 

There are now forty-two Committees of the Society 
working in London. Not all can show as good a record 
as these three, though some, no doubt, can show a 
better. But after making all allowances, it is obvious 
that the Society is now realising to an extraordinary 
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extent the ideal of its founders, that its Committees 
should be the centres for social and charitable work in 
their districts. In the old days, when such work con- 
sisted almost solely in relief by inadequate doles, the 
ideal was impossible of attainment. In proportion as 
tliought and method have been introduced into the work, 
it has become more and more possible, and "charity 
organisation " has become a reality as well as an ideal. 

The Inquiry Department. 
Reference will be made to the work of the Inquiry 
Department of the Society, especially in early days, in 
the next chapter; but it is a branch of work of which 
it is peculiarly difficult to give any adequate account. 
It is for the most part strictly confidential in its nature, 
and the more important and successful its proceedings 
are in particular circumstances, the more necessary it 
may be to preserve a discreet silence about them. The 
exposure of impostors forms only a small part of its 
functions. The Department, of which the present 
Secretary, Mr. Price, has been in charge since 1884, is 
consulted as to the disposition of very large sums of 
money, as well as by numerous individuals desirous of 
subscribing to charitable institutions. Leading news- 
papers refer to it for guidance as to the merits of appeals 
which they are asked to publish; and it has been instru- 
mental in securing reforms in the management of 
charities, the ■ popularity of which was beyond their 
deserts. It is obvious that instances of these cannot be 
cited; the following quotation from the Annual Report 
for 1896-7 refers to some of them :— 

" Apart from the daily routine of inquiry work at the 
offices of the Council, several cases of importance have 
come under the special consideration of the Administra- 
tive Committee. In two of these — they were institutions 
— there were very grave defects of management. Prac- 
tices were in vogue of which the members of the managing 
bodies of these Societies were entirely ignorant, and 
which no fair-minded critic could view without the 
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gravest apprehension. In one instance every allegation 
was admitted, and the work of the institution has been 
re-organised. In the other instance it is to be regretted 
that, while many reforms have been introduced, one very 
important change, which the public interest demanded, 
has not been made. The work of investigation in regard 
to Societies is difficult; it cannot be carried on without 
causing a certain degree of friction and ill-will ; but, 
having regard to the better organisation of charily in 
future years, the Council are doing, they believe, no little 
service to the community in dealing fearlessly with abuses 
in the management of institutions, and thus leading the 
way to a more complete and conscientious fulfilment of 
their obligations by the members of Committees of 
charitable mstitutions." 



To those who think that such institutions might well 
be left to manage themselves, and that if the subscribers 
are satisfied no one is called on to interfere, it may be 
pointed out that it is not only the institution and its 
subscribers who are concerned. The predominant 
interest is that of the persons supposed to benefit from 
the Charity. For instance, probably the most helpless 
class fn the community consists of the inmates of 
charitable institutions. They are generally incapable, 
by reason of youth or infirmity, of protecting them- 
selves ; they are shut off from contact with the external 
world ; and for the most part they are not protected by 
State inspection. If then the management of the insti- 
tutions is not conscientious and controlled by a respon- 
sible and conscientious committee, they are liable to 
every form of neglect and tyranny. In endeavouring 
to secure this proper management the Society is doing 
a work of the greatest humanity. And it is significant 
of the public confidence in it, that while in early days 
the inquiries of the Society were often resented, they are 
now generally welcomed ; the " good " institutions 
knowing that they will only gain by them, and the less 
good recognising that to refuse them will be to condemn 
themselves in public estimation. 
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The " daily routine " of the Department, when trans- 
lated into figures, looks bald, but it will give some idea 
of the amount of work when we say that in the year 
1910-11 inquiries were made concerning 107 institutions 
and 588 individuals, while the Reports sent out in 
response to inquiries amounted to 1,999. 
Illustrative Cases. 

We have already quoted a few " cases " as instances 
of the kind of relief-work done by District Committees. 
We will now supplement these in order to illustrate some 
of the difficulties of the work. And first we will offer an 
answer to the critics who complain at the number of 
"unassisted" cases. What, for instance, would they 
have done themselves to "assist" the L.s.a young couple 
aged 26 and 24, whose short and simple annals run as 
follows ? : — 

"They married at 21 and 19; shortly afterwards the 
man, a general labourer, was sent to prison for stealing; 
their first three children died; five years after marriage 
the man, now a confirmed drunkard, is again in prison, 
this time at the instigation of the wife from whom he is 
separated, and to whom he will not pay the allowance 
ordered by the magistrate. She, a lazy woman of bad 
character, is applying for charity and parish relief, and 
with a surviving child lives upon her mother. She 
admits that she gets nothing from her husband's impri- 
sonment except 'a certain satisfaction,' while he tells the 
magistrate that he prefers any term of imprisonment to 
hving with his wife," 

The situation offers no points which can be reached from 
outside. Nothing short of complete "conversion" of 
one or other of the young people can bring them back 
into the social life. 

Or again, what can be done for people of the following 
type; much more common than the preceding but hardly 
less hopeless : — 

"A bricklayer, who earns 36/- when in work, has been 
twelve weeks out of work through illness (dropsy). His 
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wife, a blouse-maker, sometimes earns 5/- a week, their 
remaining income is 14/6 from children, 4/- from the 
Parish, and 2/6 from the Church. The wife is 'cheerful, 
good-natured, and of a very easy disposition ' ; glasses 
unwashed stand with a jug on the table. The man looks 
a victim to drink, is dirty, untidy, and miserable. They 
are inoffensive people up to a point, but ' drink is their 
first consideration, and as recently as Saturday last he 
could not walk so the landlord at the corner beer-house 
kindly assisted him across and carried him back on a 
chair at night.' When a daughter died they "carried 
on disgracefully, grief and drink all day lone for a fort- 
night—yet they were cheerful civil people.' ' 

The only solution to the problem was that which 
Nature brought with merciful swiftness — the death of 
the man. " Relief " was obviously only a contribution 
to the drink traffic. 

Here is a more complicated case of apparently genuine 
and "causeless" distress. Attention was drawn to it 
by the man's appearance before " Notice B " Committee. 

" He says he has a wife, aged 28, and three children, + 
aged 7, 4, 2J; that he has been five months out of work 
and owes ^7 rent; that he look his children to a sister 
who gives them food, hence their absence from school. 
His story, as first elicited, is that about six years ago he 
went to South Wales, where he was in fairly regular work, 
painting and repairing cabs, first for a cab-owner, then 
for the Great Western Railway. This proving bad for 
his health, he returned to London with savings, ;6'4, 
which are since exhausted. All the man's references 
proved to be satisfactory except that of the landlord, who 
was clearly exasperated at standing out of his rent so long. 
He says that when R. took the rooms he represented 
himself as a mechanic, that the furniture he brought in 
was only hired, and was seized and removed a few months 
after they came. He has been induced to let them stay 
on by constant assertions that the man has been promised 
work ' in a day or two,' or ' next Monday.' Moreover, 
he — the man — is often lale in the mornings, not getting 
up till 10 or 12. The R's, however, deny all accusations, 
and make out such a good case of undeserved destitution 
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that they are ' relieved ' for a few weeks. Then the 
landlady institutes investigations on her own account, 
with the following result : The man did go down with his 
wife and family to South Wales as stated, and there 
worked for his brother-in-law. About two years ago his 
wife died, and a servant of his sister's, a married woman, 
came to keep house for him. Later, they came to London 
and lived together as man and wife. This woman is idle 
and extravagant, and pawns the man's goods, even when 
he is in work; she is quite sufficient to account for the 
family's plight. The result of the landlady's exertions 
is that the home is broken up; the man, now in work, 
goes to live with his sister in London, and the children to 
live with the sister in South Wales. The woman leaves 
London, and returns to her home in the country." 

To those who regard betting as one of the legitimate 
pleasures of the working class we recommend the study 
of the following case : — 

" T., a married man, aged 27, is a rubbish carman, 
whose wages were 26/-; but he has been ten months out 
of work. He lives with his mother, and explains that the 
cause of his distress was a quarrel with three friends in a 
train while leaving the races. They were all drunk, 
began to quarrel, and then he found himself on the line 
and an engine went over his hand. Since then he has 
done no work and his widowed mother has kept him. 
The family record proves to be that two brothers are 
notorious betting men, while other two are very good men 
and help their mother. This particular brother has been 
convicted of most offences except murder or manslaugh- 
ter. He has been charged with burglary, housebreaking, 
larceny, etc., and his last offence was breaking his mother- 
in-law s leg and assaulting his wife, for which he received 
six months. His wife could no longer put up with his 
brutality, and is living with another man. The mother 
is a respectable old lady and has to work hard to keep 
him; meanwhile he continues to frequent races." 

What proportion of " unassisted " cases are of this 
type ? Of course it differs from year to year, and from 
place to place, but in the Annual Report for 1891-2 we 
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find the following analysis of unassisted cases, made by 
the St. Saviour's Committee : — 

" Out of work and drink - - - - 37 

Out of work, character unsatisfactory - 31 

Out of work and no prospects - - - 20 

Out of work (no inquiry made) - - 12 

Bad character - ----- 22 

Drink ------- 19 

Improvidence - - _ . - 16 

Poor Law (chronic distress) - - - 57 

Begging letter writers and beggars - - 21 

Help not needed - - - - - 18 

Relations able to help - - - - 18 

Help useless (generally to start a business 

with no prospect of success) - - - 22 

293 
' Help useless ' really covers everything, for we never 
refuse where help would be of real benefit. We do not 
refuse necessarily because of bad character, but only 
when the help asked for would, without information, be 
both useless to the recipient and injurious, by example, 
to others." 

We will now quote some cases to illustrate the diffi- 
culties involved in "assistance," when it goes beyond 
the giving of tickets and shillings. Such cases are apt 
to be long, and involve disappointment as well as 
success : — 

" J.R. was sent by the visitor from a Catholic Settle- 
ment; he was a labourer, aged 32, who had earned 36/- 
a week. He has a wife, and four children under eight 
years of age, rents two rooms and a loft for 7/-; owes 
14/- rent and 6/- to a baker, has pawned almost every- 
thing, and is in no club or trade society. A shilling or 
two is occasionally given by the visitor. The court is 
poor and narrow, but the sitting-room is nice and large, 
and the home very neat, clean and homelike. The four 
little boys are bright and healthy-looking, the mother 
particularly clean and respectable. The man has a weak 
heart, and has latterly been able to work only a few days 
a week. The employers speak well of him, and will try 
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to find him lighter worli if he is able to return to them. 
The Charity Organisation Society arranged an allowance 
of 20/- a week, towards which the visitor contributed 3/- 
and St. Vincent de Paul 5/-, and endeavoured to send 
him to a convalescent home. As none would take him 
he was finally boarded out at Hove, and returned better 
but quite unable to do heavy work. 

" Now ensued a long search for ' light ' work. The 
doctor advised tram-driving, but R. despaired of.getting 
a license as he had never driven. He tried for a job at the 
Docks, pushing barges about with a long pole ; but while 
waiting he got wet through and ill again. He will not 
go into the Infirmary, andthinks he will have to go back 
to heavy work until it kills him. The charitable agencies 
have ceased help, rent is running up, the children nearly 
naked and bootless. On June 20th all dined off a 
pen'orth of cheese, and only a 4d. ticket remained with 
which to get bread and marmalade for the children's tea. 

"The Charity Organisation Society now intervened 
again, giving an allowance of 20/- for two weeks, and 
attemptmg to get work for either husband or wife. Some 
sewing was found for Mrs. R., but she had to give it up 
owing to an ulcer in the eye; a friendly doctor orders 
rest and lotion and refuses 6d. The children still look 
the picture of health. In July R. gets three days' work 
'cleaning flour' at 5/- a day, but the dust affected his 
heart and throat, and his left arm had more or less struck 
work. Window cleaning was suggested, but going up 
ladders not safe, as he turns faint. But with the 15/- 
earned some things were taken out of pledge, boots 
bought for one child, 4/- paid on insurance. 

" In August R. again earns 15/-, but the next week 
only 3/-; he cannot manage the work, the foreman had 
to help him. Mrs. R. and the friendly doctor now con- 
cert a scheme for buying a small shop, of which the owner 
has died suddenly. The prospects are not very good, as 
there are rival shops near at hand, and the late owner 
hardly made it pay the rent. However, he was known to 
be a drinker, and on Ihe chance of better management 
succeeding the Charity Organisation Society arranges to 
buy the goodwill and fixtures, and to re-stock the shop, 
the friendly doctor contributing largely to the cost. On 
September 1st the family moved in, and further help 
was given for a few weeks. On September 24th they are 
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able to show 15/- profit, and so far they have kept up the 
stock; the danger is that when the man cannot get work 
(which he still does occasionally) they will be unable to 
abstain from feeding the four healthy little boys upon the 
stock. However, all was going well when the man was 
seized with rheumatic fever, and died on November gth. 
" Financially, this left the family in a better position. 
Out of the insurance money Mrs. R. paid ^7. 15s. for 
the funeral, a few pounds for black, clothing for the 
children, etc., some she put into stock and has £2 left in 
hand. She expects to get along now all right. The 
money spent on the case from the outset was;^33. 2s. 6d," 

As a contrast to this we may take a case where the 
demand upon charitable funds was small, and resource- 
fulness and treatment all-important. 

" The family was very respectable with a good home, 
though the father earned only 32/- a week. There were 
four daughters, ranging from 8 to 21, and a foolish and 
injudicious wife who had so spoiled her children that the 
eldest was on the borders of insanity. She is refined and 
clever, but at 14 she had St. Vitus' dance, and has been 
subject to all sorts of nervous complaints since and a 
great expense in doctors and medicine. She was at work 
for a year on and off, earning 4/- a week, but could not 
continue. The doctor on being consulted says that she 
is highly sensitive and neurotic, and having been hope- 
lessly spoiled in earlier days has now developed an ex- 
treme degree of hysteria with tempxjrary loss of self- 
control. Unless she is removed from her mother and 
placed under firm control she will probably have to be 
sent to a lunatic asylum. 

" It was very difficult to know what to do here. The 
ordinary convalescent home would not take the girl, and 
could not have exercised the necessary control. A small 
Home was found at last, managed by a lady who was 
willing to attempt a cure, partly by help of a course of 
gardening. The cost would be 15/- a week, of which the 
^ther undertook to pay 7/6, and the local Charity 
Trustees 3/9. So the girl was taken down by her father, 
equipped with thick boots, short skirt and aprons. 
Three months of fresh air, regular discipline, and firm 
control worked wonders, but it was thought unsafe to 
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bring her back to her mother's influence. She 'had to 
learn the simplest elements of order and tidiness, which 
she ought to have been taught when she was six/ in 
addition to acquiring seif-control. So it was arranged 
that she should stay on, continue her training and if 
possible take a situation as gardener without returning to 
London. She loves the work, and her father rejoices in 
the prospect." 

As a case in which no money was needed but great 
service rendered: — 

"A Blind Society asked us to visit Mrs. B., a pensioner 
~^ of theirs, about whose surroundings they were dissatis* 
Red. We visited, and found the old lady in a thoroughly 
dirty and neglected state. She was cowed and terrorised 
by her landlady, and was afraid to make any complaint. 
On consulting the clergyman and district visitor, we 
found that the people with whom she was living were 
intemperate and unsatisfactory. They took all the old 
woman's money and neglected her shamefully. She was 
confused about her own affairs, and thought that she 
owed them a great deal of money. It was found neces- 
sary to remove her almost by force, as she was too 
frightened to express any wish to leave. She is now 
comfortably settled with a married couple who are 
pensioners of our own. She looks a different person, 
and is clean, contented, and happy. . . . She has been 
recommended to a Personal Service visitor, who befriends 
her and sees that she has all she requires." 

Finally we quote a case which shows the Charity 
Organisation Society co-operating in the crusade against 
phthisis, and which illustrates also some of the difBcul* 
ties of that crusade : — 

" The Municipal Health visitor called our attention to 
^ the A. family which she was visiting, the mother and two 
children having been notified as consumptive. Mr, A. 
is in regular employment, but only earns 22/- a week. 
There are six dependent children, and the whole family 
live in three small rooms. A consumptive child was 
occupying a bed with another, as yet free from disease, 
while the husband and baby were in danger of becoming 
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infected by sleeping with Mrs. A. The family were 
referred for advice to the local Anti-Tuberculosis Dispen- 
sary, and the doctor urged that the mother should be sent 
at once to the country, and the two delicate children to the 
Infirmary for treatment. To enable Mrs. A. to go away, 
arrangements would have to be made for the other small . 
children. A relation offered to take one, while the others 
were to be boarded out. But misfortunes never come 
singly. Mr. A. himself fell ill. He had to go to hospital, 
and then to a convalescent home, so that the mother could 
not be spared from the home till his return. The little 
boy and girl are to be admitted at once to the Infirmary, 
and Mrs. A. has been able to improve her sleeping 
arrangements, but her own treatment has had to be 
postponed." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The C.O.S. Militant. 

It is characteristic of the Charity Organisation Society 
that it has always been a fighting Society. Unlike most 
benevolent institutions it has not pursued its work with 
the comforting assurance of general approbation, but 
has been forced to till its fields and gather its harvests 
with the weapons of attack and defence always close at 
hand. It found London infested by hordes of fraudu- 
lent societies, impostors and "begging-letter writers," 
and to clear the field of these was essential to the cultiva- 
tion of genuine Charity. The fighting began at once. 
In very early days, laoth individual members of the 
Society and the Council itself undertook the invidious 
work of prosecuting impostors; and in January, 1871, 
Council announced to District-Committees its intention 
of prosecuting fraudulent institutions also. 

The first of these to attract its attention was the Free 
Dormitory Association,* which was known to be carried 
on under very suspicious circumstances, and which circu- 
lated a list of patrons of whom the most influential 
disclaimed all connection with it. In April 1871, the 
Council invited the subscribers to look into the manage- 
ment of their Association themselves. No action being 
taken, it was determined to prosecute the "so-called 
Hon. Secretary " for obtaining money under false 
prelences, and proceedings were commenced against him 
in March 1872. Before they were completed the defen- 
dant absconded and his Association was wound up. He 
was subsequently found to be making fresh capital of 
what he and his friends represented as a persecution, 
for a circular was issued stating that he " has suffered 

■ Cited to illustrate " Schemes for allegfed beneficial public 
ends," by Herbert Spencer, in " The Study of Sociology." 
116 
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the loss of all things in the service of Christ and the 
poor." A sufHcient answer was provided by the pubU- 
cation in exienso of the report of the accountant employed 
by the trustee to examine his books. Nevertheless, in 
1876 he was found to be again successfully running the 
" Free Dormitory Association." 

This instance is typical of many prosecutions which 
followed. The work arose naturally out of the numerous 
inquiries about charitable institutions which the Society 
undertook at the request of would-be subscribers. In 
1873 it was stated by the Secretary that the Council had 
instituted, in all, nine prosecutions, and that the total 
cost of the first seven had been ^^284. The work was 
not unanimously approved, even within the Society. 
At times it became very burdensome to the office, and 
it was thought by some that the work of the District 
Committees suffered in consequence. There was, how- 
ever, always a strong party which maintained that one 
of the primary duties of the Society was to guide the 
charitable public and to eliminate frauds in the interest 
of genuine need. In December 1873, Mr. Jodrell, the 
leader of the Opposition, urged the assignment of the 
work to a separate department, supported by separate 
funds; but the proposal was not accepted. The work 
continued to be carried on under the supervision of an 
Inquiry Sub-Committee, which was later (July 1876) 
transformed into the Mendicity Sub-Committee, of 
which the function was to " inquire into the bona fides 
of Metropolitan Charitable Institutions, and into 
individual cases outside the boundaries of Metropolitan 
Committees, and also take iip the work of the Special 
Committee on Vagrancy and Mendicity," 

A very profitable form of imposition is that practised 
by the professional begging-letter writer. It is a prac- 
tice which may begin quite innocently, with a genuine 
appeal for help in genuine distress. But the facility 
with which postal orders flow in proportion to the pathos 
of the plea, soon converts the amateur into the profes- 
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sional, who cannot be checked in his career except by 
prosecution and exposure. Here are the instructions 
given by an expert to a novice : — 

" I have written a draft of a letter which I think will 
do ('Appeal to Feelings,' etc.)- I was not quite sure as 
to all my facts, but you can amend that, add to, or 
deduct. I want you to copy the letter yourself for people 
I should prefer not writing to, and I enclose a list of 
names for the envelopes. Do these as soon as you can, 
and send them off by post here, for me to forward. It 
will be easier to obtain money out of London, as there 
is always a suspicion of London letters. You will 
understand. Use plain white paper and envelopes, and 
write your neatest hand. It will not take long to get an 
answer from some of them." (Annual Report, 1886.) 

The " them " who were to respond so readily to the 
"Appeal to the feelings," backed by plain white paper 
and envelopes, supported a large number of these 
ingenious miscreants who co-operated very methodically 
in carrying on their business. In 1874 a gang of some 
forty were known to the Society ; and in the course of 
the next year the following warning, headed " Begg^ing- 
letter Impostors," was sent to the Times: — 

" Sir. — In consequence of the large extent to which 
frauds by Begging-letter impostors are now carried on, 
the Council of the Charity Organisation Society have 
directed me to prepare a statement regarding them, as 
over ,"1,000 names of persons residing in London and its 
suburbs have been found marked in the directories — 34 
in number — which were used by one of the chiefs of a 
London gang of begging-letter impostors, and have 
recenllv come into the possession of the Society. The 
following are the marks with their meanings: — 

-means ' doubtful ' or not called on before. 

X means ' good ' or likely to give. 

* means ' very good ' or very likely to give. 

o means ' has given something recently.' 

©means 'has given something recently and will 
give again if called on.' 
The gang consists of over 50 persons, who are believed 
on an average to make at least £5 a week each by their 
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proceedings. Personal descriptions of 52 of them are 
kept at this office for identification. The letters and 
petitions sent or presented in each case are skilful fabri- 
cations or forgeries; sometimes they are sent by post, 
but more frequently they are delivered in person." 

The writer then proceeds to summarise some of the 
stories of distress by which the impostors appealed to 
the benevolent. (Sixth Annual Report.) 

An attempt to deal on broader lines with fraudulent 
institutions was made when in 1873, and subsequently 
in 1877 and 1880, the Society endeavoured to secure 
legislation which would facilitate proceedings against 
them. It will be remembered that one of the first 
proposals of the pioneers of the Society had been the 
registration, either compulsory or voluntary, of all 
charities, with a view to securing their genuineness and 
proper management. In 1872 the Council reverted to 
the idea of legislative control, and in December appointed 
a Committee on Prosecutions, which was also to con- 
sider defects in the law relating to subscription charities, 
On January 19th 1873, this Committee reported, and 
submitted the draft of a Bill which, if passed into law, 
in their opinion " would in a great degree put an end 
to the numerous fraudulent charities which at the present 
time disgrace the Metropolis." A few copies of this 
draft still exist : it provides for the definition of charit- 
able associations: for a register of offices, agents, etc., 
to be kept by a charity ; for the proper keeping and 
inspection of accounts, and for the punishment of fraud. 
Its supporters described it as asking that the same 
protection should be given to contributors to charities 
which the law had given to shareholders in commercial 
Companies. 

Armed with this draft the Organising Secretary 
approached members of the Government with a view to 
their introducing the Bill, but found that though 
" generally favourable " to it, they could not undertake 
it that session. It was finally taken up by Lord Shaftes- 
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bury, who moved the second reading in the House of 
Lords on July 7th, 1873. In an able speech, which 
contained a warm tribute to the work of the Charity 
Organisation Society, he pointed out the urgent need 
for such a measure in view of the large number of 
so-called societies which "consisted of a single person 
sitting in a small room, where he raised money, issued 
reports, and spent what was received after his own 
fashion and in what way he thought proper, and yet the 
law was powerless to put a stop to this." After citing 
an instance where prosecution had failed owing to 
defects in the law, he stated that " he had with him a 
list of sixteen of these societies, which received, as far 
of course as could be shown, an average of ;^i3,4io a 
year. In the case of eight of these societies there were 
appeals issued by eight distinct gentlemen sitting in so 
many ' corners and holes ' of which the public knew 

nothing, and receiving large sums of money 

he was certain he was within the mark when he stated 
that at least from ;^3oo,ooo to ;^400,ooo a year was 
raised in this manner from the benevolent and mis- 
spent." 

The Bill met with an unexpected reception, being 
practically laughed out of Court. The Marquis of 
Salisbury protested against legislating "merely to protect 
that large class of persons who were described in the 
proverb which said that ' fools and their money were 
soon parted.' " The Lord Chancellor said that the Bill 
was entirely impracticable, and that the effect of it would 
be that no man or woman of sense would have anything 
whatever to do with any charitable institution. In face 
of the opposition, Lord Shaftesbury withdrew the Bill, 
while protesting at the way in which it had been met. 
He felt very strongly that it had not received fair treat- 
ment, and in August 1874, when there seems to have 
been some question of renewing the attempt, he writes 
to the Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society : — 

" I hesitate to say at once that I will undertake the 
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Bill. I am getting old, and probably stupid. Yet I 
may, by Gotrs blessing, have strength enough left for 
this small duty. We have moreover now a Lord 
Chancellor of more common sense than his predecessor. 
Cairnes is worth a bushel of Selbornes." 

It will be convenient here to say a few words as to 
the effect which the Inquiry and Prosecution work of 
the Society had at this time upon its position in the eyes 
of the public. There seems no doubt that it greatly 
increased its influence as an institution to be respected 
and utilised on the one hand, and hated and disliked 
on the other. It was only natural that those who 
benefited from fraudulent charities, or followed the 
lucrative profession of writing begging-letters should 
bitterly resent their exposure, or that even their innocent 
dupes should feel some annoyance; while many societies 
and individuals on the border line of shady or slovenly 
practices would be easily enlisted against a formidable 
critic. From time to time throughout the history of the 
Society there have been vehement attacks organised 
against it, which have made good copy for the press, and 
so received a publicity not always accorded to the 
defence. These attacks have been strengthened in their 
effect upon the public mind by the fact that there is a 
class of thoroughly respectable and even admirable 
persons who genuinely dislike and disapprove the funda- 
mental principles of the Society. Their view found 
expression at the Second Annual Meeting of the St. 
Pancras District Committee, when Captain Parker Snow 
begged to move an amendment 

" That this Meeting condemns the course pursued by 
the Charity Organisation Society, as not according to 
the true spirit of Christianity, nor the manly and 
generous character of Englishmen .... If he saw a 
poor person in a gutter, he should give him a penny out 
of his own twopence, without asking whether he was 

deserving or not The real causes of crime and 

poverty were not amongst the poor, but among the upper 
classes.'* 
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Another line of attack is that upon the expenditure 
of the Society, by critics who genuinely or wilfully fail 
to understand the objects for which it exists. The 
following instance illustrates so many aspects of the 
question that it may be quoted at some length. 

Early in 1875 some unknown person, no doubt con- 
nected with one of the exposed frauds, printed a circular, 
purporting to issue from the Charity Organisation 
Office, marked confidential and signed with the names 
of the two Charily Organisation Society's secretaries. 
This circular, containing a libellous and vindictive 
" report " on a certain Home and its manager, Miss S., 
was sent to Miss S., who commenced proceedings in the 
police court against the Society. The proceedings were 
stopped on the declaration of the Society that the 
document was a forgery, for which they disclaimed all 
responsibility : but the incident did not end here. 
Clearly Miss S. or her friends continued to cherish 
ill-will towards the Society, for in October 1875, one 
of her accountants wrote to the Standard and other 
papers a letter containing an analysis of the Charity 
Organisation Society's accounts, which purported to 
show that since the commencement of the Society about 
60^ per cent, of its income had been absorbed in expenses 
of administration. This may have served as a model 
to a long series of similar attacks. From the point of 
view of the writer it is well done: — 

" Surely this is a most extravagant and expensive 
way of affording relief to our fellow-creatures. That a 
sum of 12/- in each pound should be first expended to 
procure a deserving recipient for the remaining 8/- 
seems to me to be carrying the principles of investigation 
to extremes, and inclines me to think that even indis- 
criminate charity, much as it is to be deprecated, would 
be preferable." 

This attack called forth a shower of explanatory letters 
from members of the Society, and one from the Secretary 
giving a long account of its legitimate work; but the 
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defence as usual was ignored, and the attack was taken 
up by unscrupulous enemies. On December ist, a 
member of Council called attention to a "scurrilous 
statement " about the Society which had been sent to a 
friend of his, and it was stated that a similar statement 
had been sent to many supporters of the Society, 

"A number of persons whose interests the Society had 
interfered with had banded themselves together for the 
purpose of discrediting it." 

Occasion was also taken on the resignation of the 
Secretary to circulate letters stating that he had resigned 
owing to dissatisfaction with the Society. Mr. C. B. 
P. Bosanquet therefore wrote to the Times repudiating 
the suggestion and saying: — 

" I should not trouble you with this letter had it not 
come to my knowledge that a small number of persons, 
who are unfavourably known to this Society, and have 
good reason to dishke it, have associated themselves 
together to endeavour to discredit it by means of circu- 
lars and private letters. I need hardly add that I do not 
refer in what I have said to persons who oppose the 
Society because they take a different view as to the best 
means of benefiting the poor, or because they miscon- 
ceive its objects ; the differences between the Society and 
the conspirators I speak of are of a much more deep- 
seated kind." 

It was probably the same band of "conspirators" 
which in the following March (1876) was circulating 
papers headed "A Caution to the Benevolent," and 
advertising a pamphlet styled "An Inquiry into that 
Scourge to Humanity, Phantom Charity, and National 
Calamity, the Soulless, Heartless, Impertinent Charity 
Organisation Society." In it was reprinted the letter 
to the Standard of the preceding October, to which it was 
stated no answer had been given. When the matter 
was brought before Council on March 27th, the Organis- 
ing Secretary explained that the pamphlet was written 
by a man who had formerly been assisted by one of the 
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Committees of the Society with a view to enabhng him 
to obtain a situation, which he afterwards lost through 
his own misconduct. With regard to the pamphlet he 
thought the extreme scurrility of its tone would elicit 
sympathy for the Society from anyone to whom it was 
sent; it had, in fact, already had that effect in several 
instances. 

The same view was taken two days later by Lord 
Shaftesbury in a speech at the Annual Meeting : — 

" What I have to say with regard to this Society is, 
that I joined it because I saw it was really engaged in 
an important, nay, in an indispensable work — the detec- 
tion, among other things, of fraud in connection with 
charity. This work 1 knew from a long experience was 
really necessary, and that it was a work which, if rightly 
carried out, would tend to promote the cause of Charity 

I am happy to say thai this Society has taken 

the very able and very unpopular course of ferreting out 
what is wrong and exposing it. In doing this, the 
promoters of the Society must expose themselves to a 
great deal of obloquy and misrepresentation on the one 
hand, from some persons, and to a great deal of dislike 
from others, for the course the Society has taken in 

overhauling the affairs of some charities The 

fraudulent charities not only absorb the vast amount of 
money which they extract from the charitable, and direct 
that money to the worst uses; but they check the hands 
of charity and furnish arguments to those who want 
excuses for bestowing no charity at all. Now don't 
suppose that you alone have had to bear the abuse and 
obloquy which comes from various quarters upon this 
Society, for 1 can tell you that I have had a great number 
of letters of abuse for being so very wicked as to have 
anything to do with this Society. One told me in 
frightful terms that my past fame had gone to the dogs, 
and that 1 am ' a shrivelled specimen of by-gone benevo- 
lence.' All I can say is, that every letter 1 receive of 
this character, in my belief, represents at least twenty 
frauds discovered and exposed, and I say within myself, 
' So much the more will I support the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society.' " 
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A favourite form of attack in later years was to ask 
why the great and good Lord Shaftesbury withdrew his 
name from the Society? It probably had much influ- 
ence with many who did not trouble to ascertain the 
facts, which were that not only did he remain a Vice- 
President until his death, but that he presided over a 
meeting of one of the District Committees as late as 
1880. 

Perhaps one of the most ingenious 'caricatures of the 
Society is one which appeared in 1875 in. the Suburban 
Press, and was reprinted and circulated. It is better 
done than many more recent and more ambitious attacks. 
The following extract will show the light in which the 
enemies of the Society represented its work : — 

" We object to this Society, both as to its principles 
and practice, as forming one of the worst outcomes of a 
struggling and scheming age, and by which many well- 
meaning and confiding people are likely to be abused 
and led astray. By playing upon the word ' charity,' 
and muddling it up, a number of questionable designs 
and doings are covered, by alliance with which, that 
sacred name is, we think, profaned and outraged. The 
ambiguous light in which the Society keeps itself before 
the community is very noteworthy. It is careful to 
assure us that it is not a Society for charitable relief; 
and this serves it very well as an excuse when it thinks 
proper to deny relief to persons who in all conscience, 
and on all right principle, ought to have it. On the 
other hand, the semblance of charitable relief is kept up, 
with no design apparent to us, but that of getting the 
subscriptions of the benevolent, under the pretence of 

doing their charitable work for them That 

something is given away is, no doubt, the bait by which 
the thousands a year are drawn into the oiHce at 
Buckingham Street. It is a pity that people do not 
trouble themselves a little more about proportion, and 
ask themselves how much of the money that flows there 
is expended in relief, or any charitable purpose whatever 
towards our fellow-creatures, and how much is comfort- 
ably spent upon a nice snuggery of secretaries, clerks, 
with easy work and good pay, and an army of scouts, 
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spies, and private informers, whose interest and aim it 
is to run down characters, and make up a report in 
reference to merit and demerit, according to the arbitrary 
standard of the Society. An inquiry into this subject 
will, we think, enable people to scent the true cause of 
there being in the Society's reports such wonderful 
disclosures of cunning, deception and moral depravity 
in the poor and struggling classes. This may account 
for there being so many Undeserving' wretches in the 
world, ' ineligibles ' and all the other miserable beings 
conjured up by the Society's wand and cursed even to 
death by its systematic misanthropy," etc., etc. 

In 1877 the Society became involved in a dHficuIt 
investigation concerning a large and popular charity — 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes. As the position of the Society 
at the time was generally misunderstood, and as the 
misunderstanding conduced to its unpopularity, it will 
be well to state here as uncontroversially as may be 
possible, how matters really stood. 

At that time Dr. Barnardo carried on his work without 
the assistance of any Committee, and until the beginning 
of 1877 had the sole responsibility for the very large 
sums of money, upwards of ;^20,(xx) a year, subscribed 
for the benefit of his Homes. From 1872 onwards 
inquiries were addressed to the Society by subscribers 
and intending subscribers, but the reply had always 
been that no basis for any inquiry existed, until specific 
charges began to be made against Dr. Barnardo, notably 
by the Rev, George Reynolds, in a pamphlet which he 
had published on his own responsibility and which was 
unknown to the Society prior to its publication. The 
Society then felt bound to make such inquiry as might 
enable them to reply to those seeking their advice, and 
invited the Trustees recently appointed by Dr. Barnardo 
to co-operate with them in an investigation. This the 
Trustees declined, on the ground that they were arrang- 
ing a Court of Arbitration, which had been pressed upon 
them by a committee of clergymen and ministers in the 
East End of London, for the purpose of enquiring into 
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the charges made by Mr, Reynolds. It did not appear 
to the Society that this was a satisfactory method of 
meeting the important issues at stake, but in deference 
to the wish of the Trustees they consented to refrain 
from public action while the Arbitration was tjeing 
arranged. A Court of Arbitrators was then appointed, 
before which Mr. Reynolds prosecuted Dr. Barnardo; 
but the proceedings practically broke down because the 
latter refused to answer the questions put to him in 
cross-examination. The prosecutor thereupon withdrew 
from the case, on the ground that the inquiry could not 
under the circumstances be a complete one, nor the 
essential facts be brought before the Arbitrators; and 
the award given was satisfactory to no one. The 
Arbitrators themselves say : — 

" In giving this award we do so with the observation 
that the absence of Dr. Barnardo's cross-examination has 
embarrassed our judicial consideration of almost all the 
issues submitted to us ; and we are by no means sure that 
some modification of the conclusions we have arrived at 
might not have been made, had such cross-examination 
been carried out." 

Meanwhile the Society had become possessed of 
further evidence which was not before the Arbitration, 
and which they proceeded to bring before the Trustees 
in a circular letter. No steps were taken to disprove 
the statements contained in this letter; but on hearing 
that a Committee had undertaken the responsibiHty of 
the future management of the Homes, and the control 
and expenditure of the funds subscribed for them, the 
Society decided no longer to retain the Homes in their 
"Cautionary Circular." 

In 1879 the question was again raised of legislation 
for the prevention of frauds upon charitable funds. On 
May 5th, Sir A. Hobhouse moved the adoption of a 
resolution 

"aimed at the class of persons who collected money 
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ostensibly for charitable objects, but spent a large part of 
it on what they took to be a more pressing object of 
charity — their own needs." 

He was seconded and supported by Sir C. Trevelyan 
and others, but the more timorous members of the 
Council raised objections, and as usual deprecated 
" going beyond the proper work of the Society " — an 
attitude which called forth from Mr. A. H. Hill the 
suggestion that the Society should in future call itself 
the ' ' Society for affording facilities to Ladies and 
Gentlemen for doing Charitable Work in a Delicate 
Way." Ultimately, the stalwarts carried the day and 
a Bill was placed in the hands of the Home Secretary 
who referred it to the Charity Commissioners. The 
principle of the Bill was to give the Charity Commis- 
sioners, on cause being shown, power to make investi- 
gation concerning the collection of funds of voluntary 
charities, and to deal with the collectors, receivers, and 
administrators of such funds as if they were trustees. 
They would also be empowered to certify to the Secre- 
tary of State that there was ground for a criminal 
prosecution; and a fraudulent application of Charitable 
funds would be deemed a misdemeanour, to be punished 
by imprisonment. In July 1880, a deputation from the 
Council waited on the Home Secretary to advocate these 
proposals. It was introduced by Sir A. Hobhouse and 
Sir C. Trevelyan, who explained " the enormous frauds 
which were now perpetrated on the public of the three 
kingdoms in the name of charity." Their story fell 
upon unsympathetic ears; Sir W. Harcourt said "he 
had listened attentively," but no more was heard of the 
Bill. 

That the Society had not yet completed its task of 
directing charity away from fraudulent beggars to the 
relief of genuine distress may be gathered from a letter 
to the Times in August 1879. The letter is from a 
member of the Society, and it would almost seem, from 
some of the cases cited, as if a special form of imposition 
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had been devised as likely to appeal to Charity Organi- 
sers : — 

" During the past week it would seem that impostors 
who trade upon the kind-hearted and rob the really poor, 
have been more than usually active and ingenious in 
plying their trades. The following, which have all come 
under my notice, and have been proved to be impositions, 
may be taken as specimens of the modus operandi, and 
may serve to put your readers on their guard. First, 
there is the neatly dressed young lady, the niece of a 
clergyman in the country, who has brought a girl up to a 
blind institution and finds that a few pounds more are 
required for clothes. Then, there is the relieving officer, 
who has come up from the country with some persons 
about to emigrate, and who has not enough to get certain 
necessaries. There is the military- looking middle-aged 
man, who is interested in getting a blind child into a 
school. There is the smartly dressed man, calling him- 
self a relieving officer of a West-end Union, who asks 
help for a man whom the Guardians cannot legally assist. 
There is the lady who finds herself in South Kensington, 
and having lost her purse does not know how to get home 
to Islington. This is occasionally varied by a poor 
woman, in a great flurry, in Grosvenor Square, who has 
been summoned to see her daughter who is dying at 
Norwood and who has had her pocket picked — purse and 
telegram and all are gone. There is the old sergeant who 
claims to have served with officers in every branch of the 
service. There is the old woman with the basket of 
fresh (?) eggs who has been sent by the master of the 
house all the way from the City to far Tyburnia. There 
is the young woman who is selling scissors in order to 
provide for her husband who is waiting to be admitted to 
the hospital. There is the smartly dressed, fashionable- 
looking man, who is collecting subscriptions for a song 
about to he published in aid of some charitable object. 
There are the two ladies who are collecting orders for a 
book in course of publication, the proceeds to be given to 
an aged governess. And last, but most heartless of all, 
there is the scoundrel calling himself the agent for a 
widows' gift charity, who after getting all particulars 
from an unfortunate widow, finds he has not got the 
necessary 2d. for his omnibus fare, and promises repay- 
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ment when be brings the gift. Now I think you will 
agree with me that all these not only direcUy rob the poor, 
for we none of us possess the purse of Fortunatus, but 
they tend to steel our hearts against genuine appeals, 
unless, in order to discriminate between the false and the 
true, we avail ourselves of the services freely offered by 
the Charity Organisation Society." 

Earlier in the year there appeared in the ReporUf the 
first " Cautionary List," containing the names of 
persons and institutions unfavourably known to the 
Society. The proceeding caused a flutter amongst the 
cautious members of Council. Whatabout libel actions? 
Was there legal evidence sufficient to support them in 
putting these names on a list? Sir C. Trevelyan as 
usual rallied the forces of the Society : — 

" He regretted that the traditions of the Society were 
so often lost sight of and its past policy reversed. He 
denied that the cases referred to in the list were not 
capable of being supported by full evidence. There 
was no real question as to the merits of any one of them. 
The possibility of risk ought not to deter the Society 
from doing its duty. They had been exposing impostors 
for ten years without being prosecuted. Why should 
they shrink from exposing them now? This was their 
most necessary if not most useful work. It was impos- 
sible to direct charity into proper channels unless they 
diverted it from impostors who were demoralising the 
public." 

That the Council took heart, and once more followed the 
leader, is clear from a statement in the next Annual 
Report that the Cautionary Card had been widely 
distributed; and it is interesting on comparing thla 
original list with that issued for 1912 to find that two 
veterans have succeeded in maintaining themselves on it 
for thirty years. 

It was not long before the question of libel was 
brought to a practical issue. An action was brought 
against the Secretary of the Society, and in 1881 was 
decided in his favour. 

Appeal was made from the verdict, but a new trial 
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was refused, the Master of the Rolls saying that the 
report issued in the case was " privileged." 

" The Charity Organisation Society was instituted 
for the purpose of conferring a great benefit on the 
public, viz., of protecting charitable and benevolent 
persons from being the victims of impostors on the one 
hand, and on the other hand of seeliing out and recom- 
mending to charitable and benevolent persons, who are 
desirous of assisting those who are deserving of charit- 
able relief, persons of that description. He could not 
conceive any greater service to persons who are deserv- 
ing of charitable relief on the one hand, and persons 
desirous of giving it on the other hand. If then a 
person, who was desirous of giving charitable relief, or 
of recommending persons deserving of it to those who 
were disposed to give it, went to the Society and asked 
a question about some person bona fide, and the Society 
bona fide answered it, it appeared to him that the apswer 
was privileged. If the answer was given in the dis- 
charge of a moral and social duty, or if the person who 
gave it believed it to be so, that was enough. It need 
not even be in answer to an enquiry, but the communi- 
cation might be a voluntary one."* 

In the year 1883 an important diminution was shown 
in the enquiry work of the Council, owing to a policy 
of decentralisation, by which it was thrown more upon 
the District Committees. Only one Inquiry Officer was 
being employed at the Central Office, but that its activity 
in this direction remained unimpaired appears from a 
detailed account of the work given in the Report for 
1886-7. A favourite method of raising money in those 
days was by means of so-called " Volunteer Fire 
Brigades." These naturally appealed strongly to the 
householder, who pictured himself in need of their 
services, and seldom troubled to ascertain whether they 
would be efficient when the need came. As a matter of 

" This has become a leading case, and was cited as recently 
as April, 1913, when Lord Justice Vanghan Williams said : 
" That is the case of a Society which has been established for 
ccmferriTig on the pnblic a great benefit." 
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fact, the stafF of many of these institutions consisted 
mainly of a collector, paid by a commission of 40 to 50 
per cent, upon house-to-house collections; while their 
plant was often quite inadequate. In one instance 
a cab proprietor contracted for the supply of one horse, 
in case it was necessary to take out the engine; but as 
his stable was about a mile from the engine-house, a 
horse was generally taken from one of the cabs at 
Finsbury Park Station, The stand pipe and hose at 
one of the stations was in charge of a gas fitter who was 
away at his work all day, and could only be used there- 
fore in the evenings. An account is given of the career 
of one of the adventurers connected with these enter- 
prises. He began as a collector for some Ragged 
Schools, and in 1S69 was found to have falsified his 
entries and received money for which he did not account. 
In the same year he also collected at Brighton for a 
" Dressmakers' and Milliners' Association," and spent 
all the money he collected. In 1871 he was collector for 
a " Christian Men's Union Benevolent Society " and 
became a defaulter for £^3 or £14. He then established 
a "Disabled Firemen's Pension and Relief Associa- 
tion" and a "London and Suburban Fire Brigade" 
from which he is thought to have derived an income of 
over ;^2,ooo a year. From that time on his life varies 
between starting new institutions and appearing in the 
Police Courts. 

Another law-suit also bears witness to the continued 
activity of the Society: — 

" In the past year (1886) the Society had had to bear 
the brunt of an expensive suit in a case in which, by 
advertisement and by confidential circular, it warned 
the public against the appeals of one F. G. H., who 
proposed to establish the Victoria Home for Waifs and 
Strays, signed himself ' God's Servant,' and combined 
the promotion of the charitable venture, the precise 
details of which he had concocted in prison, with requests 
for orders for coal and the advertisement of his 
Treasurer's Eucharistic wine. The Society gained the 
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suit with costs, Bui the costs, which are heavy, are not 
forthcoming. H. is an uncertified bankrupt." 
(The accounts for the ensuing year show the costs to 
have been ;^3i4.) 

Amongst its many records the Society keeps a file 
endorsed " Complaints, criticisms and abuse," and 
familiarly known as " the case papers of the Charity 
Organisation Society." It was started in 1884 when 
there was a recurrence of active hostility against the 
Society. Perusing it, we see the Society as seen, 
perhaps we should more truly say, as represented by its 
enemies, i.e., generally speaking (not always) by the 
more active and unscrupulous of the persons it had 
exposed or prosecuted. It is wholesome reading, and 
to those who possess the key both instructive and 
amusing. We find, in the first place, what every work- 
ing member of the Society knows, that a certain number 
of cases — a very small proportion of the whole— are in- 
adequately treated by the District Committees. At that 
time — i884^the Society was dealing with a very large 
number of cases, sometimes over 2,000 in the month, and 
its resources were far from being as adequately developed 
as they are now. Sometimes the pressure of work has 
given rise to an oversight, and time has been lost in 
retrieving it. More often the skill or resources of the 
Committee have been insufficient to extricate a family 
from its difficulties, and a "good" case has been 
allowed to lapse which greater energy and resourceful- 
ness might have saved. One of these gets into the 
press, and may afford copy for many minor papers if it 
happens to be a slack season. But far more often the 
cases quoted against the Society are either purely 
fictitious, or have in them so large an element of fiction 
as to be wholly misleading. Nothing of course is easier 
than for an applicant who has been refused assistance, 
to present his case to the public as one of hardship, and 
when the Society's only means of defence would be to 
publish the fact that he drinks or is addicted to larceny, 
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it rightly keeps silence. Nothing again is easier than for 
one of the army of begging-letter writers or impostors 
who have been thwarted by the Society to invent cases 
of hardship which many are sure to believe and no one 
is likely to investigate. 

Here, for instance, are sentences from a sensational 
complaint sent to the Echo in 1884. It is the story of 
an editor who came to grief and applied to a West End 
Committee : — 

"Judge of my friend's horror when the postman 
brought a letter from the Charity Organisation Society's 
Committee of the district, the envelope bearing a large 
seal, duly advertising the fact in full to his landlord, 
servant, etc." 

(Needless to say, the Society's Committees do not use 
large seals on their envelopes, the author of the tale 
seems to have some reminiscence of the stationery 
employed by Boards of Guardians.) He goes on to 
describe the course of the investigation, until 

" Having in his recollection the cases of three journalists 
who, after useless application to the Charity Organisation 
Society, had been found dead — two from starvation and 
one from suicide — my friend wisely determined to waste 
no more time with such unpractical Charity Organisers." 

One wonders why the sad fates of the three journalists 
did not occur to him in time to check his rash applica- 
tion. 

The appearance of this tale, and many like it, coin- 
cided with the inauguration of the " Charity Protection 
League," which (March 4, 1884) issued a leaflet headed 
" Humanity Outraged, and Christian Civilization 
Disgraced," and summoned a meeting in Bethnal Green 
" To memorialise the Queen to withdraw her name as 
Patron from the Charity Organisation Society, whose 
heartless and cruel treatment of the sick and dying poor 
will be exposed." 

The originator of this Society, which passed through 
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various stages as the Charity Dispensing League and 
the Anti-Charity Organisation Society before disappear- 
ing, was a man whose career had long been a matter of 
interest to the Charity Organisation Society. He has 
been responsible for some nineorten Societies altogether, 
some of which may be said to have been, from his point 
of view, very successful. In a letter to the City Press 
in March 1884, he ingenuously explains that a report 
about him is issued by the Charity Organisation Society, 
and that being unable to prosecute for libel he has had 
to be content with issuing counter-statements and with 
circulating letters and articles exposing the practices of 
the Society. One of the practices thus "exposed" will 
come as a surprise to many members of the Charity 
Organisation Society; it is no less than that of bartering 
with applicants for their pawn-tickets. Another plan of 
attack was by what may be called the interrogative 
innuendo : — 

" Is it possible to get at the truth about the discontinu- 
ance of Mr. Peek's gift of boots to the poor children of 
London ? . . . did Mr. Peek discontinue the gift because 
he was not satisfled with the way in which the Charity 
Organisation Society spent his money, taking so much of 
it for expenses? ... By the bye the present officials of 
the Charity Organisation Society have not yet deigned 
to tell your readers, in answer to former questions, why 
the first chief officers of the Society left the same." 

Attacks such as these would have mattered compara- 
tively little but for the fact that they appeared almost 
exclusively in papers read by the less educated classes, 
who had no chance of hearing the other side of the 
question. The popular misunderstanding of the Society 

dates largely from this time. 

The League did not confine its operations to columns 
in the press : — 

"A number of them attended the Annual Meeting of 
the Bethnal Green Committee; and their proceedings on 
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that occasion were such that a person who was present 
wrote shortly afterwards to the Eastern Argus, avowing 
himself a convert to our Society simply from observing 
the contrast between the dignified self-control of its 
members and the blatant rowdyism of their opponents." 
(Reporter, March, 1884.) 

The attack was renewed on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in December of the same year. 
We read in the Reporter : — 

" But this year, instead of the usual welcome given to 
all comers it was found necessary to ask, so far as pos- 
sible, the name and address and title to membership, of 
thosfe who attended. Information had reached us that 
the meeting would be disturbed by a large number of 
men, and that forged cards would be used. This proved 
entirely correct, and as amongst those excluded by our 
precautions were some of the noisiest, most unruly or 
entirely unscrupulous opponents of the Society — we may 
congratulate ourselves that it was possible to bring the 
proceedings to a successful close. Others, indeed, by a 
rush which our guard of honour was at the mom-'nt not 
strong enough to withstand, effected an entrance. They 
were, however, neither unruly enough, nor in numbers 
strong enough, to break up the meeting by disturbance," 

Though the meeting was finally carried to an end there 
was great difficulty in starting it, some of the disturbers 
having made their way into the hall and begun to 
demonstrate before the chair was taken. After order 
had been restored and the principal speakers heard an 
opportunity was given to the opponents to make their 
criticisms, which proved to be of the usual kind, though 
in an exaggerated form when one speaker — owing no 
doubt to the excitement of the moment — accused the 
Society of stopping g/ii-Jd. out of every i/- that the 
charitable public gave. As generally happens when its 
opponents come out into the open, the Society benefited 
by the occasion, both in esteem and in contributions, to 
a considerable extent. 

In 1888 the Society afforded good copy to several papers 
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which were chiefly characterised by their power of 
invective. The New Age published an " Exposure of 
the Charity Organisation Society," and advertised for 
complaints against it. The " exposure " contains such 
eloquent denunciations as the following: — 

"The minions of this "close corporation," for it is 
nothing less, instead, dissect, torture and mock the 
distress and misery abounding on all sides, and 
endeavour to diminish the et^cacy of bodies engaged in 
practical philanthropy by opposing unnecessary obsta- 
cles and by small fault-finding .... It is strange that 
a society which packs its meetings, gags the Press and 
in every way shrinks from investigation itself, should 
be so ready to apply the torture of unnecessary investi- 
gation to others. How ruthlessly this is done is only 
loo well known. Every applicant to the Society must 
be prepared to have the minutest details of his past 
career examined and discussed. Old sores are rubbed 
up against him, old wounds laid bare until they bleed 
afresh and the agonised victim is glad to make his 
escape from the torture chamber which he was induced 
to enter by the mocking superscription ' charity.' Any- 
thing more un-English in spirit and sentiment than this 
human vivisection it is impossible to imagine. It is 
against such things— criminal and sinful — that we are 
enraged, not against the meagrely small amount of good 
which this charity corner effects, and by sending our 
exposures to prominent Christians all over the world we 
hope to be able to touch the conscientious curiosity of 
at least one of the over-credulous subscribers to the 
luxuriousness of the paid philanthropic and subsidised 
saints of Buckingham Street." 

In contrast to this fiery denunciation Bnglisk Opinion 
approaches the question with an air of calm scientific 
demonstration : — 

" The reason of the existence of this Society consists 
in the fact that it acts as a buffer to stand between the 
rich and the poor. Suppose a man with an income of 
;^i,ooo wishes to give as little as he can for charitable 
purposes, instead of devoting ' a tenth ' of his surplus, 
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the Charity Organisatioti Society says to him ' Give us 
jCio, and we will find you with an excuse for not giving 
any more, so you will keep a clear conscience and pocket 
^90.' " 

Why the rich man's income is all to be considered 
"surplus" is not clear, unless it indicates an uncon- 
scious Socialism on the part of the writer. The Citizen 
reverts to the methods of Jeremiah : — 

"Shame to these prelates who support the Charity 
Organisation Society I Shame to tiiose clergy, who, 
Uke wolves among the flock, take their offertories and 
sacramental alms, to the coffers of a Society so justly 
detested by the poor of London." 

From time to time in the history of the Society we 
come across attempts to capture or supersede it by rival 
agencies. The lines upon which these attempts are 
made are singularly alike. Their promoters "recognise 
the usefulness " of the Charity Organisation Society, 
but point out that it is hampered in its work by an 
unpopular name, and by a too strict adherence to princi- 
ples. They make a bid for popularity by assuming an 
attractive title and by promising to assist and not to 
interfere with the work of existing agencies — the Charity 
Organisation Society itself always excepted. They 
utilise the experience of the Charity Organisation Society 
to give an air of wisdom to their appeals for funds, 
which they then apply with a total disregard of the 
lessons taught by that experience. Finally they suggest, 
that as they have discovered the right way to combine 
popularity with efficiency the Society should either adopt 
their name, or resign its workers and officers to their use. 
When that offer is declined they languish for a few years 
and quietly die. 

As one of the most brilliant and futile of these attempts 
we may describe the career of the " Friendly Workers," 
an association which had its origin in a small relief 
society started in North Kensington in 1889. The plan 
was not unlike that upon which the Civic Guilds of 
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to-day are based, in its attempt to utilise the services 
of large numbers of volunteers ; and it included the idea 
of "Seeking out," afterwards made famous by the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. A 
census was to be taken, and every poor person was to 
be visited, registered, and known so intimately that 
when the time of distress came he could be assisted 
without the delay and odium of inquiry into his circum- 
stances. The idea was attractive, but never came within 
sight of realisation ; the work done at North Kensington 
was on such a small scale that in two years the 
"Friendly Workers" there had relieved 120 families 
only. Nevertheless, in 1892, proposals were published 
for extending the scheme to the whole of London. It 
was to be hnanced from the Mansion House, by a 
Committee consisting of the Lord Mayor and the 
recognised head of each of the great religious organisa- 
tions. 

" The cost would be greatly reduced if the Charity 
Organisation were to agree to dissolve itself ; the services 
of the able and intelligent officials of that organisation, 
with the offices, could lie advantageously utilised by the 
new Association." 

In the Spring of 1893 accordingly a Conference was 
held at the Mansion House and a Committee appointed 
to consider whether the scheme could be adopted. At 
a further meeting the report of this Committee was held 
to be too vague and impracticable, and it was referred 
back to the Committee to bring in another report. In 
the autumn there was a third meeting attended only by 
some twelve persons. The chair was taken by the 
Bishop of London, who pointed out that it was impos- 
sible for so small a body to adopt the report as repre- 
senting the general meeting convened at the Mansion 
House, and finally it was left to the promoter to attempt 
to work out his scheme in four other districts, and then 
to report again. The Bishop afterwards characterised 
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Lhe scheme as Charity Organisation without the safe- 
guards of the Charity Organisation Society. 

In March 1894, the Lord Mayor appealed for funds 
to enable the system to be applied to four districts 
containing not less tiian 20,000 persons each. 

" If this experiment succeeds, as the Conference and 
Committee believe it will succeed, then the problem of 
the poor in London can speedily be solved in detail and 

as a whole It is estimated that a sum of from 

jC6oo to ;i^i,ooo will enable the Committee to provide 
during two years for the So,ooo people in the four 
selected districts, under the system of inter-denomina- 
tional Committees, and that when lirmly established 
each such district can be thoroughly worked for an 
expenditure of about j^i^o ^ year." 

Perhaps no more sanguine prospectus was ever 
launched upon the public. True, General Booth in the 
same year also promised to " solve the problem of the 
poor," but even he never promised to do it speedily, 
and he had a much more adequate idea of the magnitude 
of the resources required. 

In 1895 steps were taken to form what were now called 
Pandenominational Committees in Haggerston, Soho 
and Spilalfields, whilst in Portland Town an Association 
which had been in existence for twelve years was induced 
to add the words "Friendly Workers" to its title. 
The Association explained that it Seemed to them their 
work would go on just the same, and they thought they 
might get some assistance from a body sanctioned by 
the Mansion House. After ten months' trial of the 
experiment they dissolved the connection, and resumed 
their independence. 

In the course of establishing these Committees con- 
siderable friction was generated with the Charity 
Organisation Society, whose own Committees saw no 
reason why they should be superseded. Attempts were 
made to gain local support from adherents of the Society 
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first by declaring that Mr. Loch was in favour of the 
scheme but was hampered by his Committee, and later 
by saying that the Charity Organisation Society itself 
was in favour of the scheme but was dominated by Mr. 
Loch. Finally, Mr. Loch and the Charity Organisation 
Society proving to be inseparable, they were challenged 
to state whether they were or were not opposed to the 
principles on which the scheme was founded, and a long 
correspondence followed and was subsequently pub- 
lished, in which the Society explained its views on the 
situation. 

Frequent appeals were afterwards made for " Friendly 
Workers,' but those who offered were inexperienced, 
and finding no guidatice in their work they quickly 
wearied of it. At one time it was proposed to set apart 
j^2,ooo for a training school, but it does not seem to 
have come into existence. The census was never taken, 
as the School Board officers, to whom the task was 
offered, declined it. No new Committees were formed, 
and those which had been formed either died out or 
became appendages of the Church. In 1897 the Chair- 
man resigned, and was succeeded by another who 
offered, if ^10,000 and a ;^i,000 a year were guaranteed 
to continue to work the scheme in connection with his 
vegetarian colony. Funds were not forthcoming, and 
the scheme came to an end, having achieved but little 
either of good or harm. 

Why then, it may be asked, should the Society have 
opposed it ? It was perhaps hardly worth opposing, 
and indeed the instruction to District Committees was 
that they were free to adopt what attitude they thought 
best towards local branches of the Friendly Workers. 
But it is impossible for the Society to acquiesce without 
protest in any attempt, however futile, to supersede it 
on its own ground. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the multiplication of futile schemes does seriously 
hinder the steady work of established agencies. The 
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point is raised in a discussion on objections to the 
Society in its Annual Report, 1893-3 : — 

" But the main, the most deeply-felt objection, is that 
the Society has not supported any of the schemes that 
every few years are brought before the public. It cannot 
possibly be said that it does not take the trouble to 
examine them seriously; it would be truer to say that 
no other body takes so much trouble in doing so, and if 
by their adoption a great stride in social progress could 
be made, if a less 'laborious and invidious' method could 
be found — who would rejoice more than those who have 
to bear the constant reproach of accomplishing only a 
little well ? And no doubt new schemes awaken enthu- 
siasm, especially for a short time. Yet the old work 
remains, and for it too, enthusiasm is wanted, which the 
Society awakens and does not stifle; and when the 
enthusiasm for a scheme has cooled, and the attempt to 
solve the social questions by audacity (as often it is found 
to be) has failed, the problem seems much what it was 
before. Some are disappointed at the unexpected length 
of what they hoped was a short cut. They have spent 
their force and retire altogether. Some muddle on with a 
scheme that has failed. And some have an argument the 
more for the good cause which they have not deserted for 
the new proposals." 

In 1895 a controversy arose about the Society which 
differed greatly from those preceding, both in its origin 
and in the amount of sympathy with the Society evoked 
by it. It began with the late Canon Barnett. Origin- 
ally, and while in active co-operation, one of its warmest 
supporters, Canon Barnett had for some time let it be 
publicly known that he was no longer in sympathy. 
He differed from it on various questions of public policy, 
notably Old Age Pensions and the Municipalisation of 
Hospitals. He was therefore invited to express his 
criticisms before a meeting of Council, which would 
then have the opportunity of reply. The invitation was 
accepted. The criticism took the line that the District 
Committees were composed of excellent people doing 
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excellent work, but that the Council was composed of 
persons out of touch with the lives of the poor and with 
current opinions, and bound by dogmas no longer 
applicable to the present state of society. He endeav- 
oured to support his contention by an inquiry into the 
record of members of Council, hut failed; for then as 
always Council consisted with few exceptions of active 
members of District Committees. It was perhaps 
natural that Canon Barnett should take this line, for his 
busy life had long prevented him from taking any active 
part in the work of the Society, and it became clear in 
the course of the discussion that he really knew very 
little of what was being thought and done within it. 
His criticism was undoubtedly useful, inasmuch as it 
enabled Mr. Loch to give a full reply before members 
of the Society. 

The controversy was then removed to a wider arena 
by the action of the Westminster Gazette, which sum- 
marised it in a special article under the heading "The 
Dogmatism of the Charily Organisation Society." This 
of course acted as a bugle call to the enemies of the 
Society. Their chief representative was a lady who told 
a pathetic story of a case which the Society had refused 
to help, a story which lost its sting when she was con- 
fronted with a previous letter from herself expressing her 
gratitude for the help given. Her naive explanation 
that she had "entirely forgotten" the help, left the 
balance of the account in favour of the Society, A few 
other letters on similar lines appeared, but the West- 
minster Gazette — unlike most of the press — was impar- 
tially open to both sides, and the cause gained more 
than it lost from the controversy. 

From 1896-8 a systematic attack was carried on by the 
Editor of Tke Councillor and Guardian, a periodical 
whose short life was doubtless prolonged by the " good 
copy " always afforded by baiting the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. He quotes largely from a " remarkable 
book" which has "fallen into his hands," consisting 
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of newspaper cuttings between 1884-8. His excuse for ■ 
going so far back is that "The Charity Organisation 
Society, as it grows older, becomes more hardened in 
wrong doing." The denunciation, constantly repeated, 
follow on familiar lines: — 

"It is apparently the main object of the Society to 
show in as many cases as possible, that applicants are 
unworthy of help in order to ease the consciences of the 
charitably disposed and to convince them that their 
donations for purposes of relief may just as well be 
expended in salaries and such other ' incidentals ' as 
have been referred to. For the above and other reasons, 
which we will readily furnish, we do not hesitate to 
assert that the Charity Organisation Society is unworthy 
of public confidence and support, and deserves to be 
placed on the black list of ' philanthropic ' institutions." 

'I'he same theme re-echoes through the press, perhaps 
not infrequently when the responsible editor is away 
for his holiday, down to the present day. We cull two 
specimens which may be the last of this particular type 
of attack to be quoted. The first we select because of 
the remarkable power it shows of generalising from 
particulars : — 

" There have been instances of a respectable working- 
man being refused temporary help for his starving wife 
and children because records showed that twenty years 
previously — when quite a lad — he had been convicted of 
stealing a loaf of bread." 

The second is a somewhat crude expression of a theory 
about the Society which had recently found much more 
solemn expression: — 

" The impertinent and presumptuous position assumed 
by the Charity Organisation Society — which mainly con- 
sists of idle rich people, too stupid and too selfish, or too 
lazy, to expend their own money, and paid officials, many 
of whom are young gentlemen and young ladies wholly 
unfamiliar with the needs, necessities, and struggles <n 
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the poor — is one that no humane person, who is capable 
of realising that wealth is a mere accident, and that 
failure^ in a large proportion of cases, is also an accident." 

Elevated to the dignity of an economic theory these 
sentiments were elaborated at great length in the Con- 
temporary Review (Nov. 1896). To this writer perhaps 
may be recorded the merit of being the first enemy of 
the Society to recognise that it had a meaning in what 
it did, though unfortunately his dislike led him to 
misrepresent that meaning so far as lo seriously impair 
the value of his criticism. 

For sheer misrepresentation, however, the palm is 
probably due to a tract issued in igii by the Fabian 
Society. The opening sentence is enough to show the 
texture of this curious fabric: — 

" It is surprising that the most strenuous opposition to 
almost every scheme for betterment comes from a body 
of people who are devoting their lives to that very 
purpose." 

There follow nineteen pages seasoned with misquota- 
tions and the insinuations of base motives. All that it 
proves is that the attacks of the enemy, while assuming 
a more elaborate form, have lost nothing of their venom ; 
and it seems probable that the Society will continue, so 
long as it does its duty with sufficient vitality, to be the 
target for many critics, both well-intentioned and ill. 

Speaking at the Annual Meeting in 1900, Lord Derby 
said : — 

" It would be an unusual year, I fancy, in the life of 
the Society, if one could say it had not received its fair 
amount of criticism and consideration in the public press ; 
in fact it is one of those healthy shower-baths which seem 
to me rather to invigorate the Society. If it tries a fall 
with any of the daily journals, it seems to rise like the 

fiant of old days with fresh strength from the encounter, 
he fact of the matter is that any body like this Society, 
acting under the public gaze, necessarily though inevit- 
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ably coming into contact occasionally with private or 

?)ub1ic bodies, must have to face a good deal of criticism, 
tut the test of the sneers is a practical one, and it is that 
the Society seems to thrive, and that it is able in the 
middle of this atmosphere of discussion to carry on its 
work over an increasing area." 

And here we say good-bye to the enemies of the 
Society. Some of them, if they read this chapter, will 
be surprised to find what company they have kept, and 
from what sort of armoury they have borrowed their 
weapons. And if they have done the Society less injury 
than they hoped in the esteem of its supporters, they 
may rest content with having wounded it where it most 
regrets a wound — that is in the esteem of the poor, fqr 
whose benefit alone it exists. 
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was twice Chairman of Council, and continued an active 
and most valued member in various capacities until his 
death in iSgi. 

Dr. Thomas Hawksley was influential in framing 
the original policy of the Society, and continued one of 
its Vice-Presidents until his death in 1893. He cared 
much about sanitation and kindred subjects, but hi$ 
chief interest was in a School of Handicrafts for desti- 
tute boys which he founded at Chertsey. 

Lord Lichfield, remained a member of the Society 
until his death in iSgi. He was Chairman of Council 
from 1869 to 1877, when he resigned to mark his dissatis- 
faction with the slow progress made by District Com- 
mittees. He had the principles of the Society very much 
at heart, and expected to see accomplished in a few years 
reforms which his generation could only begin. 

Mr. W. M. Wilkinson was a solicitor whose "shrewd 
commonsense gave practical shape and direction to the 
enthusiasm out of which the Society came into being " : 
a few years before his death {1897) he wrote " not only 
ever since the establishment of the Society, but by being 
an active member of the Societies which preceded it, I 
have found a life's pleasure and duty in studying the 
principles on which, happily, it is securely founded." 

Cardinal Manning was one of the earliest members 
of the Society and maintained his interest in it for some 
years. 

Mr. John Ruskin was keenly interested in the foun- 
dation of the Society, and continued to be a Vice- 
President until his death. The following letter (written 
in February 1869) shows how his predominant genius 
prevented him from taking an active part in the Society's 
work : — 
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" Denmark HiU, S.E. 
Dear Dr. Hawksley. 
You'll all think I'm following the Archbishop's lead 

back ! but I'm not — only I'm at my wit's 

end — or brain's end— at least — for I never had any wits 
to come to an end — yesterday at the eleventh — i.e., 4th — 
hour, I found I had to be at a meeting of the Arundel 
Society convened a month since chiefly to give me 
authority to draw for them at Verona ; — and besides, my 
head's wholly taken up with the question about architec- 
tural education now brought by the Slade bequest before 
the Architects' Institute — and I can't come to-day — for 
I literally could not think about the Conference business 
— but I'll answer for myself — as far as mortal creature 
may — on Thursday — if there's anything you want speci- 
ally said that you think it would come with my heart to 
say — or else not said, which might by mischance come 
into my head to say — tell me; and I U try to say or be 
mute accordingly. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN." 

Major Fitzroy, served through the Crimea and 
Indian Mutiny, and was aide-de-camp to Sir C. 
Trevelyan. He joined the Society in 1869, and though 
severely crippled worked actively for it until his death 
in 1894. He "threw himself into the work of the 
Charity Organisation Society quite as into a profession, 
was as regular at his post as if his bread depended upon 
his exertions, and contrived to get round him a number 
of others who did under his direction the work for which 
he was physically unfit." 

Sir Charles Trevelyan worked for the Society from 
1870 to 1883 in many causes, but " was more constantly 
occupied with medical reform than with any other single 
question." For the details of ordinary District Com- 
mittee work he appeared to care little; he foresaw that 
as the Society became stronger the defects would 
gradually disappear. " It was no little gain to the 
Society — or rather to the cause of charity — to draw into 
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its service the official experience, the freshnessof thought, 
the vigour and the ready pen of Sir Charles Trevelyan." 
He died in iS86. 

Mr. C. B. P. BosANQUET was the first responsible 
Secretary of the Society, and during his tenure of the 
office he laid the firm foundation upon which his suc- 
cessors have buiU. He retired in 1875 to take up the 
duties of a country landlord, at a distance in the extreme 
North of England which prevented him from continuing 
his active work for the Society. 

Mr. C. J. RtBTON Turner was Organising Secretary 
to the Society from 1869 to 1877. He was mainly 
instrumental in the formation of the District Committees, 
and of provincial Societies, he also conducted the early 
investigations into frauds, and subsequently wrote a large 
and important book on Vagrants. 

Mr. Alsager Hay Hill joined the Society in its first 
year, " He was one of its first Hon. Secretaries, and 
the life and soul of Council meetings in the early days 
of struggle. A man of rare natural wit, something of a 
poet, and the brightest of companions, he threw himself 
eagerly into the Society's work, and more particularly 
devoted his time and energy to an attempt to deal with 
the problems of unemployment. His ' Labour News ' 
of thirty years ago anticipated the Labour Exchanges 
of to-day." 

Mr. G. P. Bidder, Q.C, took an active part in 
establishing the Society. He was a member of a Com* 
mittee appointed (1869) to consider the statutory regis- 
tration and audit of accounts of all charitable institutions. 
In early years he was a frequent attendant at Council 
meetings, and he was a vice-president until his death 
in 1896. 

Mr. F. J. S. Edgcohbe was one of six gentlemen who 
started the Kensington Committee in 1869. He was 
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the first Hon, Secretary to that Committee, and held that 
post for forty years until his death at the age of seventy- 
eight in igoQ. He was Chairman of the Kensington 
Board of Guardians for twenty years, and as representa- 
tive of the Board he acted as a member of the Campden 
Trustees for nearly thirty years. He was a member of 
the Charity Organisation Society Council in 1870, and 
its most constant attendant until two months before his 
death. 

Miss OcTAViA Hill, " was one of the Society's earliest 
workers, and she remained one of its best friends and 
staunchest advocates to the end (1912). In St. Maryle- 
bone she organised methods of co-operation between 
the Guardians, the parish in which she worked, and the 
Charity Organisation Committee, and the visitors who 
assisted her found themselves accomplishing new tasks 
and involved in work of a larger scope than the visiting 
of the poor, as it was then generally understood. She 
was indeed teaching them charity organisation.*' 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert was in the East of London 
in the bad years of 1869 and 1870. " He saw the 
pauperism of that time and realised the meaning of it — 
the degradation, the misery, and the sadness of life 
which it implied .... His name is linked with those 
of several men who won their convictions in the same 
school — Edward Denison, Edmund Hollond, Alsager 
Hay Hill and others." 

General Sir Lynedoch Gardiner, C.B., was an 
active member of the Society from its beginning in 1869, 
until his death in 1897. He helped to form the first 
District Committee in Marylebone; "As time went on 
he became an influential member of the Central Council, 
also of the Administrative Committee, and later a vice- 
president. Together with all this, and while he was 
still one of the Hon. Secretaries at the St. Marylebone 
Committee, he found time to work zealously on the 
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Board of Guardians of the same parish." He also 
founded and largely maintained the Home for Crippled 
Boys, originsUly in Marylebone. 

The Rev. E. C. Hawkins initiated in the sixties what 
afterwards became a Charity Organisation Committee at 
Hackney, and throughout his life in London he was a 
constant attendant at the Administrative Committee of 
the Society, and at the City Committee. "The cause 
of reform in charity had no truer friend." 

Lord Hobhouse, active in many forms of public 
service, was for some time an active member of the 
Administrative Committee and always a loyal supporter 
of the Society. He helped it in many ways, but con- 
spicuously by drafting, in co-operation with Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh and others, the bye-laws under which the 
Administrative Committee still acts. 

Mr. F. D. MocATTA for many years worked for the 
Society as a member of Council and of the Medical 
Sub-committee. He cared greatly about the reform of 
the Medical Charities and of the " voting-charities," 
On his death the Society and the Jewish Board of 
Guardians were found to be his residuary legatees. 

General Moberley was for many years Hon. Secre- 
tary to the Clerkenwell Committee, and subsequently an 
additional member of Council. He was at one time 
Vice-Chairman of the School Board for London, and 
was mainly instrumental in starting the special schools 
for afflicted children. 

Mr. Arthur Wedgwood was from 1875 to 1892 an 
Hon. Secretary of the Whitechapel Committee, and 
subsequently a Treasurer of the Council. He "will 
long be remembered by his colleagues for the simple and 
sincere devotion with which he worked for charity 
organisation." Besides bequeathing to Council a 
legacy of ;^i,ooo, he left a sum which will eventually 
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become a trust to be administered by the Society as The 
Wedgwood Charity for the aged. 

Mr. John Martineau was for many years Chairman 
of the Emigration Sub-committee of the Society, and by 
persona] service and financial aid he greatly promoted 
this branch of work. In the years when trade was 
comparatively good and emigration was little considered 
as a means of effectual assistance, he helped the Society 
to keep the machinery of emigration in working order, 
so as to enable it to bear the very heavy pressure after- 
wards put upon it. 

Mr. E. Peters worked for the Society between 1874 
and 1888. He was at first Hon. Secretary to the Stepney 
Committee, and subsequently did much to reform the 
Chelsea Committee. He took a prominent part in the 
work of the Council, and from 1881 to 1885 was Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee. 

Mr. Thomas Mackay was for twenty-five years Hon. 
Secretary to the St. George's E. Committee, and for 
eleven years Vice-Chairman of the Council. He was 
before all a Poor Law reformer, and did notable service 
to the cause in his many writings. " By his death (1912) 
the Society has lost a very thoughtful and considerate 
advocate, and his colleagues a friend whose good will 
and good sense have been to them a source of strength 
and guidance during many years." 

The Rev. M. W. Moggriuge, died 1891. "There was 
hardly a department of its (the Society's) work in which 
he did not take an active part ; his record is written in 
many minute-books and reports. He wrote himself 
easily and gracefully, and never lacked courage to 
express his convictions plainly. He believed that the 
Society must stand or fall by the merits of its local work, 
and identified himself for many years with the Districts 
Sub-committee." He lost his life in trying to save two 
boys from drowning. 
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Sir William Bousfield was one of the veterans of 
the Society, having joined it as a member of the Ken- 
sington Committee. He was twice Chairman of Council, 
and although he was much engaged in public work the 
Society remained always a chief and permanent interest 
in his life. He was particularly active in connection 
with the Provident Dispensary movement, and the 
improved training of nurses; and it was due to his 
influence that the first woman Guardian was elected. 

Canon Bradby was for fifteen years Headmaster of 
Haileybury. When in the early eighties he resigned 
his office he went to live in the old Dock House of St. 
Katharine-by-the-Tower, and became an active member 
of the Whitechapel Charity Organisation Committee. 
In 1887 he joined the Administrative Committee of 
which he was subsequently Vice-Chairman and Chair- 
man. " His open-mi ndedness and loyalty to reason, at 
whatever sacrifice of predilections, were very remarkable, 
and peculiarly qualified him for the position which he 
occupied in our Society." 

Mr. R. A. Valpy was for seven years Chairman of 
the Battersea Committee, and was also manager of a 
group of Board Schools. He took a special interest in 
the nomad population of St. Giles's, and wrote the 
chapter on "Common Lodging Houses" in Mr. C. 
Booth's London Life and Labour. 

Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.R.C.S., "made his mark 
as an eminent surgeon and student, but he was essentially 
a reformer." He was an admirable Chairman of 
Council, and for some years took an active part in its 
work for the medical charities. 

Mr. A. D. Graham wjis one of the earliest members 
of the Society, and from time to time a strenuous worker 
for it. He is best known as the originator of the Invalid 
Children's Aid Association, to which he devoted the 
later years of his life. 
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The Earl of Stamford was for several years engaged 
in the daily work of charity organisation in East London, 
first in Stepney and later in Shoreditch. He was 
specially interested in the work of the Medical Sub- 
Committee, was Chairman of Council in 1896, and 
helped the Society in many ways, both in London and 
in the provinces, 

Mr, CoRKRAN was connected more particularly with 
Bethnal Green and Whitechapel. In reporting his 
death (1901) to Council " Mr. Bailward dwelt on some 
characteristics which would be familiar to those who 
knew him; his transparent sincerity, his kindliness of 
heart, his Irish humour and his picturesque presence. 
He might be described as a Charity Organ isationist 
malgri lui. His natural instinct was to give to everyone 
who asked, and he constantly had to suppress it." 

Sir Alfred Lyall joined the Society late in life, but 
was Chairman of Council from October 1898, to May 
1910, and continued after his retirement to take an active 
interest in its work. The Council recorded " the special 
obligation of the Society to him for the thought which 
he gave to its aEFairs and for much invaluable assistance 
and advice." 

Chairmen of Council. 
General Cavenagh. 
869-77. Lord Lichfield. 
".". Lord Aberdare. 

879. The Duke of Northumberland. 

88o-r. H.R.H. Prince Leopold. 

882. The Rt, Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 

883. The Earl of Wemyss and March. 
884-5. General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, K.C.S.I. 

886. Mr. Albert Pell. 

887. Rt. Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

888. E.N. Buxton, Esq. 
889-90. T. Holmes, Esq., F.R.C.S 
891-2--). Hon. Sir C. W. Fremantle, K.C.B. 
894-5." W. Bousfield, Esq. 
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i8g6. Rt. Hon. The Earl of Slamfotd. 

1897-^. Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D. 

1899. Lieut. -Gen. Lord Methuen, K.C.V.O., C.B., 

C.M.G. 

1900. Lord Avebury. 
1901-2. Rev. B. H. Altord. 

1903. Sir W G. Sendall, G.C.M.G. 

1904-5. Sir E. W. Brabrool!, C.B. 

1906-7. Lord Elcho (Rt. Hon.). 

1908. Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B,G.C.I.E. 

1909-10- 

11-12. Rt. Hon. Lord Sanderson, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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PART II. 

" There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel load." 

— F. Thompson. 

" Now the fourth reason why we are keen about the Society 
is that it is a great pioneering Society. ... It is strange when 
we come to think of it that this Society was giving away Old 
Age Pensions long before the State thought of doing so. The 
Society has encouraged thrift, and I have no doubt the State 
will take that up before long. It is being interested in the 
matter of employment, and particularly boy-employment; the 
State is just beginning to hear that there is such a problem to 
be dealt with. It is studying that graver problem of the spread 
of phthisis, and trying to check it, and the State, I have no 
doubt, will follow before long and take up that. ... I remember 
once I had the privilege of going with a deputation before Mr. 
Birrell, then Chief Minister for Education. We put our case 
before him, and then in his reply he said : ' You are pioneers, 
and as pioneers you must suffer the fate of pioneers, which is 
to see your good work taken up by the man in the street and 
spoilt.' But because of that are we to shut up shop ? ... I am 
quite convinced that we shall always find a useful place for the 
Society if we maintain our principles and are not afraid to see 
other people take up that work and do it in a rougher way than 
we should do it, and go on preaching what we believe to be 
really the best for the good of mankind." 

(Rev. W. J. CoNYBBABB at Annual Meeting, 1909.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Housing and Sanitation. 

In much of their early work the Council were primarily 
engaged in clearing' the ground; but more constructive 
work went forward pari passu. In their first Annual 
Report they state that 

" the daily experience of their Committees in the various 
districts of the Metropolis shows that the great questions 
of Sanitary Improvement, Emigration, Education, Pro- 
vident Societies, Improved Dwellings for the Poor, and 
other collateral subjects must at an early date engage 
their most earnest attention "; 

and this promise they were not slow to redeem. 

That one of the first of these questions to be taken up 
and successfully carried through was that of Sanitary 
Improvement, was perhaps due to the initiative of the 
Secretary, Mr. C. B. P. Bosanquet. In his book on 
London,* published in i86S, he had called attention to 
the wretched conditions under which many of the wage- 
earning class were forced to live, owing to the inadequate 
and insanitary housing accommodation. In July 1871, 
he again took up the theme in a paper read before 
Council on " The best means of improving the sanitary 
conditions under which the London poor live." Over- 
crowding, insufficient air and light, and defective water 
supply and sanitary arrangements were, he said, the 
chief evils to be remedied. For the remedy he looked 
mainly to three agencies : private enterprise, sanitary 
law, and a body of Metropolitan Improvement Commis- 
sioners. The first of these might be expected to provide 
for the mechanic— or as we should now say the skilled 
workman — who was prepared to devote one fourth of his 

* London : Its Growth, Charitable Agencies, and Wants. 
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wage to rent. But this would leave a large amount of 
property out of the reach of improving landlords, and 
here a firm administration of sanitary law was requisite — 
" their houses alone are enough to keep a large number 
of the lowest class in their present degraded state." It 
was not so much defects in the law as defects in its 
administration which were responsible for the evil. But 
even when sanitary law had done all it could there would 
still be a considerable number of bouses which it would 
be impossible to make fit for habitation. The powers for 
meeting this difficulty were entrusted to bodies which 
could not be expected to exercise them — Vestries and 
District Boards. He thought the best agency to inter- 
vene would be a small body of Improvement Commis- 
sioners, appointed ad hoc, with powers of compulsory 
purchase. Meanwhile the District Committees of the 
Society might do much towards promoting the enforce- 
ment of sanitary law by keeping in constant communica- 
tion with the sanitary authorities and promoting a sound 
public opinion. 

In the discussion which followed this paper it was 
pointed out that there were no fewer than fifteen General 
Sanitary Acts applying to the country, and various 
others applying to London. "These Acts were full of 
references to each other; and in one case, after being 
referred from Act to Act for a penalty, you found at last 
that there was no penalty at all." It was ultimately 
referred to the Administrative Committee of the Society 
to consider the best mode of giving effect to the views 
expressed; and on July 31st it was ordered that a letter 
be addressed to District Committees suggesting that 
they should instruct their charity agents and visitors to 
bring to the notice of the Officers of Health any defective 
sanitary arrangements that might come under their 
notice. 

For some time it seemed as if the matter were to rest 
there, and indeed it would not have been nothing to have 
secured an intelligent activity on the matter in every 
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quarter of London. But the evils were too pressing and 
the reformers too much in earnest to be content with 
this. The Medical Officers were also beginning to make 
their protests, and extracts from their reports were 
furnished to the papers in order to arouse public opinion. 
One told of water butts and cisterns so foul that he 
induced the water connpanies to raise stand pipes in the 
street for the people to drink from, of leaking cess-pools 
depositing their contents under the flooring, of an 
excessive death-rate. Another described the " anti- 
health superstructures" in Mile End: 

" generally built either upon ' made-ground ' composed 
of refuse and debris of all descriptions, the organic 
portion of which presently gUs the houses with various 
disease-producing gases, or they are erected upon newly- 
opened ground, saturated with miasma, without the least 
attempt at protection by means of previous drainage or 
properly protected excavated foundations." 

From Islington comes a tale of 155 houses where there 
have been cases of smallpox, of which only 45 have 
been satisfactorily disinfected, while 92 have not been 
disinfected at all and remain as centres of infection. It 
was not only the Charity Organisation Stwiety which 
was being roused to action by these insanitary conditions. 
The Ladies Sanitary Association had been working for 
thirteen years, and had done much to influence and 
instruct public opinion by a copious stream of pamphlets 
and lectures; and in July 1871, there v/as issued the 
prospectus of the National Health Society, the object of 
which was '* to promote health amongst all classes of 
society." In this year also was made the change, based 
upon the Report of a Sanitary Commission, by which 
the Poor Law Board was superseded by the Local 
Government Board, mainly with the object of combining 
Sanitary and Poor Law administration, and establishing 
an effective control over local sanitary administration. 
(See Mr. Stansfield's speech on the second reading of 
the Bill.) 
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But it was something more definitely and directly for 
the benefit of London at which the Charity Organisation 
Society was aiming, and in November 1872 it determined 
to appoint a Committee of Members of Parliament and 
others to consider what more could be done to improve 
the dwellings of the poor in London. Before coming 
to this conclusion it had consulted persons of special 
knowledge and influence, such as Lord Derby and Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, as to the probability of a report on 
the question from such a Committee being of value at 
the time, and all had been in favour of proceeding. The 
Committee appointed was one fully qualified by the 
experience and position of its members to make its 
recommendations of weight. They included Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Derby, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Kay-Shuttle worth. Miss Octavia Hill, many mem- 
bers of Parliament, two Medical Officers of Health, and 
representatives of the various Dwellings Companies. 
The Charity Organisation Society was well represented 
by General Cavenagh, Dr. Hawksley, Mr. A. H. Hill, 
Mr. W. M. Wilkinson, Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
others, and Mr, C. B. P. Bosanquet acted as Secretary. 
At its sixth meeting Lord Napier and Ettrick was 
appointed permanent Chairman, and thenceforwards 
took a foremost part in the proceedings. The Committee 
met first on February 3rd, 1873, and at its seventeenth 
and final meeting on July 23rd adopted a Report to be 
sent up to Council with a recommendation that it be 
printed and circulated. 

The discussions in Committee turned mainly upon 
the need for increased powers of destroying unfit dwel- 
lings and acquiring sites for new ones, and upon the 
authority to which such powers should be entrusted. 
The project of establishing Improvement Commissioners 
was considered and found much support, but was finally . 
abandoned on the ground that a representative body 
would command more confidence in its work. It was 
generally agreed that in order to be on a large enough 
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scale the provision of dwellings must be on a remunera- 
tive basis, Lord Shaftesbury laying special emphasis on 
this point from his own experience. In addition to 
London evidence the Committee had before them for 
their guidance the work which had been done in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh under special Acts granted in 1865 and 
1867. The municipal authority in Glasgow had obtained 
permission to borrow a million and a quarter, had 
scheduled the bad parts of the city, and had obtained 
powers to pull down and rebuild, or sell any portion as 
circumstances suggested. They removed fever dens and 
other "nuisance-swarming, disease-breeding colonies," 
widened old streets, and drove new thoroughfares 
through the blind courts and alleys. At the outset the 
Corporation built two blocks of dwellings for the expro- 
priated families; but then builders rushed in to build 
on the lines laid down by the municipal surveyor. It 
was work such as this which was needed in London, and 
which the Committee desired to promote; but much 
evidence was forthcoming as to the inadequacy of present 
powers, and the impossibility of enforcing even the 
present law. Figures were also given showing the cost 
per room in various buildings, varying from ;^ii3 in 
the Peabody Buildingsdown to ^31 in ordinary builders' 
houses. The great difference seems to suggest that the 
requirements for the dwellings companies, whether set 
by themselves or by the sanitary authorities, were on a 
much higher scale than those for the ordinary builder. 
That there was a tendency to differentiate adversely to 
the companies appears from the statement of the Secre- 
tary to the Peabody Trust who said that their property 
was everywhere oppressively rated, while the conduct of 
the Water Companies amounted to persecution. In one 
block 6/1 per room per annum was charged for water 
alone, and 20/10 per room for rates and taxes exclusive 
of water and gas. 

In connection with the question of providing accom- 
modation outside London, a sub-committee on Work- 
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men's Trains was appointed, and representations were 
made by it as to the need for a better supply ; but the 
general opinion of the Committee was that workmen's 
dwellings should be in the neighbourhood of their work, 
" so that their communication with their work and their 
families may be easily maintained, and that there may 
not be too great a separation of classes in the different 
parts of London." As a means to this end, and in view 
of the great cost of sites, it was advocated that we should 
adopt " the Continental and Scotch systems of building 
separate dwellings one above another on the same site." 
The main point upon which the Committee laid stress 
in its Report was the conferring of powers upon some 
central body to initiate improvement schemes, to acquire 
sites, and if necessary to build. The following quota- 
tion from the Report explains their position : — 

"The Committee wish here to express their opinion, 
that though there is a real need of houses and tenements, 
available even for mechanics, in the central parts of 
London, and in certain other limited districts, the over- 
crowding in the houses of the poor throughout London 
is not so directly or exclusively due to the want of suffi- 
cient houses as is sometimes assumed. ... It was 
pointed out to them with much force by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, himself a member of the working classes, that 
there might be great overcrowding in one house, whilst 
the adjoining houses, or rooms in them were to be let; 
and he and others were of opinion that a large proportion 
of the working classes could and ought to appropriate a 
larger part of their earnings to providing house accom- 
modation for their famiUes than do at present. It is, 
however, certain, that so long as houses unfit for habita- 
tion are allowed to stand, they will be occupied on account 
of their cheapness, and it is therefore of great importance 
that such houses should be demolished as rapidly as 
possible." 

It was considerations such as these which led the Com- 
mittee in presenting their Report to Council, to recom- 
mend that : — 
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" the attention and action of the Council should be in a 
great measure concentrated on one particular object, viz., 
that the most extensive and effectual powers of purchase, 
demolition, and direct or delegated reconstruction, should 
be vested in the chief existing Municipal Authorities of 
London . . . and that the Corporation and Metropolitan 
Board of Works should be urged to use those powers, 
when obtained, in a bold and comprehensive manner, but 
with special regard to the interests of the poorer members 
of the community." 

The Committee having reported the question arose as 
to what steps should next be taken and by whom. There 
were those who thought the Society would be going out 
of its way to court unpopularity if it took any leading 
part in moving for reform. Lord Napier and Ettrick 
wrote in October (October 24) 1873 :— 

"I doubt whether the Charity Organisation Society, 
with a view to its own interests, should take a prominent 
attitude in the advocacy of social innovations. It now 
enjoys a general confidence and esteem for it does not go 
beyond its original purpwses, but if it does so it will excite 
opposition and incur enmity"; 

and in a further letter (November 2) he says : — 

" I feel that some of our recommendations might not 
be quite acceptable to persons whose support is most 
necessary to the Society for its proper restricted sphere 
of usefulness." 

It is clear that Lord Napier did not know the early 
history of the Charity Organisation Society, and how 
very much wider its original purposes had been than 
anything now proposed. He was yet to learn also how 
the threat of unpopularity was always to serve as an 
additional incitement to action for a Society which has 
never recognised a "restricted" sphere of usefulness. 
His objections were soon overcome, and in the following 
February we find him writing on the political situation : 

" There has been a great revolution in public opinion 
of which we shall feel the effects for several years. But 
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it may perhaps not turn out prejudicially to the purpose 
we have at heart, A Government cannot remain abso- 
lutely idle and in the absence of political legislation social 
and philanthropic objects may perhaps obtain a larger 
share of attention." 

The first active step of the Society was to take part in 
a memorial prepared by the College of Physicians ; then 
in April 1874 it was determined to prepare a memorial 
on behalf of the Council and the Special Committee on 
Dwellings acting conjointly. This memorial included 
a summary of the existing evils, the inadequacy of the 
powers entrusted to local authorities, and the powerless- 
ness of private enterprise; and stated that : — 

" the evil can only be adequately dealt with by making 
it the duty of some public body, possessing a wider 
sphere of action and in a more independent position than 
the Local Boards and Vestries, and vested when neces- 
sary with powers of compulsory purchase, to initiate 
comprehensive improvement in the interest of the poorer 
classes." 

Before the memorial was presented public opinion was 
to some extent prepared by a long letter to the Times 
from Mr. C. B, P. Bosanquet explaining the position; 
which was corroborated by letters from Mr. Barnett and 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, and by a leading article in the 
Times itself. 

It appears from the correspondence that Mr. Disraeli 
refused to receive a deputation on the ground that his 
time was fully occupied, and only formally acknowledged 
the memorial. The Society then approached the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Cross, who agreed to receive a deputation 
on April 17, 1874. It was introduced by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who began by saying that, as he was not a member 
of the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, he 
could say that any report coming from them was worthy 
of the highest consideration, as coming from a body 
which had devoted much time and the highest considera- 
tion to the best means of benefiting the poor. He was 
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followed by Mr. Bosanquet and Lord Napier who spoke 
in some detail of the evils to be attacked, taking as an 
instance the case of Hotborn, in which " there were 
42,000 inhabitants, in about 10,000 families, and 8,000 
of these families lived in single rooms." He also 
pointed out that at the present moment there were several 
railway projects before Parliament in which not the 
slightest provision was made for re-housing the people 
to be displaced. 

Mr. Cross received the deputation not unfavourably, 
but said little beyond that he preferred to postpone any 
expression of His views. Steps were therefore taken to 
raise the question independently of him in both Houses 
of Parliament, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth undertaking to 
move a resolution in the House of Commons, and Lord 
Napier and Ettrick in the House of Lords. On May 8 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth spoke at length, basing his speech 
upon the Report of the Dwellings' Committee, ; and 
succeeded in raising so much interest that Mr. Cross 
finally responded with a satisfactory statement of his 
intentions. Lord Napier thereupon withdrew his motion 
in the House of Lords, saying that " He and those with 
whom he had the honour to act were desirous of leaving 
it in the hands of the Ministry." 

No further steps were taken in Parliament in 1874, 
but in October the Society was represented on a deputa- 
tion from the Metropolitan Municipal Association to 
urge the question of a central authority for all London 
and of Improved Dwellings; and in December Mr. 
Cross sent for Mr. Bosanquet. Their interview was 
followed by the introduction on February 10, 1875, of a 
Bill for Facilitating the Improvement of the Dwellings 
of the Working Classes in large towns, afterwards 
known as the Artisans' Dwellings Act. In his intro- 
ductory speech Mr. Cross quoted freely from the 
memorial of the Charity Organisation Society, upon 
which indeed liis Bill was based. The preamble was as 
follows : — 
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" Whereas various portions of many cities and 
boroughs are so built, and the buildings thereon are so 
defisely inhabited, as to be highly injurious to the moral 
and physical welfare of the inhabitants: and whereas 
there are in such portions of cities and boroughs as afore- 
said a great number of houses, courts, and alleys which, 
by reason of the want of light, air, ventilation, or of 
proper conveniences, or from other causes, are unfit for 
human habitation, and fevers and diseases are constantly 
generated there, causing death and loss of health, not 
only in the courts and alleys, but also in other parts of 
such cities and boroughs : and whereas it oftens happens 
that, owing to the above circumstances, and to the fact 
that such houses, courts, and alleys are the property of 
several owners, it is not in the power of any one owner 
to make such alterations as are necessary for the public 
health : and whereas it is necessary for the public health 
that many such houses, courts, and alleys should be 

£ulled down, and such portions of the said cities and 
troughs should be reconstructed : and whereas in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of those portions of such 
cities and boroughs it is expedient that provision be made 
for dwellings for the working classes who may be dis- 
placed in consequence thereof," 

The Bill empowered the local authority, which in the 
Metropolis was the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
being satisfied by official representation of the unhealthi- 
ness of a district, to make a scheme for its improvement, 
which was to be authorised by a provisional order, to be 
confirmed by Parliament. The local authority was then 
to carry it into execution, with power to sell or let, but 
not itself to undertake the re-building of the houses 
without the express approval of the confirming authority. 
The Society had built better than it knew; the reforms 
which it had demanded for London were to be extended 
also to the other towns of the kingdom. How soon the 
Act was utilised in the provinces we are unable to say, 
in London certainly it was not allowed to remain a dead 
letter. In November of the same year in which it was 
passed we read in a quotation from the Metropolitan : — 
" In addition to ihe schemes for improving unhealthy 
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areas in Holborn and Whitechapel, to which we have 
before referred, and which are now being dealt with by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the medical officers of 
health of Marylebone, St. George-in-the-East, and St. 
George, Southwark, have all made representations to the 
Board of the unhealthiness of certain pans of their 
districts, and yesterday there was a further representation 
from the medical officer of health of Whitechapel as 10 
another pan of that district." 

The Medical Officer of Health for the city had also 
prepared a report containing a list of places in the city 
coming in his judgment within the Act. 

The evidence collected by the Charity Organisation 
Society's Dwellings' Committee was utilised in prepar- 
ing these schemes. That the Society urged the need for 
reform upon private owners also is evidenced by a brief 
correspondence in which Sir Charles Trevelyan tells how 
he has been talking to the Duke of Bedford, who offers 
to go with him to "the worst spot upon the Covent 
Garden Estate which you can point out to me," Unfor- 
tunately there is no record to show what came of the 
visit. 

In 1880 the Society initiated another campaign on the 
Housing question, which was destined in the course of 
the next five years to assume the proportions of a public 
agitation. To give the reader an idea of the situation 
at this time it will be convenient to anticipate a little by 
borrowing from the descriptive part of the Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1883, so far as 
relating to London ; and then to go back to the beginning 
of the movement which led to the appointment of the 
Commission. 

The Commissioners state that at the very outset of 
their enquiry they had testimony to prove two important 
facts : first, that though there was a great improvement, 
described by Lord Shaftesbury as "enormous" in the 
condition of the houses of ihe poor compared to that of 
thirty years ago, yet the evils of overcrowding, especially 
in London, were still a public scandal, and were becom- 
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ing iQ certain localities more serious than ever they were; 
second, that though there was much legislation designed 
to meet these evils, yet that the existing laws were not 
put into force, some of them having remained a dead 
letter from the date when they first found place in the 
statute book. 

With regard to overcrowding, a special investigation 
was made in the central part of London. Of the part of 
St. Pancras lying south of the Euston Road it was said 
that overcrowding was not increasing because the district 
had become so full that it could not grow more crowded : 

" the statement of a clergyman from the centre of London 
that in his district the average is five families to six rooms 
will be found in certain areas to be under the mark rather 
than an exaggeration." 
The following are a few of the instances cited : — 

In Clerkenwell, at 15 St. Helena Place, a house was 
described containing six rooms, which were occupied at 
that time by six families, and as many as eight persons 
inhabited one room. At i Wilmington Place there 
were eleven families, in eleven rooms, seven occupying 
one room. At 30 Noble Street five families of twenty-six 
persons in all were found inhabiting six rooms. A sniall 
house in Allen Street was occupied by thirty-eight 
persons, seven of whom lived in one room. In 
Northampton Court there were twelve persons in a two- 
roomed house, eight of whom inhabited one room. At 
5 Bolton Court a family of ten persons occupied two 
small rooms. At 36 Bowling Green Lane there were six 
persons in an underground kitchen. At 7 New Court 
there were eleven persons in two rooms, in which fowls 
also were kept. In Swan Alley, in an old, partly wooden 
and decayed house, there were seventeen persons inhabit- 
ing three rooms. In Spitalfield, 35 Hanbury Street, 
was a house of nine rooms, and there was an average of 
seven persons in each room. In no room was there more 
than one bed. We may note that some of the witnesses 
in giving evidence maintained that ordinary investiga- 
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tion only revealed as much as the people chose to admit, 
and that surprise visits at night disclosed much worse 
overcrowding. 

Rents in these places varied from 2/6 for an under- 
ground kitchen, to 4/-, 5/-, or 6/- for a single room. 

With regard to the causes of this overcrowding the 
Report states that the pressure due to immigration was 
small compared to that produced by demolition : — 

" It has been seen how great the necessity is for the 
poor to live near their occupations; for that reason, when 
property occupied by working people is pulled down, the 
efFect is rather to crowd the neighbouring buildings than 
to drive the people far off. When the demolitions are so 
extensive that the people have to depart, then the conse- 
quence is that new slums are created elsewhere, as has 
been found to be the case in Lisson Grove and in the 
north part of Netting Hill. The consequence of the 
displaced people moving into districts where the demand 
for labour is not very great is that all are half-starved, 
the old inhabitants as well as the new comers." 

Demohtions had taken place for many reasons. 
Landlords had undertaken them to improve their pro- 
perty, and if they rebuilt it was for a better class of 
tenant. They had been also undertaken in the interests 
of public health. Street improvements had destroyed 
both good and bad houses. Board Schools occupied 
sites in the most crowded parts of the towns. And 
finally railways often took the poorest properties, the 
demolition of which caused the greatest misery, because 
they were the cheapest to obtain. 

" Even if the classes so disturbed could afford to pay 
for better accommodation they have not the faculty to 
seek it. When notice is given they never seem to appre- 
ciate the fact that their homes are about to be destroyed 
until the workmen come to pull the roof from over their 
heads. Lord Shaftesbury described how the inhabitants 
have been seen like people in a besieged town, running 
to and fro, and not knowing where to turn. Theevidence 
of the inability of the poor to protect themselves in this 
and in other particulars is conclusive." 
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Evidence was taken as to the working of the Standing 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament in reference to the 
re-housing of persons displaced by railway demolitions. 
The evidence was unanimous that the Standing Orders 
were either evaded or were insufficient. It went to show 
indeed that in no single case had a railway company 
fulfilled its obligations to re-house. Miss Octavia Hill 
pointed out that even supposing the Standing Orders 
were satisfactory, the companies would only be com- 
pelled to re-house the people they actually displaced, 
and they had a method of evading re-housing by getting 
rid of the people privately before coming to Parliament. 

On the question of the sanitary condition of London 
the Commission reported as follows : — 

" As regards the drainage of London, ihe improve- 
ment that has taken place is enormous; the system of 
universal house drainage has taken the place of the cess- 
pool system with remarkable effects both on the death- 
rate and the habits of the people. . . . Notwithstanding 
the great change for the better, the evidence proves 
conclusively that there is much disease and misery still 
produced by bad drainage. '1' he work of house-drainage 
is imperfectly done, frequently in consequence of there 
being little supervision on the part of the local authori- 
ties. The connexion with the sewers is faulty, and in 
addition to the ordinary consequences of defective drain- 
age the bad work and bad fittings make the houses cold 
and draughty. There has been much building; more- 
over, on bad land covered with refuse heaps and decaying 
matter. Since 1879 builders have been compelled to 
cover the refuse with concrete, but sufficient control not 
being exercised over the quality of the concrete, it 
frequently cracks, and the noxious gases escape into the 
houses. . . . There is much room for improvement in the 
matter of ashpits and dustbins. . . . The water supply 
of London and the great towns is better than it was, but 
its inadequacy is still the cause of much unhealthiness 
and misery. . . . The closet accommodation is itself 
most defective in spite of the extensive power conBded to 
local authorities by the law in this respect. In Clerken- 
well there are cases, as described, where there is not more 
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than one closet for sixteen houses. In a street in West- 
minster, a witness stated that there was only one for all 
the houses in the street, thirty or forty persons inhabiting 
each house ; and that it was open and used by all 
passers by. ... In St. Luke's, closets were found in the 
cellars in a most disgraceful state of filth and stench, and 
close to the water supply. In the same parish it seems 
to be no uncommon thing for the closets to be stopped 
and overflowing for months. In some parts of London 
they are used as sleeping places by the houseless poor of 
the class who haunt the staircases. . . - Noxious trades 
are a grave source of insanitary conditions, especially 
when carried on in already unhealthy dwellings. . . . 
Regulations as to cellar dwellings are very frequently 
infringed." 

Rates of mortality for different areas are quoted at 70' i , 
537, and 444 per thousand. The Wellington Square, 
with a rate of 537 was said to belong to a member of 
the St, Pancras Vestry. But it was recognised that 
actual mortality was no measure of the full extent of the 
mischief; that the injury to the vitality of the survivors 
had also to be taken into account. 

"Some years ago the Board of Health instituted 
inquiries in the low neighbourhoods to see what was the 
amount of labour lost in the year, not by illness, but by 
sheer exhaustion and the inability to do work. It was 
found that upon the lowest average every workman or 
workwoman lost about twenty days in the year from 
simple .eathaustion. . . . There can be little doubt that 
the same thing Is going on now, perhaps even to a greater 
extent. That overcrowding lowers the general standard, 
that the people get depressed and weary, is the testimony 
of those who are daily witnesses of the lives of the poor. ' 

Among these " daily witnesses " were the members of 
the Charity Organisation Society ; and it was their 
experience of these evil conditions which led them in 
1880 to re-open the Housing Question. The Society 
had been instrumental in obtaining the Artisans' Dwel- 
lings Act of 1875. That Act had been subsequently 
amended, and the position of the law in 18S0 was as 
follows : — 
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" Mr. Torrens's Acts proceed upon the principle that 
the responsibility of maintaining his houses in proper 
condition falls upon the owner, and that if he fails in his 
duty the law is justified in stepping in and compelling 
him to perform it. They further assume that houses 
unfit for human habitation ought not to be used as dwell- 
ings, but ought in the interests of the public, to be 
closed and demolished, and to be subsequently rebuilt. 
The expropriation of the owner is thus a secondary step 
in the transaction, and only takes place after the failure 
of other means of rendering the houses habitable. 

"The Acts of 1875-79 w''' ^- Cross's Acts) proceed 
upon a different principle. They contemplate dealing 
with whole areas, where the houses are so structurally 
defective as to be incapable of repair, and so ill-placed 
with reference to each other as to require to bring them 
up to a sanitary standard, nothing short of demolition 
and reconstruction. Accordingly in this case, the local 
authority, armed with compulsory powers, at once enters 
as a purchaser, and on completion of the purchase pro- 
ceeds forthwith to a scheme of reconstruction." (Report 
of Commission.) 

These Acts, combined with existing sanitary legisla- 
tion, had been judged sufficient to bring about great 
reforms, but by 1880 it had become evident that for some 
reason the work was proceeding much more slowly than 
had been anticipated. On June 7, the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett moved in Council for the re-appointment of the 
Special Committee which had dealt with the question 
previously. He said that a very large part of his parish 
had been condemned in 1875, but that up to the present 
time nothing had been done to remove the houses. 
There were too many authorities to whom reference was 
necessary before action could be taken. Further, the 
cost was enormous, as could be seen by a reference to 
the Vestry Reports ; six sites cost the ratepayers a sum 
that would yield ;^30,ooo a year. The compensations 
also were extravagant. Thus weekly tenants had £1 a 
year for each year of their past tenancy, and stories were 
rife of traffic in old rent-books bought to serve as proof 
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of past tenancy. The compensation to leaseholders 
appeared abnormal. In one instance the leaseholder had 
raised the rent j^io on his tenant, because he had 
received a notice under the Act, and the tenant urged 
that he could not afford to move because he was as tenant 
expecting compensation himself. 

The motion was seconded by SirU. Kay Shuttleworth, 
who had taken an active part on the Committee of 1873. 
He urged that the Society, being largely responsible for 
the Act, was under an obligation to see what experience 
had been gained regarding it. The returns showed that 
though it failed in London it had been useful in other 
towns. 

The Committee was appointed and submitted a first 
Report in July; but it did not satisfy the Council as 
being adequate or sufficiently decided; and the Com- 
mittee was asked to continue its sittings. A further 
Report was submitted in November, and at the sugges- 
tion of Sir U. Kay Shuttleworth, Council decided to 
apply to the Government for a Departmental Committee 
"to investigate thoroughly the causes of the delay, 
expense, and other evils attending the administration of 
the Artisans' Dwellings Act." Mr. Ernest Hart, a 
member of the Committee, said in the course of the 
discussion that the Committee 

" had found a conflict of evidence as to the cause of the 
practical failure of the Act of 1875 — ' failure ' only in 
respect to its being more costly than it was expected to 
have been, and in respect to its slowness in operation. 
As a fact, the Act had not ' failed ' for blocks of healthful 
dwellings were rising to take the place of the fever dens 
in which the people were formerly housed. The Com- 
mittee had not been able to ascertain, to their own satis- 
faction, how it was that the Act had proved so costly in 
operation and so slow; but they had arrived at the 
conclusion that it afforded a premium to the bad land- 
lords to get their property into bad order, so that it 
might be condemned under the Act, and the owners 
compensated more highly than people would be for a 
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forced sale of property which had been kept in proper 
order." 

In submitting their interim Report to Council the 
Committee suggested that the local authority should, on 
the owner's neglect to rebuild, have power to demolish 
property which had been allowed to fall into a disgraceful 
condition, and should compensate only for the value of 
the land and the materials. With regard to the undue 
loss in selling areas, the Committee recommended that 
the persons holding the local inquiry under the Act 
should obtain evidence as to the number of persons for 
whom it was necessary to make provision on the spot, 
and that space should be allotted for the dwellings of 
those only whose work required that they should be so 
accommodated — probably only from one-third upwards 
of the former residents. Finally the Report concluded 
with the following significant passage:^- 

" Experience of the working of the Artisans' Dwellings 
Act in the Metropolis, as compared with other towns, 
leads your Committee to believe that until the advantage 
of representative municipal institutions are enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of London, and their authorities are 
entrusted with powers as extensive as those confided to 
town councils and local boards elsewhere, the evils which 
the Artisans' Dwelling Act was designed to remedy 
cannot be effectively subdued ; nay, they must arise again 
and again so long as buildings are allowed to fall into 
such a condition as to become unhealthy or unfit for 
habitation. Your Committee suggest that out of any 
inquiry as to the dwellings of the poor in London must 
necessarily arise a recommendation that Her Majesty's 
Government should take into consideration the whole 
question of local government in London with a view to a 
thorough reform. ' 

This suggestion as to where the responsibility should lie 
was fully endorsed by the subsequent Commission 
(Report, p. 34)- 

A statement based on the Report of the Charity 
Organisation Committee was forwarded with the minutes 
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of evidence to the Home Secretary, and in 1881-2 Select 
Committees of the House of Commons were appointed 
to consider the position, with the result that a Bill was 
introduced for the amendment of Mr. Torrens's and Sir 
R. Cross's Acts, which passed into law as the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act 1882. 

But though there was room for improvement in 
legislation — especially as regards the local government 
of Ltndon — everything had been for some years pointing 
to the fact that what was most needed was the energetic 
application of existing legislation. The Society, there- 
fore, now turned its attention towards the formation of 
Sanitary Aid Committees. The first of these was started 
by the Charity Organisation Committee of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, in 1882; and was based upon the 
principles of a successful Society in Hastings. Its scope 
was a more limited one than that of its successors, being 

" to prevent the spread of infectious and epidemic 
diseases by affording help and directions to families in 
which epidemic and infectious disease has occurred; to 
seek out cases of these diseases, to visit schools, and to 
help in using disinfectants. The necessary expenses will 
include, in addition to the salaries of a lady manager and 
her assistant, providing lodging for the separation of the 
bread-winners from the sicic, and unconiaminated cloth- 
ing for the pjitienis on recovery-" 

It was called the Westminster Sanitary Aid Association; 
and some of the cases quoted in its preliminary appeal 
bear forcible witness to the need for its services : — 

" One is a baker who sleeps in the same bed with his 
dying child, and he rises at four to bake bread; another 
is a journeyman lailor, who pursues his trade in a room 
where the skin of his child is freely peeling. Many 
women are in the habit of leaving their fever-stricken 
children to carry on their daily business in other people's 
houses." 

We find in the Reporter of 1883 a statement of the 
proposed policy of the Society as follows: — 
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" On one point all the Reports of the Society have 
been agreed. Existing sanitary legislation should be 
enforced. A short paper by Mr. Wilkinson on Sanitary 
Legislation, published in 1880, was generally approvedj 
though individual members held different views on the 
application of the Artisans' Dwellings Act. This part 
of the programme of reform it is now proposed to carry 
out by local Sanitary Aid and Dwellings Committees 
formed in connection with the Charity Organisation 
Society, These Committees will, it is hoped, combine 
the efforts of those who wish for and are working for a 
change, and will attack the evils of insanitation on a 
permanent and well-devised plan. Already offers of 
help have come from many parts of London. The same 
method has occurred to many minds. The National 
Health Societyare.we understand, prepared to co-operate. 
Some have already begun to organise Committees. Miss 
Toynbee's Committee in Marylebone has been at worb 
six months. Mr. Cookworthy Robins and others set on 
foot a similar most successful plan in St, Pancras in 
1854. There are data and experiences at hand, therefore. 
The work is difficult and likely to bring the workers into 
contact and into combat with some local interests which 
stand in the way of reform. We hope all the more, there- 
fore, that members of the Society will do their utmost to 
further this new endeavour, and will so interest them- 
selves in it, and make themselves acquainted with the 
subject generally, as to be able to excite both interest and 
enthusia.sm in others." 

There follows upon this statement the reprint of a 
letter from Mr. Loch to the Pall Mall Gazette, in which 
he sets forth the scheme for Sanitary Aid Committees, 
and urges that the land cleared under the Artisans' 
Dwellings Acts, and thus at the disposal of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, should be utilised for the benefit 
of the poorest classes. 

The work of organisation was pushed forward rapidly, 
and in the Reporter of December 6 we read that a new 
Sanitary Aid Committee will be formed in a few days in 
East Marylebone, while communications have been 
received from persons desirous of establishing Com- 
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mittees in some seven or eight other districts. Rules 
were then drafted for the constitution of such Committees 
working in connection with a Central Committee, and 
were submitted to Council by Dr. Longstaff, who was 
taking an active part in the movement. As usual, the 
proposal of a new department of work aroused objections 
from some who wished to restrict the activities of the 
Society. It was urged that sufficient volunteers would 
never be found, that it would cause collisions instead of 
conciliation, that there was no knowing where it would 
stop, etc. The opposition was unsuccessful, but it 
called forth some noteworthy letters to the Reporter, 
which illustrate the difficulties which have always 
attended a forward movement. From one of these, 
written by Mr. Crichton, we quote; — 

" Sir,— A great wave of public opinion having set in 
against one of the worst evils we have long hopelessly 
deplored, the question has arisen whether the Charity 
Organisation Society should take an active part or not 
in ' Sanitary Aid ' work. Yesterday, at the Council, one 
or two of our wisest members advised us against taking 
up the work, or at least to pause and be very carefuf 
Well, I am one of those who think we should be very 
careful; but that it is our clear duty to do what is right 
without fear or favour — even if we incur some risk by 
doing so. We are warned against ' setting by the ears ' 
this or that interest, told we may injure our Society, and 
even ' disappear in chaos ' ; that it is not clear that it is 
our special work, etc. . . . Now these are times when we 
must ' plunge into the deep ' or we will never deserve to 
do great things. Much is to be said for caution, but 
over-caution seems to be now our besetting sin. . . . 
Now comes another opportunity placed before us of 
doing good, and we are told, ' Wait, watch ; do nothing 
yet; don't be rash" — and why? lest we offend certain 
sensitive landlords and tenants of houses unfit to be 
inhabited. But the former, who often neglect their 
duties, and think only of their rents (frequently far too 
high), should be told the truth, and so should the 
apathetic and miserable tenants, who remain content in 
dirt and fearful surroundings, and are too feeble to move 
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in the matter for themselves. This sanitary question is 
distinctly one affecting our work; for now can we 
organise charitable relief if we cross our hands and leave 
men and women to live in such dens? and how can our 
help be of a permanent and adequate nature till homes 
are clean and decent? " 

Meanwhile the general public was becoming roused to 
a sense of the evils in its midst. In October 1883 a 
pamphlet was issued by the London Congregational 
Union, " The Bitter Cry of Outcast London," which at 
once achieved a great sensational success. The author- 
ship of the pamphlet was variously ascribed and acrimo- 
niously disputed, but it served its purpose of calling 
attention to the urgent need of reform. The " Cry " 
was re-echoed from all quarters, gathering strength as 
it went, and culminating in the dignified utterances of 
statesmen and philanthropists in dignified journals. 
The Pall Mall Gazette led the way with a series of 
articles, including the one by Mr. Loch already quoted. 
In November the Rev. S. A. Barnett wrote in the 
Nineteenth Century to the text that the means of social 
reform rested with the Town Councils associated with 
volunteer workers. 

" The first practical work is to rouse the Councils of 
the town to the sen.se of their powers ; to make them feel 
that their reason of being is not political but social, that 
their duty is not to protect the pockets of the rich but to 
save the people." 

Ix)rd Salisbury wrote in the National Review, advocaXmg 
loans of public money to private bodies such as the 
Peabody Trust to enable them to build cheap houses for 
the very poor, and urging that employers— including the 
State — should provide houses for their workers. This 
aroused the wrath of Mr. Chamberlain, and in the 
Fortnightly Review for December he decried Lord 
Salisbury's schemes as "socialistic"; and stated the 
principle on which alone a radical reform was possible, 
to be that 
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" The expense of making towns habitable for the toilers 
who dwell in them must be thrown on the land which 
their toil makes valuable, and without any effort on the 
part of the owners." 

On this principle the cost of any reconstruction of 
unhealthy areas should be levied on all owners of 
property, including long lease-holders, within a certain 
district. Mr. Brooke Lambert, in the same magazine, 
emphasised existing evils, and advocated Sanitary Aid 
Committees, the extension of Miss Hill's work, the 
development of Co-operation and Trades-Unionism, and 
careful emigration. Mr. Alfred Austin, in the National 
Review, anticipated writers of to-day in finding the 
cause of social discontent in 

" not so much the poverty of the poor or the limited 
wages of the industrious, as the extraordinary and ever- 
waxing splendour of the rich and the astounding osten- 
tation of the idle." 

He urged as a remedy a voluntary return to "simpler 
and nobler ways," which would leave the rich with 
ample money to carry out all schemes of housing reform 
without recourse to State aid or intervention. 

In December the Nineteenth Century followed on with 
four articles. Miss Octavia Hill led the way and urged 
the application of existing legislation, and the patient 
concurrent reform of houses and tenants; the people 
themselves were not yet fit to be removed, and could only 
very gradually become so. Lord Shaftesbury came next, 
and deprecated State aid as tending 

" to debase a large mass of the people to the condition 
of a nursery, where the children look to father and 
mother, and do nothing for themselves." 

Reform was imperative but could be made by voluntary 
effort and the strict enforcement of sanitary legislation. 
He was followed by Mr. Amold-Forster, who set out the 
details of existing legislation and showed how it should 
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have been applied in the cases described in " The Bitter 
Cry." Finally Mr, Glazier, a working man, wrote a 
very remarkable paper, showing great insight into the 
economic aspect of the question, and urging that workers 
should be encouraged to become their own landlords by 
the provision of sites outside the towns on which they 
might build. 

The immediate result of this demonstration in the 
Press was the summoning of a meeting at the Mansion 
House which was described at "largely attended and 
rather noisy." Out of this meeting issued the Mansion 
House Council, with two Executive Committees — one 
to promote legislation, the other to institute local 
Sanitary Aid Committees throughout the Metropolis. 
On both Committees the Charity Organisation Society 
was well represented, the second practically taking over 
the work already done by it and becoming the Central 
Sanitary Aid Committee. It is interesting to find the 
Rev. H. Solly, so energetic in starting the Charity 
Organisation Society fourteen years before, taking a part 
in the new movement. 

From this time forward the Reporter contains weekly 
notes of much interest on Sanitary Aid and Dwellings. 
In March 1884, rapid progress is reported. Sixteen 
Committees had been formed, and it was hoped soon 
to add some dozen to the number. Over 500 ladies and 
gentlemen were serving as volunteers. The method of 
operation was as follows : — 

" Each local Committee puts itself into communication 
with the existing visiting agencies, and invites them, the 
clergy, the tenants themselves, or anybody else to send in 
complaints of insanitary conditions. To avoid trumpery 
cases being sent in to the authorities, each complaint is 
verified by a member of the Committee, and his or her 
report is considered by the whole Committee, If they 
consider the report worthy of attention, it is reported, 
usually to the local sanitary authorities, occasionally to 
the owner, or the Water Company, or the Police. If, 
when a reasonable period has elapsed, the local Commit- 
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tee finds itself unable to get the nuisance abated, the case 
is referred to the Central Committee, who will take such 
further proceedings as they may think proper. They 
intend to spare neither trouble nor money in securing the 
remedy of such cases as they may take up." 

What did the leaders of this movement and their 
devoted band of workers hope to achieve ? Perhaps the 
best answer may be found in an extract from Miss 
Octavia Hill's paper already referred to: — 

" But now suppose that, by waving a wand, you could 
suddenly arrange that all the families which you have 
pictured to yourself, as you read the newspaper descrip- 
tions, could have their homes thus far changed; that 
every foul drain should be put in order; that the old 
water-butts and neglected cisterns could be done away 
with, and the water-supply should be good, abundant 
and easily accessible; that all those damp, dark kitchens 
should be emptied ; that every room should be dry ; that 
the tiny, fixed windows should give place to large ones 
opening top and bottom; that the ricketty staircase up 
which you grope in the dark should witien itself, and 
become a firm, clean stone one; that the free air should 
blow up and down it ; that every bit of rotten plaster and 
board should be made new; that the stifling wall, blcx:k- 
ing out light from the back rooms should be pushed back 
many a foot; and the narrow court in front widened; 
that you could give a common laundry to the tenants, 
and clear all the backyards of the dirty and crowded 
rooms which have been built out over them, and make 
the space into a playground for the children — that you 
could do all this without raising the tenants' rents a 
penny, nay, that you could probably reduce their rents 
6d. or so a week. Would you care to do it? I ask, 
because all this is possible now." 

Another policy, and one partly opposed to the volun- 
tary work of Sanitary Aid Committees, was that of 
bringing direct pressure to bear upon the Vestries. Miss 
Hill herself, though supporting the Committees, thought 
that more effective work could be done by joining the 
Vestries and making them efficient. Mr. Wilkinson, a 
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pioneer and constant supporter of the Society, main- 
tained that the Local Government Board and its prede- 
cessor might have enforced the necessary reforms ever 
since 1866 if it had chosen to exercise its powers over 
the Vestries; that the Vestries were bound to appoint 
suFRcient inspectors, and that for volunteers to undertake 
the work was a positive evil as intervening between them 
and their full responsibility. The position is a very 
plausible one ; but it seems to be characteristic of English 
administration that in matters of social reform it always 
waits for the way to be shown by voluntary agencies. 
There is no doubt that in this case, pending the reform 
of local government in London, excellent work was done 
by the Committees, both in educating public opinion 
and in directly improving housing conditions. The 
Mansion House Council, indeed, still exists, and does 
active work. 

It would take long to describe or even enumerate all 
the agencies which were started in these two or three 
years to contribute towards a solution of the Housing 
Problem, In 1883 Mr. Horsfall was insisting on the 
necessity of reforms in Manchester. In 1884 Mr. Solly 
started his campaign for the promotion of Industrial 
Villages — a precursor of the Garden Cities movement. 
In London especially an impetus was given to " Indus- 
trial Building." To give a few instances, we note in 
1884 prospectuses of the following : The Cottage Homes 
Company, for the purpose of relieving the congestion 
of East End districts by erecting industrial dwellings a 
short distance out of London, which obtained a site of 
IOC acres near Clapton. The People's Homes, Limited, 
with a capital of half a million, to provide for the class 
who can afford to pay only from 1/6 to 5/- rent. The 
East End Dwellings Company, started bya few members 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and intended also 
to provide for the " poorest class of self-supporting 
labourers" on a business footing. "The Directors 
being persuaded that only by enlisting capital to a large 
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extent could any impression be made upon the task of 
housing decently the poor of the Metropolis, every 
effort was to be made to earn a dividend of at least 4, if 
not 5 percent," 

But the chief event of 1884 was the appointment of 
the Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes. 
We have already quoted largely from this, and need 
only add some of the conclusions to which the Commis- 
sioners came. Their view as to the negligence of local 
authorities and the necessity of reform in London local 
government is strikingly similar to that expressed in the 
Charity Organisation Society's report five years pre- 
viously, and fully justifies the line of work which it had 
adopted : — 

"It is evident . . . that the remedies which legislation 
has provided for sanitary evils have been imperfectly 
applied in the Metropolis, and that this failure has been 
due to the negligence, in many cases, of the existing 
local authorities. It does not appear that more satisfac- 
tory action on their part can be secured without reform 
in the local administration of London. , . . Places which 
are notoriously bad remain so because each authority 
maintains that the other authority ought to deal with 
them ; the real contention between them being whether 
the improvemenl, the necessity of which is disputed by 
neither, ought to be carried out at the expense of the 
Metropolis or at the expense of the immediate locality." 

Other detailed recommendations were, that money 
should be raised by permission to apply trust monies to 
building purposes, and by State loans; that sites should 
be provided on moderate terms by the sale of several of 
the London prisons; that medical officers should be 
resident in or close to their districts; that a sufficient 
number of inspectors should be appointed, 

TTie change in London government did not come until 
1889, when the Metropolitan Board of Works, con- 
demned as inefficient and probably corrupt, was replaced 
by the London County Council. The former body had 
been elected by the Common Council of the city and the 
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Vestries and District Boards; the latter isdirectly elected. 
No doubt it has greatly improved upon the work of its 
predecessor ; under its auspices London is a clean and 
healthy city. But so far as regards the actual re-housing 
of the poorer classes in London itself, it has been less 
successful. Prior to 1890 fourteen voluntary organisa- 
tions were engaged in this work, some of them on a large 
scale. The following is taken from the article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: — 

"So far as can be estimated, private enterprise has 
housed some 150,000 persons in improved dwellings in 
London on a commercial basis. The early activity of 
the building companies was largely due to the policy of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which adopted exten- 
sive improvement schemes and sold the cleared sites to 
the companies, which carried out the re-housing obliga- 
tions imposed by law. Since the London County 
Council . . . adopted the policy of undertaking its own 
re-housing, their activity has greatly diminished." 

This check was foreseen by many who dreaded the 
effect of municipal competition upon private enterprise. 
The London County Council cannot even claim to have 
done the work better, for it has housed comparatively 
very few people, and those not of the class most needing 
it. Down to March i, 1908, it had housed 26,687 per- 
sons at a nominal cost of ;^2,438,263, 

" It appears from this, that if the actual commercial 
cost of the land were taken the housing of the Council 
would be run at a considerable loss." 

It is, of course, arguable that this loss would be of small 
account if it were the cost of rescuing the poorest classes 
from bad housing conditions; unfortunately an analysis 
of the occupations of tenants showed that only 789 of the 
number were labourers, the remainder being of higher 
paid occupations. 

This tendency for the most necessitous to fail to 
benefit from improved housing schemes was emphasised 
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in igcxj in a paper on the Housing Question read by 
Mr. Loch before Council. He based his remarks on 
particulars furnished by District Committees, which 
showed that in certain districts the pressure upon 
accommodation for the poorest classes was increasing 
and rents rising. The matter was very fully discussed 
at three meetings, and it became apparent that Council 
was divided between two opposing views, the one in 
favour of a continued policy of pulling down small 
houses and concentrating the people in block dwellings, 
the other advocating the dispersal of the people as far as 
possible and the multiplication of open spaces. No 
further action was taken by the Society in this direction, 
but a few years later it entered upon a more directly 
constructive task. 

The Improvement of Bad Areas. 
Ever since the publication of Mr, C. Booth's maps of 
London indicating the social condition of different areas 
it has been one of Mr. Loch's ideals that the District 
Committees should concentrate their energies on the 
"black spots," with a view to their redemption; and 
from lime to time as occasion offered he has reminded 
Council of the task awaiting them {e.g., May ii, 1903). 
The District Committees were slow to respond ; the task 
was immensely difficult, case work for long absorbed 
their powers, visitors were few compared to the demands 
upon them. Writing in 1912 Mr. Loch said: — 

" Many years have passed since Mr. Charles Booth's 
first map of East London was published and the black 
spots of that day were marked on it. Then, to the writer 
of this article, it seemed that there could be no more 
splendid task for the religious and social chivalry oLour 
people than to redeem those who lived in these bad places 
in our city — a wild and almost foolish suggestion per- 
haps, for which certainly no one was then prepared- 
The years since then have been years of preparation, with 
many distractions and many stops and hindrances; but 
now perhaps the new duty may be undertaken, if we 
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ourselves are good enough." (Charity Organisation 
Review, December, 1912.) 

The great progress recently made in the work of the 
Society, its increasing co-operation with other agencies, 
and above all the appointment of "Organising Secre- 
taries " (see p. 85), had now made it possible to start 
the work. Mr. Loch gives the following brief account 
of what had already been achieved when he wrote : — 

"The Clarendon Street area, for instance, is well 
known. An active Betterment Association was started, 
On the evidence of witnesses which it got together one 
of the public-houses in the area was closed. The house 
itself was then purchased, and it is proposed to turn it 
into a club-house. A Temperance Union was formed, 
composed of all the Temperance Societies at work in the 
area. Large meetings were held by it with encouraging 
results. A window-box competition was started. A 
club for lads was started. Meetings were held to enlist 
more workers tor the Children's Happy Evenings Asso- 
ciation. A Women's Local Government Association 
opened a club for girls. The Borough Council were 
asked to establish public wash-houses and to make a 
children's garden in a vacant piece of ground, towards 
which the trustees of a voluntary fund were willing 10 
make a considerable grant. All the relief societies in the 
area — and they were manifold — were brought into the 
Mutual Registration of Assistance." 

For a fuller account of the work in this area the reader 
is referred to a paper by Mr. WooUcombe, the Organis- 
ing Secretary responsible for it, in the Charity Organisa- 
tion Review for March 1913. We quote here only one 
sentence, as showing the general policy by which the 
workers were guided : — 

" In doing this, they felt it unfair to emphasise the evil 
that undoubtedly exists in the area, for by emphasising 
this the tendency was to discourage respectable people 
from coming into the district and to encourage those who 
were already living there to move elsewhere. In a word, 
it was felt that the one hope was to build on the good that 
undoubtedly existed instead of emphasising the evil." 
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To return to Mr. Loch's paper: — 

" In another case, larger and in many ways different, 
some invading reformers have bought nouses and have 
in this way driven wedges into the olack mass, and one 
thing after another is being done or considered to get rid 
of ' furnished apartments ' and other degrading and 
obnoxious conditions. But of this and some other places, 
it is easier to write when the work is done than when it 
is in hand. ... In the face of reform, obstruction lifts 
up its head. The price for the removal of iniquity and 
bad conditions may be raised on you." {Ckarity 
Organisation Review, December, 1912.) 

The work being thus well started in some districts 
received its imprimatur from Council in the resolution : 

" That it is desirable that the Society should undertake 
the work of improving bad local conditions and bad 
areas, and that District Committees, wherever it is 
possible, should initiate the work in their districts." 
(September, 191 2.) 
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The Care of the Physically and Mentally Defective. 

It is one of the stock accusations against the Society 
that it is blindly opposed to all intervention of the State 
on behalf of the poor; but in reviewing its history we 
are amazed to find how constantly the accusation is 
refuted by the facts. We have already seen its per- 
sistence in urging reforms upon the State in the matter 
of Housing and Sanitation, and now we have to cite 
yet another instance of its sympathetic attitude towards 
State Aid in directions where it could be beneficial. 
This was the publication in 1875 of a summary of all 
" existing legislative enactments on behalf of the various 
classes of the afflicted poor." This summary was 
prepared by Mr. W. M. Wilkinson, one of the founders 
of the Society, who in bringing the question before 
Council said that: — 

" laws enabling the Guardians to give thorough help and 
support to the afflicted have lain dormant for forty-four 
years, while charity having vainly endeavoured during 
that period to do the work of the law, has now ( ? not) 
succeeded in performing a tenth part of the duty it had 
undertaken. The Metropolitan Asylums' Board was in 
London the means of doing great good, but outside its 
magic circle, though the law of the relief of the afHicted 
remained in existence, it was not put in force." (RepCTter, 
1876.) 

The seventh Annual Report says on this subject : — 

" It is well known that in all parts of the country there 
are large numbers of afflicted children of poor respectable 
people who, through want of sufficient funds are now 
growing up a drag upon their families and an injury to 
the children around them, without receiving the advant- 
190 
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ages of the special instruction which would alleviate their 
condition and render them to some extent self-supporting 
and useful instead of remaining, throughout their lives, 
a grievous burden to their friends and to society in 
general. The Council, believing the subject in its 
various bearings to be one of increasing importance to all 
who are labouring among the poor, resolved to publish 
and circulate a concise summary of the Acts referred to." 

But the Society has not been content to do no more 
than attempt to put the existing laws into force. It has 
devoted much time and energy to the study of the actual 
conditions of the various classes of afflicted persons, and 
has insistently pressed for the improvement of those con- 
ditions both through the State and through voluntary 
agencies. The first to receive attention were the blind. 
England had fallen behind other countries in her provi- 
sion for these, and in 1874 the Secretary brought before 
Council a memorandum suggesting the formation of a 
special Committee to consider what might be done to 
promote the welfare, and especially the industrial train- 
ing, of the Blind. The way had been prepared by the 
" Guide to Institutions and Charities for the Blind," 
published in 1871 by Col. Mansfield Turner and Mr. 
William Harris. The Committee was formed, and held 
its first meeting November 4, 1874. It consisted of 
representatives of all the principal Metropolitan Societies 
for promoting the welfare of the Blind, and persons well 
acquainted with provincial institutions. The Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Lichfield were 
also members, and the Charity Organisation Society 
itself was well represented. The notes submitted by the 
Secretary to this meeting showed that there were in 
London 2,890 blind persons, and further statistics cited 
in the subsequent Report showed that one in twelve of 
these were born blind, and that 493 were inmates of 
Metropolitan Poor Law Institutions. The problem 
before the Committee is summarised as follows : — 



" It is believed that, at present, about 70 per cent, of 
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the Blind are, through age, bodily infirmity, and other 
causes, incapable of work. It may, therefore, be roughly 
calculated that there are in London between 800 and 900 
blind adults capable of employment, a large proportion 
of whom may require some form of industrial assistance, 
exclusive of nearly 300 blind children, the ereater number 
of whom are of an age and capacity to receive education." 

This was of course a very small part of the problem 
throughout the whole country; it was believed that there 
were upwards of 30,000 blind persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 10,000 were able-bodied, and scarcely 
800 were at work in industrial institutions. In London 
industrial training was available for only about 80 adults, 
while the number of trained adults for whom employ- 
ment was provided by institutions did not exceed 150. 
The Committee had before them evidence from the 
Continent, notably Vienna and Saxony, which showed 
that much more might be done by early training to 
enable the blind to take their place among the sighted 
than had been attempted in England; and their recom- 
mendations were mainly directed towards securing this 
better education. With a view to widening the field for 
the employment of the blind it is urged in the Report 
both that they should be placed in ordinary manufac- 
turing establishments, and that the number of special 
workshops should be increased and conducted mainly 
on commercial principles. Finally they recommend the 
formation of a Central Council devoted to the interests 
of the Blind, and urge the claims of the Blind for State 
Aid, to take the form of Government grants, and Govern- 
ment inspection. 

In 1S79 and 1880 the Society was again interesting 
itself in the welfare of the Blind. A great step forward 
had been made in that the London School Board had 
accepted the responsibility of providing suitable school 
instruction for blind children; but one serious obstacle 
to progress in their education lay in the divergency of 
opinions with regard to the most suitable type for read- 
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ing and writing. At a Congress on the Blind in Paris 
it had been resolved : — 

" that while it is not desirable to interfere with the un- 
doubted merits of Moon's type, which is most valuable 
among the aged blind, and the Roman systems, yet for 
the purpose of the education of the young. Braille's 
system is the best; " 

but little if anything had been done in England towards 
introducing a uniform system. A deputation from the 
Society therefore waited upon the School Board in 
February 1879, and received an assurance that when the 
recently introduced system of teaching the blind in 
Central Schools in each district of the Metropolis had 
been more fully tried, the matter would be reconsidered. 
The Society was strongly supported by Mr. Fawcett in 
its desire for a settlement of the question, and during 
the next year the Council sent out a paper to School 
Boards in large provincial towns, pointing out the legal 
provisions regarding the Blind, and drawing attention 
to what had already been done by the London Board, 

That the difficulty with regard to types was serious 
is evident from a letter to the Times early in 1880, in 
which it is stated : — 

"There are in London and the provinces several 
educational institutions for the blind; and in these, only 
a few years ago, there were nearly as many methods of 
embossed printing, each institution clinging to and 
teaching its own to the exclusion of others, and without 
any attempt to discover which of them all was the best. 
The result was that the blind, as a rule, could only read 
one system, although the small number of embossed 
books were printed m a dozen different ways. The cost 
of the books was thus greatly enhanced, and only a 
fractional part of them was rendered available for any 
individual." 

Towards the end of the seventies a great opportunity 
for benefiting the Blind occurred in the bequest of 
;^300,ooo to be applied to promoting their welfare. In 
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his will the donor, Mr. Gardner, left instructions that 
the money should be applied to — 

(i) Instruction of poor blind persons in England and 
Wales in suitable trades, handicrafts and professions. 
^2) Instruction, especially in the profession of music. 
(3) ^y providing pensions for poor and deserving blind 
persons incapable of earning a livelihood. (4) And 
generally in such other manner as the Committee shall 
think best. 

The first idea of the Trustees to the Fund was to build 
a great institution, and they set about seeking suitable 
sites. Fortunately there was difference of opinion as 
to the right way of carrying out the testator's wishes, 
and consequent delay. This gave an opportunity to 
the Charity Organisation Society to bring its knowledge 
and experience before the Trustees and the public, and 
these were strongly adverse to adding to the number of 
institutions already existing. Its view finds expression 
in the letter to the Times already quoted : — 

" An institution is handed over to a director or super- 
intendent, who is nominally controlled by a Committee; 
and the Committee, as a rule, have no special knowledee 
either of the wants of the supposed beneficiaries or of the 
extent to which these wants are met. . . . The institution 
is a little world of its own, into which external influences 
penetrate but slowly, and which, in the course of a few 
years, is liable to be fenced around by a petrified cover- 
ing of usages, any one of which is regarded as essential 
to the usefulness, almost to the existence of the whole 
fabric, and against which the efforts of the reformer are 
spent in vain." 

After instancing the institutions for the deaf which allow 
their children to grow up dumb, and those for the blind 
with their multiplicity of types, the writer concludes that 

" In all such matters the institution has been the greatest 
possible obstacle tn the way of useful and much-needed 
progress j and managers generally have seemed to think 
that the blind or the deaf existed for the glorification ot 
the system, not the system for the benefit of the afflicted." 
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Closely after the appearance of this letter the Society 
addressed a letter to the Trustees of the Fund, depre- 
cating the formation of another institution, stating in 
full its view of the position with regard to existing 
charities for the Blind, urging the formation of a general 
representative Council for co-ordinating all efforts for 
assisting the Blind, and suggesting the special work 
which was most needed. The idea of a representative 
Council was not carried out till much later, but the 
Trustees refrained from creating a new institution, and 
the income of the Fund is now expended in pensions, 
scholarships, assistance to individual cases, and grants 
to existing institutions. The co-operation between the 
Charity Organisation Society and the Fund has always 
been very close in assisting blind persons. 

Another class of afflicted persons for whom the Society 
has worked strenuously down to the present day con- 
sisted of those known forty years ago as " Improvable 
Idiots " ; and with respect to these it has been the pioneer 
of a great movement which followed almost exactly on 
the lines originally laid down by it. The problem of the 
Feeble-minded is one which has only slowly differentiated 
itself from those of the lunatic and the idiot ; but a step 
in this direction was taken when in April 1875 Sir C. 
Trevelyan gave notice of six resolutions to be moved by 
him at an early meeting of Council : — 

" He said that the whole subject of the provision to lie 
made for the training of improvable idiots, and for the 
management of those who only required to be sheltered 
and kindly cared for, was in a state of great confusion, 
and that these resolutions had been framed for the 
purpose of fixing in the public mind a simple, consistent 
plan to be worked up to by all parties concerned." 

The gist of his proposals was to provide a sufficient 
number of training schools and permanent asylums for 
different classes of "idiots," as far as possible on a 
voluntary basis, but with a Government grant for the 
poor of 4/- a head. The resolutions were brought before 
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Council in June, when Sir C. Trevelyan distributed 
copies of a pamphlet explaining them, and of a letter 
from the Commissioners in Lunacy expressing general 
concurrence. A special Committee was appointed, which 
began its sittings in April 1876. Its deliberations were 
opened by the statement by Sir C. Trevelyan that he had 
modified his opinion as to the ability of private charity 
to make adequate provision for Idiots and Imbeciles, and 
had become convinced by further study that comprehen- 
sive arrangements could be made only through public 
administration. At its fourth meeting the Committee 
carried important resolutions to the effect that Idiots and 
Imbeciles ought not to be associated with Lunatics in 
Asylums nor with Paupers in Union Houses, nor to be 
placed in ordinary schools with other children. It was 
at this meeting also that Sir C. Trevelyan introduced the 
term " feeble-minded," in a motion that " feeble-minded 
children ought not to be associated with adult Idiots"; 
a motion which he was induced to withdraw on the 
unconvincing grounds that the elder might act as nurses 
and helpers to the younger. At subsequent meetings 
boarding-out was rejected as unsuitable for idiots and 
imbeciles, who should have a thorough industrial train- 
ing ; it was maintained that all classes should be 
encouraged to cultivate any literary, scientific, artistic 
or mechanical faculty they might happen to possess, or 
be otherwise furnished with employment; it was recog- 
nised that 

"there is a large proportion of cases which, having 
achieved a certain improvement, are unable to get beyond 
this, and are indeed liable to retrograde, and for those 
suitable institutions are indispensable," 

and it was proposed that for administrative purposes the 
country should be divided into districts sufficiently large 
to fill an asylum containing not more than 2,000 adults, 
with schools containing at the utmost 500 young people. 
Expenses, it was thought, should be defrayed mainly by 
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local rates, but assistance should also be given out of 
public revenue. A suggestion that disused workhouses 
and gaols might be adapted as Training Schools and 
Asylums was rejected unanimously. Finally it was 
agreed that relief given to children of this class should 
not be regarded as parochial relief to their parents. 

A Report drawn up to incorporate these suggestions 
was submitted to the Local Government Board in May 
1877, by a large deputation which included Lord Shaftes- 
bury, then Chairman of the Commissioners in Lunacy.* 
The deputation was favourably received, and a County 
Government Bill soon after brought before Parliament 
embodied a large f>art of its programme. Unfortunately 
the Bill was ultimately withdrawn, and the desired 
reforms postponed. To spme extent they have since 
been carried out ; but so far as they related to the class 
now known as Feeble-minded many years of work have 
been needed to bring about the legislation of 1913. 

It was a continuation of this work when in July 1890, 
the Council appointed another special Committee 

"to consider and report upon the public and charitable 
provision made for the care and training of feeble- 
minded, epileptic, deformed and crippled persons." 

The understanding, if not the treatment, of the feeble- 
minded, had made considerable advance in the interval; 
and the existence of a class not imbecile nor capable of 
being dealt with under the Idiots Act, yet greatly in need 
of special care, was becoming generally recognised. 
The need for more knowledge and better care was being 

• It is interesting to find Lord Shaftesbury co-operating with 
the Society in this matter. Four years earlier, when the 
Organising Secretary raised the question ot criminal lunatics, 
he wrote reproaching the Society for " erecting yourselves into 
a grand association for the control of everybody and everything. 
I certainly shall refuse to become, or, perhaps, remain a member 
of a body so fearfully ambitious." The Society proving irre- 
pressible, he fortunately Ihonght better of it, and supported it 
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urged in many quarters. The Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants had frequently to cope 
with the difficulty in girls under their care ; the National 
Vigilance Society had been making inquiries as to the 
number of feeble-minded girls and women in workhouses 
and infirmaries; the Reformatory and Refuge Union 
had the question specially brought before it ; it had been 
referred to the Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb and Aflicted Classes; and a statistical inquiry 
had been carried out by a Committee of the British 
Association. This last inquiry had covered a total of 
some 5,000 children only; and the Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society determined that the inves- 
tigation should be made to cover a much larger number. 
It combined therefore with the British Association to 
raise a fund to carry on an extensive inquiry into the 
mental and physical condition of the London Poor Law 
and Elementary School children. A sum of ;f443 was 
raised, and the remainder of the expenditure, amounting 
to ;^2!i, was provided by the Council of the Society. 
The inquiry was carried out by Dr. Francis Warner, 
who had conducted that of the British Association Com- 
mittee, and it was the forerunner of many subsequent 
investigations and " medical inspections." The two 
inquiries together covered 50,000 children, and the 
results were summarised as follows : — 
Feeble-minded or mentally exceptional - - 234 

Epileptic, or cases with history of fits during 

school life --.....54 

Cases crippled, maimed or deformed - . - 239 
Cases presenting bodily defects of various degrees 

of importance ---..-. 5351 
Cases presenting some defective action or ill-bal- 
ance of parts of the body, indicating deviations 
from the normal nerve-state - . - - 5487 
Children pale, delicate or thin - - . . 2,003 
Eye cases (squint, etc., not ophthalmic) - - 1,473 

Children that appear to require special care - - 817 

The main object of the Special Committee was ta 
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secure proper care and education for the feeble-minded, 
the epileptic, the crippled and deformed ; and with regard 
to these classes it issued two special Reports. The 
suggested plan for dealing with the feeble-minded was: 
" to deplete the workhouses of all cases of feeble-minded- 
ness, and to provide for them in homes of two kinds — one 
a kind of school and training-home, to which girls might 
go on leaving the district school or even before; another 
a home, which would be a permanent place of abode, 
where, fully occupied and kindly treated, the girls might 
be content to remain as they grew into womanhood," 

With regard to the question of the compulsory detention 
of this class, the Society was not as yet prepared to 
recommend it. Partly it thought that public opinion 
would be too strongly against it; partly it was not sure 
that a sufficient cause was made out. 

"But compulsory detention is so much a matter of 
experience that summing up as we have done, we may, 
nevertheless, leave it an open question, upon which 
experience may decide." 

With a view to influencing public opinion the results 
of the investigation were placed before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, the Medical Society of London, the 
Sanitary Congress, the British Association and the 
British Medical Society. In 1892 Ihe Society organised 
a deputation to the President of the Local Government 
Board, to urge that Guardians should be allowed to pay 
for feeble-minded women and girls in special homes 
apart from the workhouse. In that year also the "special 
schools " for the physically and mentally defective were 
opened by the London School Board, and it is note- 
worthy that they were the special care of General 
Moberley, Vice-Chairman of the Board and member of 
the Charity Organisation Society, and also one of the 
Special Committee on Feeble-minded. An attempt was 
made to induce the Government to continue the investi- 
gation by a small body of Commissioners, but this was 
not successful, and the matter rested for the time being. 
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The Report on the Epileptic describes the situation as 
follows : — 

" The life of many an epileptic may soon be told. As 
a child he is not educated. As a young man, he fails to 
obtain employment, or, obtaining it, he keeps it only on 
sufferance. As years advance and strength decreases, he 
retires to the workhouse or to the asylum. ... If we 
follow those epileptics who go into the workhouse, we 
will find that no organised effort is there made to teach, 
instruct, or employ. One or two of the least afflicted 
assist the attendants in washing, carrying, bed-making, 
etc., but the majority dream away their existence, become 
fat and lazy, enliven passing hours by quarrelling with 
each other, by acquiring bad habits from each other, or 
by contriving how more food can be obtained." 

An account is then given of what was being done for 
epileptics in other countries; and it is concluded that the 
colony system is the most successful method of helping 
them. In England there were at the time the Report 
was written only two homes for epileptics, one at 
Maghull, established in i88q, and one still more recently 
founded by I^dy Meath for women and children. 

" We would divide England for the creation of colonies 
into three groups of counties, with a population from 
seven to nine millions each. The epileptics all told, 
imbecile or sane, may be taken at two per thousand. 
But the sane epileptics, with whom alone we should 
propose to deal in the first instance, would number 
probably less than half that number, and, remembering 
Herr von Bodelschwingh's remark that only 15 to ao per 
cent, of the cases would apply for admission, we may 
estimate the demand in each of the areas we have 
described as from 1,400 to 1,800 persons." 

In these areas it was suggested that Homes and Schools 
should be established on the colony system, the County 
Councils making grants for the purpose, and Guardians 
and School authorities making payments for cases. 
Thev should be under voluntary management, but 
subject to State inspection. Pending such <x>mplete 
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provision, the work of the National Society for the 
Employment of Epileptics, which was then preparing to 
start a colony, was strongly recommended for assistance. 
The work of this Society continues to the present day, 
and its colony has now between three and four hundred 
inmates; but the broader scheme of provision throughout 
the country remains untouched, and the fate of the 
epileptics in the workhouses continues to be very miser- 
able except in a few cases where Boards of Guardians 
have combined to make more suitable provision. 

With regard to the elementary education of epileptics 
and of the crippled the Society urged the responsibility 
of the Education authorities; and a great advance was 
made by the Elementary Education (Defective Children) 
Act 1899. Under this Act the school authority is 
empowered to make provision for the education of 
defective children by special classes, by boarding out 
near a special class, or by establishing schools; and for 
the education of epileptic children by establishing schools 
for them. They may also contribute towards certified 
schools, and may provide guides and conveyances. The 
period of compulsory education in such cases is extended 
to the age of sixteen. There is, therefore, no excuse 
now for leaving these unfortunate children uneducated. 

In the Annual Report of the Society for 1891-2 the 
Society expresses its hope 

" that these reports may give a new and effectual impulse 
to a movement that is, we believe, spreading throughout 
the country in favour of a truer recognition of public and 
private responsibility in regard to the well-being of the 
afflicted, and better public and private provision to meet 
their needs and remove their distress." 

In 1895-6 the Society was arranging for advice to be 
given on the cases of defective children by Dr. Francis 
Warner, who held consultations for the purpose at the 
offices of District Charity Organisation Committees and 
of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
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Servants. In the same year also was formed the National 
Association for the Care of the Feeble-minded. Interest 
in this class, and in the prohlems arising out of its 
neglected condition, was becoming much more general; 
and the opinion was gaining ground that the difficulties 
would never be fairly met except by a system of per- 
manent care. It was long, however, before the National 
Association could be brought to accept this view ; and it 
was left to the Manchester and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded, under the 
guidance of Miss Dendy, to be the first to take action 
which should result in segregation.* In 1901 Miss 
Dendy attended a meeting at the Charity Organisation 
Society's offices at Mr. Loch's request, to lay before the 
members of the National Association and others the 
arguments in favour of permanent care; and subse- 
quently Mr. Loch again endeavoured to get the word 
Permanent included in the title of the Association, but 
in vain. 

In 1901-2 the Council of the Charity Organisation 
Society was supporting a movement for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to consider the requirements of 
the mentally defective, including idiots, imbeciles, the 
feeble-minded and epileptics. 

" For these classes a co-ordination of institutions is 
greatly needed, and a larger provision, in part, at least, 
on the ' Colony ' system, and so organised that they 
shall be, as a rule, under continuous and permanent 
supervision." (Annual Report.) 

Again in February 1903, the Council passed a resolution 

"That it is desirable that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to consider the condition and needs of the 
mentally defective (excluding lunatics) and the epileptic, 
and to report," 

' It was in kjoz that the first children were receiveil into the 
Homes at Sandlebridge, the Colony founded by the Manchester 
and Cheshire Society. 
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At last in September 1904, the Royal Commission was 
appointed. The Society was represented upon it by its 
Secretary, Mr. Loch, who proved to be one of the most 
important members, working strenuously throughout, 
and ultimately drafting the greater part of the Report. 
This did not appear until July 1908, and five years were 
still to elapse after its appearance before legislative action 
was based upon it. During that time the Society was 
active in helping to keep the subject before the public. 
In its Report for 1910-11 we read :— 

"A Committee consisting of some members of the 
Royal Committee on the Care of the Feeble-minded and 
others has constituted itself in order to promote legisla- 
tion with that object on the basis recommended by the 
Commission. The Committee has received very wide- 
spread support, and has issued a " Mental Defect Bill," 
which will be backed and supported by members of the 
House of Commons. The Government are about to 
introduce a Bill on the subject, and it is hoped that the 
Committee's Bill may be of service in promoting a wider 
consideration of the question than might otherwise be 
obtained. The Council of the Society have lent their 
rooms to the Committee for its meetings, and assist it in 
various ways. The Secretary of the Council acts as its 
Hon. Secretary, but the Committee meets its own 
expenditure." 

Of the Bill drafted by this Committee the Charity 
Organisation Report for 1911-12 says: — 

" There is reason to believe that it was of considerable 
service in putting the issues raised in connection with 
this piece of legislation in a complete and practical form. 
The Government have now introduced a Mental Defici- 
ency Bill which, in the amended form in which it is to be 
presented to the House in the present session, should to 
a very large extent carry out the resolutions of the 
Commission. The Council feel it to be a matter of 
considerable satisfaction that the Society has been able 
to assist materially in promoting this very necessary 
reform." 
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Inigi3 the Mental Deficiency Bill becamelaw. Not until 
thirty-six years after Sir C. Trevelyan first introduced 
the term Feeble-minded, and the Society urged the need 
of permanent care, has the long campaign issued in 
legislative measures enabling its recommendations to be 
carried into effect. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Medical Charities. 

One of the earliest campaigns entered upon by the 
Society, and one which continues to the present day, 
was for the improved administration of the medical 
charities. In this case they were not the first in the field, 
but were preceded by the medical profession itself, at 
whose invitation they took up the cause. In March 
1871 "in consequence of a Paper lately read by Mr. 
Fairlie Clarke, F.R.C.S., on the medical aspects of 
Pauperism" the Council appointed a Medical Sub- 
committee, consisting of Dr. Hawksley, Dr. A. P. 
Stewart, Mr. Fairlie Clarke, Mr. Curgenven and Mr. A. 
H.Hill:— 

" to keep the Council informed of any opportunity which 
may offer for giving assistance to the Medical Charities; 
and especially to promote the formation of Provident 
Dispensaries. 

The first "opportunity," which had no doubt been 
foreseen, soon arrived in a request for assistance from a 
Committee which had been appointed in 1870 by a . 
meeting of 150 medical men belonging to the staffs of 
the different hospitals, with a view to improving the 
administration of the out-patients' departments. In July 
1 87 1, a deputation from this Committee was introduced 
to Council by Dr. Stallard, who said that more than a 
million persons annually were treated as out-patients by 
medical charities, more than 180,000 cases having been 
received in St. Bartholomew's in one year without any 
enquiry. Consequently the poor, and many who were 
not poor, had ceased to make any provision for sickness. 
Nearly the whole of this had arisen in the last thirty 
years, since the new Poor Law had been in force. He 
maintained that there was no such thing as good medical 
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relief provided by the Poor Law in London. As soon 
as the Poor Law should provide sufficient medical relief, 
the present free Dispensaries should be made into 
Provident Dispensaries, and the poor should have to 
choose between the two, while cases requiring special 
treatment should be passed on from both to the hospitals. 
He went on to explain that on the ensuing Friday Mr. 
Corrance was to bring forward in Parliament the ques- 
tion of adopting in England the Irish system of medical 
relief, and that in view of this Mr. Stansfield had invited 
his Committee to send a deputation to wait upon him. 
The Committee now asked the co-operation of the 
Charity Organisation Society, especially with reference 
to the conversion of Free Dispensaries into Provident 
Dispensaries, and further invited them to join in sending 
a deputation to Mr. Stansfield on the following day. 
To this request the Society acceded promptly, and offered 
their services in improving the working of the out- 
patients' departments by means of inquiry into the cases. 
Their medical Sub-committee was already engaged in 
preparing model rules for Provident Dispensaries which 
the Free Dispensaries would, it was hoped, be willing 
to accept. This was the beginning of a campaign 
against hasty diagnosis and a bottle, against the treat- 
ment of a patient without reference to his home surround- 
ings, which has not yet fully achieved its purpose. In 
some respects the cause is even less hopeful than it was 
forty years ago, for then at least the doctors themselves 
were keen for reform, and the hospitals were less wedded 
to the system as a means of advertisement. As a first 
step it was arranged to hold a Conference on the abuse 
of the out-patient departments of hospitals with special 
reference to the encouragement of Provident Dispensa- 
ries, and this took place on December i2th, 1871, in the 
house of the Society of Arts under the presidency of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P. The situation to be considered 
was well presented by Mr. Fairlie Clarke of the Charing 
Cross Hospital. He estimated the total number of out- 
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patients in London at 1,157,016; and pointed out that 
even if it were placed as low as 820,000 to allow for 
possible duplications it would form a quarter of the si 
million inhabitants of London. The rate of increase 
was also very serious. During thirty-nine years the 
population of the Metropolis had little more than 
doubled, while the attendance at eight hospitals had 
increased more than five-fold. He stated on behalf of 
the Charity Organisation Society that it would gladly 
undertake to investigate all doubtful cases, as it had 
already agreed to do for St. George's Hospital. He also 
referred to the two Provident Dispensaries in Derby, of 
which one had been in existence for forty years, and 
said that in London, which on the same scale should 
have had 140, there were only 11. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan with his usual vigour struck 
at the root of the evil : — 

" It is a mistake," he said, " to suppose that the class 
of malades imaginaires is only to be found among the 
rich. For one fine lady who pays her two or three 
guineas a week for the luxury of frequent conferences 
with her physician, hundreds of poor women are tempted 
by our medical charities to live upon drugs, tonics, and 
cordials, to the neglect of the real sources of health — 
regular employment, good food, cleanliness and roomy 
well-ventilated dwellings. . . . What we propose is that 
the medical officials of the provident and poor law 
dispensaries, should, on the one hand, send up to the 
general hospitals of their respective districts cases of 
more than usual difficulty and those requiring clinical 
treatment, while, on the other hand, the large class of 
trifling or imaginary ailments with which the out-patients 
departments of the general hospitals are at present over- 
burdened, should be referred to the dispensaries." 

The Conference accepted the policy already suggested 
by the Council, that of promoting provident dispensa- 
ries, and also expressed a pious wish for the improved 
administration of Poor Law medical relief. To effect 
the latter lay beyond the power of the Charity Organisa- 
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tion Society, but it set to work at once in the two direc- 
lions of enquiry into cases for the hospitals, and promot- 
ing Provident Dispensaries. For those who are not 
familiar with the working of the latter institutions it may 
be stated briefly that for the payment of a few pence 
weekly they secure to a family the right to medical 
treatment for all its members, with a choice of doctors 
and attendance at the home when necessary. If the 
original plan could have been carried out, and the Dis- 
pensaries have been linked with the hospitals, it would 
also have secured hospital treatment in all cases of special 
difficulty. The system also provides for payment to the 
doctors employed, in proportion to the work done, on a 
settled scale. This was not a new invention at the time 
of which we are writing; it was already working in 
several provincial towns with great success, and in eleven 
districts of London. But in London it had to compete 
not only with the large amount of free treatment given 
at the hospitals, but also with a number of free dispen- 
saries. Hence the policy of the Society was in the first 
instance to induce the free dispensaries to place them- 
selves on a provident basis, and it was with this object 
that the medical sub-committee, after consultation with 
the Provident Dispensaries already in existence, drafted 
its model rules. The following summary of the position 
in London at the end of 1876 shows how far the work 
had been successful : — 

"It appears that the oldest provident dispensary is 
that at 104, Star Street, Paddington, founded thirty-nine 
years ago; the largest is that in Ordnance Road, St. 
John's Wood, which has 9,649 members. The Camber- 
well Dispensary with 7,896 members, has the largest 
income, viz., .t'i430. 18s. 8d. The number of the 
medical staff varies from three to eleven, and in all but 
one case the remuneration appears to be considered 
adequate. The subscription for adults varies from 4d. 
and 6d. to 8d., and for families from 6d. lo is. 4d. and 
2s. Out of the fourteen provident dispensaries at present 
existing in London, six have been converted from charit- 
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able to provident dispensaries In no case is it 

reported that the number of members is falling off. The 
dispensaries are, with one exception, well supported by 
the poorer classes; but in most instances their benefits 
are confined to persons not in receipt of more than 30s. 
a week." 

It will be seen that the progress made during five 
years, though steady, was as yet slow. The other line 
of reform, enquiry into the circumstances of out-patients, 
does not seem to have prospered much better. Several 
hospitals expressed their desire for the assistance of the 
Charity Organisation Society in siftingtheir out-patients, 
notably St, George's, the Metropolitan Free Hospital, 
and the Royal Free Hospital ; and in the autumn of 1874 
a general enquiry was undertaken at the request of the 
last-named into the circumstances of those attending its 
out-patients' department. The enquiry was conducted 
by Mr. Russell Barrington : — 

" The names and addresses of 641 applicants had been 
taken down, without selection, and those who had con- 
ducted the investigation, were of opinion, after making 
allowances for dependent relatives and other exceptional 
circumstances, that 12 of these could have paid a doctor's 
bill, that 231 could have subscribed to a provident 
dispensary, that i6g might be described as proper 
applicants, and that 57 should have gone to the parish 
doctor; 10,^ gave false names and addresses, and from 
about 69 no sufficient information was obtained." 
(Reporter, vol. 4.) 

In 1875 the Committee of the Children's Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, which was about to open new 
buildings, and had decided that it was necessary to place 
some limit on the class of person eligible as out-patients, 
asked the Council whether District Committees would 
undertake to verify the statements made by applicants. 

"The arrangement made with the Hospital combines 
a just system of investigation with leniency and discre- 
tion, the investigation being limited to the verification of 
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the facts whether the applicant is in receipt of parish 
relief, in which case he should be provided for by the 
Poor Law; or is in receipt of wages exceeding 303. a 
week, in which case, he should, as a rule, be able to pay 
a small sum for medical advice. No inquiry is made into 
the past history of the applicant." 

The result of the arrangement was unexpected, for the 
number of applicants qualified under these conditions 
proved to be actually fewer than the hospital was pre- 
pared to deal with. 

" It appeared that the action of the Society had pro- 
duced two results — it had gradually separated the eligible 
from the ineligible for gratuitous medical relief; but it 
had also deterred a large number of persons from apply- 
ing who would have been willing to pay according to 
their means." 

A scheme was therefore adopted the leading feature of 
which was that applicants should have the alternative of 
a moderate payment or inquiry into their circumstances. 
From returns submitted to Council it appeared that only 
34 per cent, of the 10,797 who attended the hospital as 
out-patients and received medical relief once, became 
permanent out-patients of the hospital, or attended a 
second time. That this was not due to any excessive 
strictness of the Society is clear from the fact that only 
51 per cent, of those referred for enquiry ever applied to 
the Society, while of the 4,574 who did apply only 786 
either had their letters "not stamped," or did not call 
for them. 

In March 1873, the " Hospital Out-Patlents Reform 
Association " was started by " hospital physicians^ 
surgeons, and general practitioners of London " ; and 
they no doubt worked at the problem from within. 
Little, however, was achieved in the attempt to stem the 
growing tide which was swamping the out-patients' 
departments, and it was not until much later that the 
more constructive method was bit upon of appointing 
permanent hospital almoners to sift the cases and assign 
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them to appropriate agencies to be dealt with according 
to Iheir real needs. 

In March 1879, Sir C. Trevelyan reported to Council 
on the Provident Dispensaries Extension Fund, which 
had been founded twelve months previously, and had 
since carried on an extensive propagandist work. The 
medical profession, he said, was favourable to the move- 
ment, and the hospitals increasingly so. The working 
people themselves were now being approached through 
the Friendly Societies and the Hospital Saturday Fund. 
Negotiations with the latter were then pushed forward, 
and a circular letter was issued to Benefit and Friendly 
Societies, urging upon them the advantages of the 
Provident Dispensary System. These efforts resulted 
in a large and representative Conference (June 22nd, 
1879) consisting of many members of Friendly Societies, 
and including representatives of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and of the Hospital Saturday Fund. In 
reporting this meeting at Council Sir C. Trevelyan said 
that " after many years' labour and many discourage- 
ments, the clouds had suddenly broken." The meeting 
was almost unanimous in favour of forming a Metro- 
politan Association, and it was agreed that a Provisional 
Committee should be appointed to prepare a scheme upon 
which Committee there should be six members from the 
Friendly Societies, three from the Hospital Saturday 
Fund, three from the Charity Organisation Society, three 
from the Metropolitan Hospitals, and three medical men. 
The representatives appointed by Council were Sir C. 
Trevelyan, Mr. BousHeld and Mr. J. Hollond. Mr. 
Bousfield subsequently became Chairman of the Associa- 
tion for many years. 

In April 1880, a scheme was adopted, and it was finally 
resolved to form the Metropolitan Provident Medical 
Association, to be registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act. The object and nature of the Association are 
described as follows in the Charity Organisation Society's 
Annual Report for j88o : — 
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"The lines upon which the scheme is drawn are the 
provision of medical relief by small weekly payments for 
all between the pauper class and those who can a£Ford to 
pay the usual fees, and the formation of a Company 
which will raise jC^ shares and advance to the Provident 
Dispensaries Association the funds necessary for their 
preliminary expenditure. It is also hoped that some 
portion of the funds of the endowed charities of the Cit^ 
of London may be made available for assisting this 
project. The movement, whether this scheme be 
adopted or not, is now likely to be self-supporting from 
the outset and to have the powerful support of the 
Friendly Societies. It is now entirely independent of 
this Society, but its present position is mainly due to the 
Medical Committee, and more especially to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. Since 1872 the subject has been continually 
brought to the notice of the public, meetings have been 
held, and papers circulated. It will be obvious that a 
Society which has laboured so heartily for a reform so 
closely affecting the self-dependence of the artisan and 
labouring classes, cannot be acting in a spirit alien to 

their social interests The Council hope that the 

true bearings of the Society's work will soon become 
known to the working classes and will win their active 
support." 

It must be added that, not content with this successful 
launching of the A.ssociation in London, the Society — 
notably Sir C, Trevelyan — -was active also in promoting 
the movement in the provinces. 

In 1879 an important piece of organisation in relation 
to Convalescent Homes was begun which has become 
a permanent and necessary part of the Society's work. 
Owing to the want of centralised information about the 
Homes and the vacancies in them there was apt to be 
great waste of resources. The ordinary procedure for 
a patient after illness was first to seek a "letter" entitling 
him to admission to one of the Homes. He might get 
this quickly through his doctor or clergyman; on the 
other hand he might have to spend many days writing to 
subscribers, or tramping from door to door in search of 
one. But when he had obtained the letter his chances 
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of immediate admission were small — especially in the 
summer. The Home in question might have a vacancy; 
more probably the patient would have to wait some weeks 
for his turn, and this waiting would be exceptionally 
trying for an invalid anxious to get back to wage-earning. 
All the time there might be empty beds in other Homes 
of which he knew nothing. 

A " Convalescent Committee " was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and it proposed that an arrangement 
should be entered into with Convalescent Homes to send 
notices of their vacancies to the offices of the Council, 
which should serve as a centre of information. In 1881 
it is reported that : — 

"About thirty-six Homes entered into this scheme, 
and very many applications were received for informa- 
tion. The vacancies in Convalescent Homes will be 
advertised in the papers. The fullest publicity will thus 
be given to the scheme of co-operation, and to the benefits 
which the Homes confer. To meet the pressure during 
the summer months, arrangements are in progress 10 
board out convalescents who need only good food and 
change of air — sometimes in lodgings — sometimes, in the 
case of children, in the families of villagers under the 
supervision of ladies and others — sometimes, in the cases 
of young girls and women, in private homes. . , . The 
Convalescent Committee will further endeavour to 
arrange a scale of admission with Convalescent Homes, 
based, if necessary, on the full cost of the care and nfiain- 
tenance of the patients, so as to remove the delay caused 
by the search for letters. By the organisation, as it were, 
of the supply of convalescent cases, they may eventually 
be able to ensure a regular and sufficient custom upon 
which the Homes may rely for a certain calculated 
income." 

This work which, with some variations, has continued 
to the present day, has always been popular and attrac- 
tive to subscribers; the first supporter being Lady 
Brabazon, who in t88i gave ;fioo towards sending 
convalescent patients away, and ^50 for special secre- 
tarial work in connection with the Committee. In 1883 
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the Committee was amalgamated with the Medical 
Committee under the title Convalescent and Medical 
Sub-Committee. 

Early in 1884 a special Secretary was assigned to this 
Committee — Lieut.-Col, Montefiore, who worked for it 
until he retired in 1909. Active steps were taken to 
promote co-operation in medical relief, and one of the 
earliest was a plan for providing assistance for the 
families of patients in the hospitals. The method 
followed was for the Medical Secretary to visit the 
hospitals, and ascertain from the Sisters and head nurses 
which of the patients were bread-winners. He then 
forwarded particulars of such families as might be 
needing assistance to the Committees in whose district 
they were living, and it was found that a large proportion 
of the cases so selected were capable of being assisted. 
In the 18th Annual Report the following account is given 
of the work : — 

"Last year, sisters and others at St. Thomas's Hospital 
sent forty-four cases to the Society; ten were received 
from Guy's; and from thirteen other hospitals seventy 
cases were sent. . . . This was one of the St. Thomas^ 
cases which was assisted : A cabman, suffering from 
fever, betrayed in his unconscious utterings his anxiety 
for his wife and children. It was learnt that he had five 
children; he had subscribed to one club which had 
failed ; and he was now paying to another, of the benefits 
of which he was not yet 'free.' The Committee took 
charge of the family. They obtained los. a week for the 
wife and children, and kept up the club subscription. 
On his discharge from the hospital they sent the husband 
to a convalescent home; and until his return from the 
home a weeltly allowance was paid to the family, 5s. from 
the clergyman of the parish, 5s. through the Committee. 
He has been in work since his return." 

In the following year the work of visiting the hospitals 
was transferred from the Medical Secretary to members 
of District Committees, by whom it was carried on for 
many years, by Miss Davies of the Lambeth Committee 
more especially. 
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Another piece of "medical co-operation" developed 
now was a system of supplying surgical apparatus 
" without letters, on the advice of hospital or other 
surgeons, and by arrangementswith the leading makers." 
In the year 1885-6 over 1,000 appliances were supplied, 
mainly to out-patients from the hospitals; and in this 
way the patients were spared the weary task of seeking 
" surgical aid letters " from subscribers to various 
societies. 

A Central Hospitals' Board. 

The administration of the Medical Charities of the 
Metropolis was a subject in which, as we have seen, the 
Society had taken a constant interest since first its 
co-operation was invited by the medical men in 1871. 
The encouragement and extension of Provident Dispen- 
saries was one way in which it approached the problem, 
and it' many directions it had developed co-operation 
with particular hospitals. But it gradually became 
apparent that : — 

" a thorough investigation of the work and management 
of these Medical Charities, and of their relation to one 
another and to infirmaries and other Poor Law institu- 
tions, was necessary as a measure preliminary to the 
formation of any acceptable system of hospital govern- 
ment for London " 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1888, a Special Com- 
mittee of the Society was appointed. 

It must be clearly understood here that the aim of the 
Society was neither to make any investigation itself, nor 
yet to take part in the actual management of the hospi- 
tals; but merely to facilitate the institution of a Central 
Board of Management, representative of the hospitals 
themselves, and working out a definite system of medical 
relief. As a first step, therefore, the Special Committee 
prepared a petition to the House of Lords, praying that 
a Select Committee of that House might be appointed 
to inquire into the whole subject. In this petition are 
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set out the main facts which pointed to the need for 
investigation and improvement. Foremost is placed the 
precarious financial position of the hospitals, and the 
great annual deficit in their funds, owing to which a 
large number of beds were permanently unoccupied. 
The position of the Poor Law infirmaries is then 
described, many of which were now doing work of a 
kind equal to that of the hospitals, and the conclusion 
is suggested that in amount there was now ample provi- 
sion for the sick poor, but that in administration there 
were certain very serious defects. Among these were the 
evils of the crowded out-patients' Departments ; the 
indiscriminate admission to free benefits of those who 
could well afford to pay for them; the absence of any 
definite division of work between voluntary Institutions 
and Poor Law Institutions; the competition of hospitals 
with medical men and with each other; the inconvenient 
grouping of hospitals and dispensaries; and the absence 
of any uniform system of accounts. 

This petition was backed by an extraordinary support 
from the medical profession. It was signed by about 
i,ooo members, drawn from all grades and sections of 
the profession, and was supported also by the iMncet 
and other medical papers. Lord Sandhurst, a member 
of the Special Committee, presented it to the House of 
Lords, and in i8go the Select Committee of Inquiry was 
granted. It was supplied during its deliberations with 
a large amount of information and many suggestions 
from the Charity Organisation Society ; notably from 
Colonel Montefiore and Mr. Loch. Speaking after the 
Committee had reported Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.R.C.S., 
said : — 

"They were greatly indebted to Colonel Montefiore 
for the care and industry which he had displayed in 
collecting and arranging information. As one who had 
been connected all his life with hospitals, he had been 
astonished at the extent and minuteness of Colonel 
Montefiore's knowledge of the subject. To Mr. Loch, 
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too, they were indebted for wise counsel and many 
invaluable suggestions." 

The principal recommendation of the Report of the 
House of Lords' Committee was the establishment of a 
Central Hospitals' Board such as had been suggested 
by the Charity Organisation Society, The Report 
appeared in 1892, and the promotion of the scheme was 
taken up by a conference independently of the Society. 
Plans were prepared, discussed and rejected, but no 
progress was made. The Charity Organisation Society 
therefore, after waiting for results in vain, determined 
to push the question once more; and their procedure is 
thus described in their Report for 1895-6: — 

"A scheme, which was submitted in 1892 to the Special 
Committee of the House of Lords, was remodelled, and 
this winter, after it had been submitted for criticism 10 
many medical men, and had been discussed in principle 
at one meeting, was brought before a second and very 
large meeting of members of the profession. 

" At this meeting a resolution was passed by a large 
majority approving of it as a basis for consideration, 
and it was referred to a large General Committee to 
report. Judging from the replies received from medical 
men in London already, nearly a fourth of the profession 
have declared themselves in favour of a representative 
boards. After ihe meeting had been held, the Prince of 
Wales's Hospital Fund was opened in alliance with the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. The opening of the Prince of 
Wales's Fund would afford, it has been urged, a most 
suitable opportunity for carrying out some such scheme 
as the Council have suggested. Meanwhile, however, 
the General Committee, which has been enlarged and 
now consists of medical men attached to almost all the 
London Hospitals, is considering the scheme, and has 
recently appointed an Executive Committee to communi- 
cate with the Hospitals in regard to it. Thus, whether 
eventually the efforts of the Council prove successful or 
not, much has certainly been done to draw together in 
one group a very large section of the Charities of 
London." 
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One of the opponents of the plan under consideration 
was Mr. Henry Burdett, who wrote of it in Hospitals 
and Charities that it was but a " re-hash " of those which 
had found expression in previous discussions. He was 
so far right that it was a repetition in a modified form 
of the Society's own previous proposals, but this was 
hardly a valid objection. He further criticised the 
suggestion for raising funds for the Board from special 
.scfurces, rather than from general subscriptions, and 
more particularly derided the suggestion of an annual 
grant from the City Parochial Charities. 

As we have seen, it was hoped that a solution of the 
question might have been found in the Prince of Wales's 
Fund; but the Council of the Fund declined to enter 
upon the subject on the ground that it was of a 
controversial nature. It would seem to have been 
one of the cases where irrelevant considerations were 
allowed to frustrate a reform desired in all important 
quarters. Since then, however, the Prince of Wales's 
Fund has been working in the right direction. In the 
Report of the Charity Organisation Society for 1898-9 
we read 1 — 

" The Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund has adopted 
anolh(T of the suggeslions of the Council, in obtaining 
from the City Parochial Foundation a large annual grant. 
The system of visiting the hospitals is continued, and 
grants are made subject to conditions imposed with a 
view to the better development and adaptation of the 
hospitals— both prominent features of the scheme of 
reform initiated by the Council. Only on two points are 
there differences. The Prince of Wales's Fund is a 
collection of contributions from all and sundry. In the 
scheme of the Council for promoting a Central Hospitals 
Board it was proposed that only large endowment- 
donations and bequests should be received, because it 
was t bought t hat a Central Hospital collection of 
ordinary contributions — donations and subscriptions — 
would weaken the financial position of individual 
hospitals, whose funds would thus be gradually diverted 
to the Central Fund The other difference is the 
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non-adoption of any principle of representation. This 
difference is important. Were representation adopted, 
the hospitals would be linked together on a self-support- 
ing basis ; and the claims of the general practitioners to 
be considered in connection with the management and 
extension of hospitals would be recognised. The only 
alternative to representation is patronage more or less 
wisely exercised." 

What then was lost by the frustration of the Society's 
scheme ? Nothing less, it seems clear, than the chance — 
almost the certainty — of substituting co-operation for 
competition amongst the hospitals, and that loss meant 
the postponement for at least twenty years of the reform 
of the out-patients' departments. If we assume that 
only one peT cent, of the million and more patients 
treated annually suffered from the overcrowding, delay 
and inadequate treatment in those departments, what a 
volume of unnecessary illhealth and suffering those 
twenty years represent 1 

Almoners. 
In another attempt to render the work of the out- 
patients' departments more effective the Society has 
enjoyed a great success. One of its suggestions to the 
House of Lords' Committee had been the appointment 
of skilled almoners in connection with those departments ; 
and an experiment in this direction was made in the 
winter of 1894 by allowing Miss M. Stewart, one of the 
Society's most capable Secretaries, to work as almoner 
at the Royal Free Hospital. The experiment answered 
well, and Miss Stewart remained as almoner to the 
hospital, being paid conjointly by it, and by the Charity 
Organisation Society. The value of the work soon 
became recognised, and the Hospital Sunday Fund 
requested the hospitals to appoint enquiry officers, but 
unforiunately not at first such as were contemplated by 
the Society. The ordinary enquiry officer was untrained 
in charitable work, and aimed only at detecting cases of 
fraud. 
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" Where almonership proper is introduced, such 
applicants are indeed delected. But more is done, or 
may be done — all indeed that charity can suggest — the 
reference to a private practitioner, a club, or a provident 
dispensary, or the Poor Law, and the provision of such 
extraneous assistance is obtained as with the hospital 
treatment may enable the patient to return to his work." 

In short, the almoner procured for the out-patients the 
same kind of assistance as had been obtained for the 
in-patients under the system described above (p. 214). 

That the method was the right one was proved by the 
fact that gradually other hospitals adopted the plan of 
appointing trained almoners instead of inquiry ofhcers. 
In their Report for 1898-9 the Council 

"are glad to say that St. George's Hospital have 
appointed an almoner after allowmg a considerable 
period for training. There is also in force there a 
limitation of cases. Hence good results should follow. 
Westminster is appointing an almoner also, and it is 
hoped that ample time will oe allowed for her instructions 
in the very difRcult duties of her office. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the Royal Free Hospital should 
have become a kind of school for the introduction of the 
new system." 

To illustrate the kind of assistance obtained through 
the almoner we quote the following cases from a paper 
written by the almoner at Westminster Hospital in 
1902 : — 

" A girl from the country had to attend the hospital 
daily for the light treatment of lupus, but could find no 
suitable lodging. She was finally referred by the doctor 
to the almoner, who put her in communication with the 
Travellers' Aid Society. A room for her was found at a 
Girls' Home, and here she remained comfortably for six 
months." 

" A man had been in-patient with compound fracture 
of the leg. He had been sent by the hospital for con- 
valescent treatment, and on his return attended daily for 
massage. He had a wife and two children, was in serious 
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want, and obliged to contemplate going into the infirm- 
ary. The massage nurse sent him to the almoner, who 
referred him to the Charity Organisation Society. He 
was assisted by a weekly allowance for fifteen weeks 
while he received the massage, till he was fit for work 



From that time onwards the demand for trained 
almoners both in London and the provinces has rapidly 
increased, and it has sometimes been difhcult to find a 
sufficient number of fully qualified persons to undertake 
the work. Until 1907 the task of finding and training 
them remained in the hands of a Special Committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society. Then it was found 
advisable to form an independent body under the title 
of the Hospital Almoners' Council, consisting of Hos- 
pital Almoners, members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and others interested in hospital work. In 
1909: — 

" The demand for almoners for the out-patient depart- 
ments for hospitals is on the increase; among other 
appointments made in London and the provinces during 
the past year the Almoners' Council has sent three 
almoners to the London Hospital, and is likely to be 
called upon shortly to find two more. At present the 
Council has difficulty in dealing with the many applica- 
tions for trained almoners, and this tribute to its success 
is a source of great satisfaction for the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society which inaugurated the movement," 

There is a little plant popularly known as " Mother of 
Thousands," because of its habit of growing baby plants 
at the end of its leaves, which it maintains until they 
have developed roots and then drops gently to the ground 
to shift for themselves. The Charity Organisation 
Society has had many such offspring, and the Almoners' 
Council is one of the sturdiest. 

It should be noted that the acceptance of the system 
by the hospitals is a striking manifestation of the grow- 
ing recognition that a patient can seldom be successfully 
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treated apart from his home conditions and surround- 
ings :— 

" Illness among the working classes is so frequently 
the result of some social problem — bad housing, bad 
ventilation, bad feeding — that to treat with medicine and 
advice only, is now beginning to be generally recognised 
as unscientific." 

In America some of the hospitals have organised what 
they call a " social department " to carry out this side 
of the work. The keynote of the whole movement is 
co-operation. 

"The whole of our work," writes an abnoner, 
" depends upon co-operation. We have appealed to 
every source of assistance of which we know, and as 
soon as we know of any more we shall appeal to them 
as well. . . . The neighbours next door, the priest and 
the employer are generally willing to join hands, and 
in enlisting their help we feel that the work is extending 
beyond the actual case in question." 

In 1912 the Society welcomed a signal recognition of 
tlie value of its long years of work in this direction. A 
special committee of King Edward's Hospital Fund, 
appointed to consider the whole position of out-patient 
treatment in the hospitals, and to suggested reforms, 
attached great importance in its Report to the extension 
of the almoner system : — 

"The Society was strongly represented among the 
witnesses appearing before the Committee, ana the 
views which it has consistently maintained were 
given a prominent position in the recommendations 
eventually made. The Committee recommended, as the 
first step to reform, the employment of almoners, both to 
save the hospitals from abuse, and as their more import- 
ant function, to secure for the patients such care, attention 
and assistance generally outside the hospital as should 
enable them to profit to the full by the medical treatment 
received, the hospitals being thus linked up with public 
authorities and charitable organisations to secure the 
improvement of the condition of the poor. The Society 
may congratulate itself ihat official recognition has now 
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been won for a system inaugurated under its auspices 
twenty years ago. ' (Annuaf Report, 1911-12.) 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign. 
The interest of the Society in combating tuberculosis 
arose directly out of its "convalescent" work, and as 
early as 1899* a memorandum was drawn up pointing 
out that every year the District Committees had to deal 
with about 375 patients suffering from diseases of the 
chest, and that except after long waiting it was not 
possible to obtain admission for these patients into 
suitable Homes. With a view to increasing the avail- 
able accommodation : — 

"many of the institutions for open-air treatment in 
England have been visited, and subsequently inquiries 
have been made with a view to finding a site or a house 
and grounds that might prove suitable for a Home, to be 
used partly for ' convalescent ' patients^preferably those 
in the earlier stages of the disease — and partly for 
patients who would be placed definitely under 'open-air' 
treatment. ... If this were done, the establishment and 
management .... would not be undertaken by the 
Society directly. It would rather, as in other instances, 
be arranged that the Home should be under separate 
responsible management, while the Council of the 
Society undertook to rent a certain number of beds, and 
if needful, to make a special grant towards the cost of 
furniture and fittings." 

The memorandum goes on to suggest that as the 
District Committees are dealing every day with people 
in their own homes, they might assist in promoting 
preventive measures; while their visitors should also 
study special sanitary precautions. And finally it is 
urged that a policy might be initiated for the dispersion 
rather than concentration of the population — open air, 
open spaces, and unadulterated sanitation. 

A special meeting of Council, at which Sir Douglas 
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Powell presided, was held to consider the subject ; and 

then 

" it was thought best to postpone for the present further 

action in the matter, owing to the absorbing interest in 

the war and the heavy charges which it has imposed on 

the public." (Annual Report, 1898-9.) 

Two years later the Society resumed its share in the 
campaign which was now becoming general. In 
November igoi, its Medical Secretary, Colonel Monte- 
fiore, read a paper before Council comparing the position 
at home and abroad, and citing statistics to show the 
great need for a sanatorium system to supplement the 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes. He submitted a 
table showing that in four years the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society had assisted 5,980 persons to Convalescent 
Homes, of whom nearly 1 1 per cent, were suffering from 
pulmonary phthisis. Particulars as to the after-history 
of the latter made it clear 

"that the convalescent treatment would not compare 
favourably with the results that might have been obtained 
if our patients had had the benefit of open-air treatment 
in special Sanatoria." 

Perhaps the most important and original suggestions in 
the paper are the following : — 

"Sanatoria should be not only curative institutions! 
but training schools in hygienic living. Should it be 
necessary to admit a greater number of patients than the 
forty or fifty mentioned above, the extension might be 
made by the erection of wooden cottages having small 
rooms such as working-class people generally have in 
their homes, where object lessons in sanitation and 
hygiene might be given. ... in conclusion, I wish to 
say how strongly I nope that our Society will devote such 
of its work and all its energies to striving to assist, as far 
as in it lies, in the eradication of this dire disease of 
tuberculosis." 

The Society was not slow in its response, for in the 
Annual Report for 1901-2 we read :^ 
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" Progress has been made in the past year in providing 
open-air treatment for phthisical cases. By means of 
some generous special donations, in addition to accom- 
modation obtained for women at Dr. Jane Walker's 
Sanatorium at Clare, beds have been secured at the 
Sanatorium at Kelling, near Holt, and at Mundesley. 
To ensure as far as possible that only patients who will 
benelit permanently by the treatment should be admitted, 
and that the same thorough diagnosis should be applied 
in every case, before final arrangements for admission are 
made, all applicants are examined on behalf of the Society 
by one medical man, and Dr. Wills, F.R.C.P., of the 
Westminster Hospital has kindly undertaken this duty. 
Part of the charge for each patient is met by District 
Commissioners — 15s, a week — the remainder is paid from 
the funds which have been placed at the disposal of the 
Council for the purpose." 

One great difHculty in securing adequate treatment of 
phthisical patients lies in the fact that when it is the 
wage-earner who is incapacitated his family has to be 
maintained, often for many weeks. To meet this 

difficulty 

" a generous member of the Society has contributed the 
sum of ^^250 to supplement the resources of District 
Committees . . . so that by means of this gift the utmost 
may be done to insure that the pressure of want in the 
family shall not lead to a premature termination of the 
necessary treatment, and that at the conclusion of his stay 
at the Sanatorium the patient may not suffer from any 
relapse, but may be able to return to work under a 
thoroughly satisfactory condition." 

The following paragraph shows how fully the problem 
was grasped in all its complexity and details : — 

" There can be no question that, in spite of all that has 
been accomplished in the last few years, the accommoda- 
tion for phthisical cases is altogether insufficient, and that 
the whole system now in force for their treatment requires 

revision and co-ordination The patient must be 

treated not by himself, but in relation to his home and 
his family, nor can his health be recruited unless arrange- 
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branch of work which the District Committees are taking 
up. Health Societies were subsequently started in many 
districts, often by the Charity Organisation Society. In 
July 1906, Mr. Loch read a paper on the " Relation of 
Sanitary Authorities to Charitable Societies " before a 
meeting of Medical Officers of Health. He then sug- 
gested as the ideal to work towards that (i) There should 
be a centre for health visiting and for cognate work in 
each sanitary district; (2) That this centre should act in 
close co-operation with the Medical Officer of Health, 
with the centre for organised charity in the district, with 
voluntary agencies and with the Poor Law. 

The following account from the Battersea District 
Committee 1907, will illustrate the kind of work done, 
and the relation of the Charity Organisation Society to 
the Health Societies : — 

". . . . there has been started in Battersea lately, 
largely through the influence of the Charity Organisation 
Society, a voluntary Health Visiting Society, acting in 
co-operation with the Medical Officer of Health, and the 
Almoners of St. Thomas's Hospital, St, George's 
Hospital, and the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 
This Society has undertaken to visit all persons suffering 
from consumption at the request of the aforementioned 
authorities, and other sufferers whom they may come 
across during their work; they have also undertaken to 
visit all mothers of young babies, both before and after 
confinement, with a view to teaching them the precautions 
and care necessary for the successful rearing of young 
children. All the visitors who undertake this work are 
fully trained and qualified health visitors or nurses, while 
the Committee consists of the Mayor of Battersea as 
President, the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, two 
members of the Borough Council, the Almoners of the 
aforeseaid Hospitals, the Medical Officer of Health, the 
Secretaries of the two Committees of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society working in the district, the Superinten- 
dent of the South London District Nursing Association, 
the Honorary Secretary of the I.C.A.A., also one of the 
lai^est employers of labour in the borough, and other 
influential residents and workers. In order that harm 
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Since the passing of the Insurance Act the problem 
has assumed a new aspect. Only the future can decide 
how far the provision made by the State will continue 
to need supplementation. So far it provides in London 
for insured persons only, thus leaving a very large field 
for voluntary agencies. The work of the Society in 
providing treatment for ihe uninsured will continue so 
long as the necessary funds can be found, or until 
arrangements are made by the public authorities in 
London to supply it. 

The development of the voluntary dispensary system 
has also proceeded rapidly in London : — 

" The establishment of so many of these institutions 
within a few years, is a striking tribute to the energy and 
enthusiasm of those who initiated the movement and of 
the members of the Central Fund formed to carry it on. 
It may be said that the establishment of these dispensaries 
could scarcely have been more timely. Without the 
evidence which they were able to produce, it is doubtful 
whether the Departmental Committee, appointed by 
Government to consider how Tuberculosis throughout 
the country is to be dealt with, would have recommended 
their provision as the chief unit in a national scheme." 
(Annual Report, 1913.) 

Though the dispensaries are quite independent of the 
Charity Organisation Society, they work in close co- 
operation with and, in some cases, were initiated by its 
Dictrict Committees. 

" The growth of the movement is due to the initiative 
of the Central Fund formed for this purpose; many 
members of the Society serve on the Committee of this 
fund, and the hearty co-operation of the District Com- 
mittees, without whose assistance the dispensaries would 
be seriously handicapped in their work, has been readily 
given." (Annual Report, 1910-11.) 

Health Visiting. 

We find the first mention of Health Visiting in the 

Annual Report for 1904-5, when it is noted as a new 
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branch of work which the District Committees are taking 
up. Health Societies were subsequently started in many 
districts, often by the Charity Organisation Society. In 
July 1906, Mr. Loch read a paper on the " Relation of 
Sanitary Authorities to Charitable Societies" before a 
meeting of Medical Officers of Health. He then sug- 
gested as the ideal to work towards that (i) There should 
be a centre for health visiting and for cognate work in 
each sanitary district; (2) That this centre should act in 
close cooperation with the Medical Officer of Health, 
with the centre for organised charity in the district, with 
voluntary agencies and with the Poor Law. 

The following account from the Battersea District 
Committee 1907, will illustrate the kind of work done, 
and the relation of the Charity Organisation Society to 
the Health Societies: — 

". . . . there has been started in Battersea lately, 
largely through the influence of the Charity Organisation 
Society, a voluntary Health Visiting Society, acting in 
co-operation with the Medical Officer of Health, and the 
Almoners of St. Thomas's Hospital, St. George's 
Hospital, and the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 
This Society has undertaken to visit all persons suffering 
from consumption at the request of the aforementioned 
authorities, and other sufferers whom they may come 
across during their work ; they have also undertaken to 
visit all mothers of young babies, both before and after 
confinement, with a view to teaching them the precautions 
and care necessary for the successful rearing of young 
children. All the visitors who undertake this work are 
fully trained and qualified health visitors or nurses, while 
the Committee consists of the Mayor of Battersea as 
President, the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, two 
members of the Borough Council, the Almoners of the 
aforeseaid Hospitals, the Medical Officer of Health, the 
Secretaries of the two Committees of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society working in the district, the Superinten- 
dent of the South London District Nursing Association, 
the Honorary Secretary of the I.C.A.A., also one of the 
largest employers of labour in the borough, and other 
inffuential residents and workers. In order that hann 
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may not be done and confidence in the visitors lost, by 
the distribution of indiscriminate relief, no relief at all 
will be given through the Health Society except after full 
investigation by the Charity Organisation Society." 
(Annual Report, 1907-8.) 

Readers desiring to know more of this branch of work 
would do well to consult past numbers of the Charity 
Organisation Review, which contains various papers by 
experts on Health Visiting. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Assistance of Children. 

In 1870 was inaugurated the system of Compulsory 
Education which would, it was hoped, do more to raise 
the whole status of the rising generation than any system 
of relief, however wisely administered. Very little time 
elapsed before the education authorities began to find 
themselves hopelessly entangled in questions of relief in 
their endeavour to get the children into the schools. 
Education was not then gratuitous; the normal parent 
was expected to pay a fee for his children, but there were 
two ways in which this obligation might be remitted. 
The first was under " Denison's Act," which enabled 
the Poor Law Guardians to pay for the education of 
those receiving out-relief; the other was the power of the 
School Boards themselves to remit their fees. Neither 
of these methods could be worked satisfactorily without 
further assistance, and on January i, 1872, the Council 
of the Charity Organisation Society was informed that 
the London School Board was forming small Committees 
in various parts of London for the purpose of inducing 
children to attend school. 

It was not only a question of fees. A memorandum 
read before the School Board had pointed out that there 
were two classes of children requiring special treatment — 
the street- workers, and those who, from want of food 
or clothing, were prevented from attending school. It 
was, however, the question of fees which was first 
brought before the Charity Organisation Society. In 
March 1S72, an interesting discussion took place at 
Council, in which Dr. Stallard, himself a gi«at child- 
lover, moved : — 

"That the payment of school fees out of the rates is 

calculated to promote imposition, to offer a premium on 

230 
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parental neglect, and consequently to extend the pauper 
classes, inasmuch as neither School Boards, Local Com- 
mittees, nor Guardians of the Poor, can hope to establish 
machinery by which such payments may be equitably 
adjusted to the different and continually shifting condi- 
tion of the poor." 

Mr. A. H. Hill took up the bold position that the poor 
should pay their share of the rates and then get education 
free, and urged the Council to point out to the School 
Board the impossibility of making the necessary distinc- 
tions in remitting fees. Mr. Miner pointed out that the 
Westminster Divisional Committee, of which he was a 
member, would soon be called upon to advise the School 
Board as to remitting fees, which it was not in a position 
to do satisfactorily; and that District Committees of the 
Charity Organisation Society might give great assist- 
ance. On the whole, the Council were in favour of 
utilising Denison's Act, and not of paying fees out of 
the Education rate. 

From this time onward there was an increasing 
tendency on the part of the Education Authorities and 
the general public to deal with school children apart from 
their parents; a tendency met by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society with a constant endeavour to supply the 
needs of the children by improving the position of their 
families. In 1872 the question of feeding was definitely 
raised at a conference convened between the Society and 
the Industrial Schools Committee of the School Board. 
The Chairman defined the problem by asking whetherthe 
food for such children should be paid for by the parochial 
rate, by a general rate, by voluntary aid, or by a com- 
bination of these or other means. The conclusion arrived 
at by the Conference was in favour of the work being 
done by the Guardians on liberal and comprehensive 
lines. In the case of the large class of children whose 
parents received out-relief, this relief should be made 
really adequate to their needs : while in the case of those 
who were in want but did not receive relief the Guardians 
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should be empowered to deal with them in separate 
schools where food should be provided. The further 
sug-geslion was made of cooking kitchens attached to all 
the Board Schools where meals, wholesome and well 
cooked, should be provided at cost price. 

Unfortunately the conception of adequate out-relief 
was even more remote from the Guardians' minds at that 
time than it is to-day ; but if the problem had been dealt 
with in this complete and systematic manner from the 
first, it would have saved a generation of children from 
underfeeding, and left the Education Authority free to 
deal with problems of education instead of problems of 
relief. The only definite work undertaken in this direc- 
tion for the next ten years was by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, which did more or less successfully grapple 
with the causes of underfeeding in the homes of the 
children. The case for the Society's intervention was 
well put by Mr. Edgcombe in November of the same 
year, 1872, on the occasion of a letter from the West- 
minster Divisional Committee of the School Board, 
asking for assistance. The School Board, he said, had 
been forced to undertake to pay fees. Unfortunately 
their machinery was very ill-adapted for relief work. It 
was not well adapted to test distress; and when it had 
found real distress it could not deal with it effectually, 
for though it could pay fees, it could not give clothes 
nor compensate parents for the loss of children's labour. 
Nor could it deal with it promptly, as cases had to pass 
through several Committees successively. A resolution 
was carried on the motion of Sir C. Trevelyan 1 That it 
be a recommendation to the District Committees to 
investigate cases of alleged poverty specially referred to 
ihem by the Divisional Committees of the School Board, 

After the lapse of a month enquiries were made as to 
how far District Committees were prepared to act upon 
this recommendation, and the resulting answers are 
interesting as indicating the extent to which Committees 
at that time were guided by Council or went their own 
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way. Four Committees declared themselves prepared, 
not only to give such information as was already in their 
possession, but to make enquiries at the request of the 
Divisional Committees. Two were willing to give any 
information in their possession, to consider cases of 
distress referred to them, and to give such assistance in 
the way of investigation as exceptional cases might 
require and their officers had time to give. Two would 
make investigations as far as their officers' time would 
allow. Ten would give information already in their 
possession, but could give no further assistance. One 
declined to render any assistance, and the remainder 
gave either an indefinite answer, or no answer at all. 

There is no doubt that many of the Committees were 
influenced in their reluctant attitude by the fear that their 
offices would be swamped and their funds exhausted if 
they were to be made suddenly responsible for all the 
badly shod children in London. But there were many 
who understood the position more clearly, and through- 
out 1873 members of both bodies worked hard to bring 
about closer conaperation between the School Board and 
the Society. In March the Westminster Divisional 
Committee sent a deputation to confer with the Council 
" with a view to more systematic and thorough co-opera- 
tion with reference to the class of children who are 
prevented by poverty from attending school." At this 
Conference it was stated that it had been thought that a 
fresli voluntary agency should be started in connection 
with the School Board, but that this idea had been 
abandoned in view of the work of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, It was determined in consequence that two 
Committees, St. George's and St. James's, should be 
asked to undertake the work experimentally for six 
months, and then to report the results. The measure 
was made tentative because of the fear expressed by 
members of Council that the Committees would be 
flooded by more cases than they could deal with ; but at 
the expiry of the time the Strand Committee reported 
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that no cases had been sent to them, while St. George's 
reported only seven. The co-operation therefore had 
broken down on the side of the School Board. 

Throughout 1874 the matter remained upon this foot- 
ing, that the Committees of the Charity Organisation 
Society for the most part dealt with such school cases 
as were referred to them. The work received fresh 
impetus when in 1875 Mr. Francis Peek, a member of 
the School Board, offered to give ;^ 1,000 a year for three 
years to enable the Society to co-operate with the Board 
by investigating and relieving in accordance with its own 
principles cases referred to it by the Board's visitors. 
The issue raised by this offer was important and interest- 
ing. The Society was already bound by its own consti- 
tution to deal to the best of its powers with any cases 
referred to it; on the other hand, want of funds often 
made it difficult to give adequate assistance. Again, it 
was feared that to create a fund for a special class of 
cases would lead to a rush of such cases which might be 
dealt with less wisely than others; e.g., it was feared that 
there might be a targe distribution of boots and shoes, 
with no sufficient attempt to raise the position of the 
families receiving them. To this objection it was 
pointed out that Mr. Peek was in full sympathy with the 
Society's method of relief; and in the agreement finally 
made with him was the following clause:— 

" The cases of these persons will be enquired into like 
those of persons applying under any other circumstances, 
and dealt with strictly according to the principles of the 
Society as set forth in its Manual, .'\ccording to these 
principles, no person is suitable for assistance from the 
funds of a District Committee, unless there is likelihood 
of temporary relief being of permanent benefit to the 
applicant." 

Mr. Peek's offer was accepted, the School Board 
visitors were instructed, and necessitous cases were 
referred to the Committees much more frequently than 
before. Periodical returns were made of these, and the 
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return for the December quarter of 1875 shows that 395 
cases were dealt with, on 315 of which money was 
expended to the amount of ;^i87 13s. lod. The numbers 
increased during the next year; and an analysis of the 
returns showing that the dangers anticipated had not 
been altogether avoided, a circular was issued to the 
Committees pointing out that the Sub-committee on 
District Work " have observed that the average amount 
of the grant made in each case is lower than the ordinary 
average of sums granted by the Society." In other 
words, it was obvious that Committees were falling into 
the easy expedient of granting boots without considera- 
tion of the other needs of the family. It is therefore 
suggested in the circular that two general rules should 
be followed : — 

" I . That each case should be considered, not in relation 
only to the child who is unable to attend school, and has 
indirectly been the cause of application to the Committee, 
but in relation to the position of the parents and family. 
2. That since each case has to be dealt with in its relation 
to the whole family, District Committees should consider 
the nature of assistance asked for {e.g. boots or shoes) 
only in the second place, and should strive, in the first 
place, to give or obtain such judicious and adequate relief 
as may permanently improve the condition of the family, 
and prevent, if possible, a second application to charity," 

Later in the year (October 1876) some typical School 
.Board cases were printed in the Reporter of which the 
two following will show the kind of work then being done 
by District Committees : — 

St. Pancras, South. Case 3,235. " When this case 
came under the notice of the Committee, the husband, a 
shoemaker by trade who had been some time out of work, 
had left his wife and children, and had not been heard of 
for some weeks. The family then at home consisted of 
the mother and eight children, all sleeping in one room. 
The eldest girl, aged 19, worked during the day at a 
dressmaker's, and earned 12s. a week, which then formed 
the chief support of the family. She was furnished with 
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a necessary change of clothes, and arrangements were 
made for her to sleep at her employer's. The third, a 
girl of 15, in service, had previously returned home at 
night ; she was also provided with what was necessary, 
and afterwards slept at her employer's. The fourth, a 
girl aged 13, was sent to a Servant's Training Home, and 
then given clothes and provided with a situation. Three 
younger children were provided with boots and clothing 
to attend school. Employment for a few hours each day 
was found for the mother as office cleaner at los. a week. 
The husband afterwards obtained work and returned 
home." 

Fulham. " The applicant, a tinker by trade, applied to 
the Committee of the School Board for the exemption of 
his son, aged 11, from his attendance at school, in order 
that he might thus assist his elder brother in hawking 
salt. By the profits thus gained, the clothing for the 
younger brother's attendance at school would be pro- 
vided. Investigation showed, that while the relieving 
officer and others considered the applicant sober and 
steady, some who gave him this character considered that 
he was not a suitable applicant for charity, as he made a 
good living as a money-lender, and was in the habit of 
lending to working-men at high rates of interest. 
Further investigation proved the man to be a drunkard, 
and quarrelsome." 

In 1880 the number of cases dealt with by Mr. Peek's 
fund began to fall off, not from any lack of willingness 
or ability on the part of the Committees to deal with 
them, but because the School Board visitors were ceasing 
to refer them. Enquiry showed the reason to be that the 
interest of these officials was entirely concentrated on 
the question of boots and clothing for the children, and 
that they had found easier ways of getting these. The 
Annual Report for 1881 says: — 

"The Council have noticed with apprehension the 
tendency of the officials to create unofficially in connec- 
tion with its local Committees, what may be called local 
charities for the help of school children. . . . In propor- 
tion as the District Committee have used this fund (i.e. 
Mr. Peek's) for boots and shoes, the applications to them 
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have been numerous. When, however, it was evident 
that the poor would be injured and gradually pauperised 
by this kind of help, and the Committee used Mr. Peek's 
donation to give adequate and appropriate assistance 
' such as, it might be hoped, would render the applicant 
independent of charitable aid in the future,' instead of 
supplementing from time to time the earnings of low-paid 
labourers and others, the applications dwindled." 

The next year, 1881, only ;^55i was used of Mr. 
Peek's ^'1,000; and in 1882 a conference was held 
between members of the School Board and members of 
the Society, with a view to ascertaining whether a better 
use could be made of the fund. This resulted in a 
postponement while the School Board took steps to 
obtain the opinions of its local officials, the superinten- 
dents. The reports sent in by these show clearly how 
the matter stood. A few of the School Board visitors 
understood the intention of Mr. Peek's gift, and 
co-operated with the Charity Organisation Committees 
in making it effective, but most of them cared only to 
use it in so far as it enabled them to increase the 
attendances at school with a minimum of trouble. When 
therefore they could induce the Committees to give boots 
and clothing with little or no enquiry they would send 
the cases; but when the Committees endeavoured to 
carry out the purpose of the fund, and use it to restore 
families to independence, the School Board visitors lost 
interest and ceased to refer cases. One superintendent 
said outright that they were not concerned with the 
poverty of the parents, and that they could better achieve 
their end of getting the children to school by making 
appeals in the press for cast-off clothing to distribute. 

In November 1882, a final attempt was made to put 
matters on a better footing; and Mr. Peek wrote a letter 
to Mr. Loch intended to explain his intentions to the 
School Board. In this letter he says : — 

". . . the early records of the relief given by your 
Society from this fund, show that in many hundreds of 
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cases it has helped to place deserving people in a condi- 
tion more favourable for retrieving their previous 
position. Illustrations of what I mean are afforded by 
the reports which you have from lime to time forwarded 
to me of cases where families, having fallen into extreme 
misery through sickness, want of work, or other misfor- 
tunes, have been placed, by means of the fund, in 
circumstances in which they could support themselves. 
Latterly, however, the demands upon the fund seem to 
have slackened. , . I find that the calls upon the fund 
are now almost entirely for the purpose of obtaining 
clothing to enable children to go to school, which, 
although undoubtedly an important matter, does not meet 
the intention of the fund, which is to give such adequate 
relief as will restore distressed persons to a position in 
which they can maintain themselves. I write you on the 
subject in view of the election of the new School Board, 
and I shall be glad if you will at the earliest opportunity 
lay the matter before it, asking if the members are wishful 
that the fund shall be still supplied." 

A paper was prepared to accompany this letter from 
which it appears that during six years ;£5,379 had been 
spent from this fund upon 4,711 cases. That not all of 
them had been adequately assisted appears from some 
cases quoted to illustrate what the Society considered to 
be the right and wrong methods of treatment. Under 
cases of right treatment is the following: — 

" Family — husband and wife and four children. Full 
wages 30S., nil at time of application. Family supported 
during the absence of the father at the seaside and helped 
to resume work on return. jCS- los. expended." 

Under wrong treatment : — 

" Family — husband and wife and four children. Full 
wages 35S-, present 17s. Husband a coachsmith, out of 
work three months through sickness; eldest son also ill. 
Two pair of boots granted. Amount expended 8s, gd." 

The Committee guilty of this futile piece of relief were 
subsequently asked to ascertain whether the family had 
been permanently benefited by it, and reported :-— 

"P. is still out of work, as his eyesight has not 
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improved. Family in great distress. Left his rooms 
owing nine weeks' rent, and is gone to Drury Lane. 
Children have not been to school last two or three 

weeks." 

These documents seem sufficiently convincing, but 
when they were discussed by another joint meeting of 
members of the Board and of the Society it became 
obvious that there was no prospect of coming to an 
agreement. The Board, like its visitors, cared little 
about restoring the families of the children to independ- 
ence, and much about the increase of attendances through 
the immediate and easy supply of clothing. Mr. Peek 
discontinued his gift, and a work which was becoming 
increasingly useful was put an end to by the facility of 
the appeal in the public press. 

Italian Children and Padroni. 
If now we turn back for a few years (to 1877) we find 
the Society dealing with a very different, though not less 
urgent problem. Those of us who remember the Italian 
"organ boy" only as a picturesque incident of our 
childhood may think that pTima fade no special credit 
is due to the Charity Organisation Society for having 
been instrumental in banishing him from the streets. In 
reality these unhappy children were the victims of a 
traffic as barbarous as any slave-trade. A large amount 
of evidence on the subject was collected by a Committee 
of the Society, who in their Report describe the system 
as follows : — 

" Persons known as padroni, acting generally two 
together and working alternate six months in Italy and 
England, obtain the children from their parents in the 
Neapolitan districts, which are the least advanced of the 
Italian kingdom. They enter into a verbal contract with 
the parents to pay a fixed sum for the services of the 
children at the end of two years, and undertake to clothe 
and feed them during that period, and to teach them a 
' virtu,' that is to sing and play a musical instrument, 
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' so that they may become as rich as the padroni them- 
selves.' They are not brought by railroad, but are made 
to walk the whole way through France, sinffing, playing, 
and dancing in the towns and villages through which 
they pass, and within the last three years there hiave been 
at least four authenticated instances of children having 
died of sheer exhaustion after their arrival in England. 
They are then placed in depots in England, whence they 
are distributed throughout the country in suitable groups, 
under experienced members of the fraternity. They are 
sent into the streets by day to play, or to pretend to plaj-, 
a musical instrument, singing and dancing in time to it, 
and at night they perform in like manner in public- 
houses. They also exhibit guinea-pigs or white mice, 
and sometimes, in order tu excite compassion, a child of 
a few months old is carried about on the top of an organ 
placed on a barrow. On their return to their temporary 
abode the children have to deliver up the whole of their 
earnings to the padroni, of whom they stand in great 
awe, being threatened and otherwise ill-treated if they do 
not bring back enough to satisfy them. Of late years 
the importation of Italian girls has much increased. 
They sleep in the same room as their padroni, and, we 
lament to say, are used under various pretences for the 
most immoral purposes." 

Instances were adduced to show how profitable a business 
it was to the padroni who carried it on, one being Jinown 
to have amassed no less than ;£'i2,ooo by it. 

Perhaps there has never been a more striking instance 
of the cruelty which may be involved in careless kind- 
ness; for of course the whole trade was built up on the 
fact that the spectacle of the ragged pretty Italian 
children shivering in our cold climate was well calculated 
to draw pence from the pockets of momentary sympa- 
thisers. The Committee, while urging the enforcement 
of the laws against the padroni, pointed out also that the 
English public could do more than any Government to 
put a stop to the trade, if they would desist from making 
it profitable. The Italian Ambassador, the Consular 
authorities, the Italian Benevolent Society, and others 
co-operated with the Society; and in July 1877, a deputa- 
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tion waited upon the Home Secretary, who at once issued 
instructions to the police to suppress the traffic by every 
available means. The immediate result was that up to 
December of the same year 478 apprehensions were made 
throughout the country, 33 padroni were convicted and 
sentenced to terms varying from 14 to 60 days, and 83 
children were handed over to the Italian Consular 
authorities and sent back to Italy (Annual Report 1878). 
This did not, of course, include anything like the whole 
number; for there were dep6ts of these children in many 
towns, especially in Liverpool and Bradford, to the latter 
of which towns a direct importation was carried on. But 
a good beginning was made, which has resulted in the 
practical suppression of the trade. In this suppression 
the workers of the Society continued to take an active 
part. On November i, 1879, the Kensington News 
refers with the 

" liveliest satisfaction to the lact that the nest of organ- 
grinders at Hammersmith is broken up; and that their 
takings have considerably fallen off of late in consequence 
of the revelations which have been made. Within one 
fortnight, the active officer of the Hammersmith and 
Fulham branch of the Charity Organisation Society has 
been the means of rescuing six girls, all under sixteen 
years of age, from the clutches of these vagabonds. 
They have been sent to Homes, and from the lips of one 
of them we learn that the average takings of an organ- 
grinder at the height of the season were from 26s. to 30s, 
a day. Out of the season they ran from 14s. to 15s., but 
of late they have only been from 7s. to 8s. We are often 
at variance with the Charity Organisation Society; but 
in this case we can only speak of their work with gratitude 
and esteem." 

In the early eighties philanthropic interest centred 
chiefly round the school children. The ten years' work 
of the London School Board had done much even for 
the lowest, for the convictions for juvenile crime had 
been reduced to half which they were in 1870, but the 
work was still incomplete. The Report of the Board 
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for 1881-2 showed that the accommodation in efficient 
schools still provided for only 72*4 per cent, of the 
children of school age ; and spoke of the number of 
children necessarily refused admission in growing 
districts. A writer in the Charity Organisation Society's 
Reporter estimates the number of children not on the 
rolls of any school at more than a quarter of a million; 
of whom some 20,000 were "gutter children," who 
would have to be brought into the schools by a stricter 
exercise of their compulsory powers by the school 
authorities. 

One effect of gathering the children into the schools 
had been to call attention to their more obvious needs; 
and many ways of meeting these were being devised. It 
was now that the organisation for Children's Country 
Holidays became general. The first experiment had 
been made with a batch of thirty children from the East 
End about 1875, and the movement had been gathering 
strength ever since. On April 9, 1883, a meeting was 
held at the offices of the Charity Organisation Society, 
at which Mr, Barnett urged the Society to start a Central 
Committee for Organising Children's Country Holidays 
for the whole of London. This the Administrative 
Committee declined to do, chiefly on the ground that 
" our special work requires all the force we can command 
at present," though it also suggested some doubt whether 
it would be well to make the work wholesale. The 
Committee was nevertheless formed, and in the spring 
of 1884 a general scheme was initiated under the name of 
the Country Holidays Fund " to provide fresh air for 
ailing children." 

It was in 1884 also that the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was started. A 
similar Society had already been started in Liverpool, 
and had been favourably commented on by the Charity 
Organisation Society both at Council and in the 
Reporter. In May 1884 considerable space in the 
Reporter is devoted to describing the Liverpool scheme, 
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and urging the introduction of the work into London, 
The Secretary entered into communication with the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Society, and in July 1884, 
reports that 

" Thanks very largely to the efforts of prominent mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Society, and above all of its 
chairman .... the new Society was inaugurated on 
Tuesday, July 8th, by a well attended meeting held at 
the Mansion House. So successful have its promoters 
been in arousing public opinion on the subject, that the 
requisition addressed to the Lord Mayor is said to have 
been 18 feet in length." 

But the question which was gradually assuming most 
importance in the public mind was that of feeding. It 
began with a cry of "over pressure" in the schools; 
which soon gave way to the alternative explanation 
of " underfeeding." The following paragraph from the 
RefoTter of February 7, 1884, describes the situation as 
it presented itself to workers in the Society : — 

" A good deal has been said from time to time about 
overwork in the Elementary Schools; and when, a month 
or two ago, a case occurred in which the medical attend- 
ant certified that fatal results had ensued from it, there 
were not wanting persons to make most of the example. 
The medical officer of the Local Government Board, after 
inquiry into the circumstances, reports that the evidence 
in no way supported such a conclusion. But apart from 
this or that case, it is generally allowed that brain 
pressure is less a result of the amount of work that is 
required than of the conditions under which it is done. 
If the children suffer, therefore, the fault is hardly with 
the standards, which, for the present at least, cannot well 
be dispensed with, or even lowered. Any work is more 
or less burdensome to children under-fed and ill-clad, 
whose instruction is all received in great classes, where 
individual attention is scarcely possible; whose work 
must all be done in the presence of numbers, either in 
the buzz of the schoolroom or in a crowded home; where 
early intelligence owes nothing to the gentle stimulus of 
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home influence; and whose season of sleep is, by the 
conditions of their home life, most seriously curtailed." 

The remarkable feature of this diagnosis is its com- 
prehensiveness; perhaps the only omission which subse- 
quent experience would add is that of the inadequate 
ventilation in the schools. But the evil of under-feeding 
is fully recognised. Not only so, but a few months 
earlier {November 1883) we find Mr, Loch urging the 
Society to move in the matter, in a paper on " The 
Programme of the Charity Organisation Society " : — 

" Our Hon. Secretaries are our local leaders. They 
should be students of every method of charity — rent- 
collecting, cr^hes, the feeding of school children, night 
schools, clubs, entertainments, homes for children, sum- 
mer outings, convalescent homes, hospitals, and sanitary 
aid committees , . . take the question of the feeding of 
school children. There exists, one can hardly doubt, a 
great evil. It may be impossible to meet this without 
cau-sing greater evils. ... If so, inaction is the only 
reasonable course. But it may not be— at least we have 
no right to conclude that it is so, unless experiment has 
proved this to be the result. . . . The generation will not 
stand still, nor will it be satisfied merely by the dicta or 
experiments of its ancestors. Circumstances have 
changed, it rightly says — try again." 

The method which at the moment seemed most promising 
was that of penny dinners on a self-supporting basis. 
They had been introduced in Northumberland by the 
Rev. Moore Ede, and were being worked in all the large 
schools in Newcastle, throughout Tyneside and in 
Sunderland. In London Charity Organisation Society 
workers threw themselves into the movement, notably 
Mr. S. Fuller, and for a time there seemed every likeli- 
hood of a big success. The children were provided with 
as much as they could eat, and diminutive profits proved 
the self-supporting basis. Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., 
gave his blessing to the system at the Annual Meeting 
of the Charity Organisation Society (May 1884) when, 
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after referring to the outcry against over-pressure, he 
asked what was the remedy for under-feeding : — 

" First, the State must in no way interfere in the 
matter; and while the School Board gives a moral sup- 
port to any proper scheme for carrying it out, it must not 
exf>end its funds in endeavouring to effect this object; 
and secondly, whilst it was quite legitimate to throw in 
that voluntary assistance and supervision which were the 
highest form of charity — as regarded the actual cost of 
food, the parents must bear the full expense; while, in 
order to make any scheme successful, the meals must not 
exceed in cost id. per head. It was found that while the 
parents would be willing to pay that, they were unwilling 
or unable to pay a larger sum. The only way in which 
this could be carried out successfully and without a loss 
was to do it systematically and on a large scale," 

A few months' experiment was enough to show where 
the difficulty would arise; and we find the Reporter, 
while fully aware of the great possibilities of the system, 
hinting at the fatal flaw in its administration : — 

" We are now probably at a turning point; and if the 
self-supporting method is in the first instance adopted 
for the feeding of school children, it may next be applied 
to meet their other wants, and may gradually be removed 
from all philanthropic interference. It would thus attain 
a regularity and completeness which would be a great 
additional advantage. But the temptation is very great 
to allow the almsgiving impulse again to predominate, 
and to impair the very basis of the new plan by giving 
at the same time free and paid-for dinners," 

The temptation was too great, especially in high quar- 
ters; and a fatal impulse in the wrong direction was 
given at a conference of School Board managers, teachers 
and others in December 1884. Mr. Sydney Buxton, who 
presided, again advocated dinners on a self-supporting 
basis, but with a much less certain sound than before : — 
" The right way was to place no children on the free list 
but those whose cases were vouched for by teachers, 
visitors, and superintendents of the School Boards, by 
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the Charity Organisation Society or by others, doing 
this as privately as possible and without ostentation." 
He went on to say that there were already fourteen self- 
supporting centres, and twelve others in contemplation; 
these would at most supply S,ooo or 6,000 with dinners; 
while those who might properly be benefited were 10 per 
cent, of the 500,000 on the rolls. He was followed by 
Mr. Mundella, whose predilection for free dinners was 
unmistakeable. He was "very doubtful whether these 
dinners should merely be provided for those who could 
afford to pay for them," and he made use of a cryptic 
expression much favoured in those days by reactionary 
philanthropists : — " Political economy must be corrected 
by facts." Nevertheless he considered it not right to 
burden the rates to support the movement. 

Mr. E. N. Buxton, Chairman of the London School 
Board, uttered a note of warning, urging extreme 
caution; and the resolution passed was in the form; — 

" That it is expedient to form a Central Council to 
assist the different local Committees who are about to 
engage in providing penny dinners on a self-supporting 
basis." 

But the basis had been effectively undermined: it was 
impossible that free and paying dinners should be 
combined in one system, and a few days later the Pall 
Mall Gasette asks the significant question : " Why do 
those who are advocating self-supporting penny dinners 
ask for charitable assistance for those dinners." 

The Charity Organisation Reporter recognises the 
situation : — 

" newspaper writers are jubilant ; but amongst those who 
are practically engaged in carrying on the work, the sense 
of failure is almost universal. ... So we may expect a 
clamour for free dinners to break forth at any mcMnent. 
Indeed the vice-president's speech would have been at 
least as appropriate had this been the subject of the 
resolution." 
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Invalid Children's Aid Association. 
In 1886 an important branch of work was organised by 
the Charity Organisation Society for the care of Invalid 
Children. The originator of the scheme was Mr. Allen 
D. Graham, a Charity Organisation Society worker of 
long standing. When first brought before Council 
there were the usual misgivings. " Sentimental " mur- 
mured some. "Why not invalid old men?" asked 
another. But objections were dispelled by a speech 
from Mr. Warrington Haward, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital, who had assisted in drawing up 
the scheme, and strongly urged its claims upon the 
Society. The following passage from the Annual 
Report for 1886 explains the plan of work : — 

" Many invalid children cannot receive any advantage 
by prolonged treatment as in-patients. They require 
continuous care at home, and, if instruments are provided, 
the mother must take a little trouble and show some 
common sense in their adjustment. If the mother is 
careless or incompetent, she is apt to neglect the child; 
the instrument is laid on the shelf, and the child increases 
its malady by moving about without it. A visitor could 
see to details to which the mother might be too impatient 
to attend ; and she might by degrees persuade her to 
carry out the doctor's instructions, attending at the 
hospital with her sometimes, if need be. In this way, the 
use of the hospitals would be greatly increased, and a 
very definite and kindly task of charity would be done 
by the visitor. If the visitor does not wish to have any- 
thing to do with 'instruments' and 'doctor's instructions' 
she can take charge of cases in which but a little kindness 
and sympathy with child life is needed. In reply to 
invitations, about 300 ladies have offered to visit cases in 
different parts of London," 

The work was one which was popular from the first 
and made steady progress. In its second year an 
important step was taken in securing co-operation with 
the Nursing Associations for such children as required 
more skilled attention than the ordinary visitor could 
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give. In June 1888, the responsibility became so great 
that Mr. A. D. Graham, who had guaranteed itsexpenses 
for the first year, now undertook to carry it on as a 
separate institution. In a letter to Mr. Loch he writes: 

"As soon, therefore, as arrangements can be made for 
new stationery, and for the issue of an explanatory 
circular, the ' Invalid Children's Aid Association ' may 
be regarded as an independent venture ; but I trust that 
the fact will always be remembered — remembered to the 
advantage of both parent and child— that it was the off- 
spring of the Charity Organisation Society." 

The Association is now a well-known and popular one. 
In London it had (in 191 1) under its care 51642 children, 
and there were over thirty provincial branches. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Assistance of Children. 

{Continued.) 

From 1889 onwards we trace two lines of development 
in reference to the Care of School Children in London. 
There is first the action of the Education Authority — 
the School Board followed by the Education Committee 
of the London County Council. This was concentrated 
upon the two questions of feeding and of remission of 
fees, and passed through the inevitable stages, on the 
one hand from " self-supporting " to free dinners, and 
from free dinners supplied by charity to free dinners 
supplied out of the rates; and on the other hand from 
partial remission of fees in cases of necessity to total 
remission in all cases. And secondly there is the line 
pursued by the Charity Organisation Society of careful 
inquiry into cases and groups of cases, with experiments 
as to the best way of assisting them, which resulted in 
the device of School Care Committees subsequently 
accepted by the Education Authority itself. 

If we take Brst the question of remission of fees we 
Bnd in 1886 the London School Board inaugurating a 
new fee system, according to which applications for 
remission were to be dealt with by a meeting of a rota 
of managers who might require a detailed report on the 
circumstances of the applicant in proof of poverty. In 
1889 the Board of Education issued instructions which 
threw the burden of proving ability to pay on the 
managers desiring to refuse remission, thus greatly 
increasing the difRculty of collecting fees. Remission 
now became in many places the rule rather than the 
exception; in 1891 "a Board School Manager" writing 
to the Standard says : — 

249 
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" From my own experience on such a committee (i.«. 
a Fee Committee), I can say that we never refuse remis- 
sion when asked for (unless under the most exceptional 
circumstances) ; that we often grant it, even if not applied 
for, if we consider the circumstances of the parents such 
as to justify us in doing so, and a widow, as a matter of 
course, is never required to pay the fees for her children.'* 

There was obviously no halting place between partial 
and total remission; and by the Elementary Education 
Act (1891) free education was practically established by 
the device of a special grant payable by Parliament in 
lieu of fees, called the fee grant. The result of this 
legislation and of subsequent administrative action was 
the almost total disappearance of fees. There seems 
little doubt that the change was brought about by the 
constant pressure of the desire to secure better attendance. 
In his retiring address as Chairman of the London 
School Board (1891) Mr. Diggle expressed a doubt 
whether the remission of school fees would be as effectual 
as some people expected in securing more regularity of 
attendance. 

The question of School Feeding was brought into 
prominence in July 1889, by the Report of a Sub- 
Committee appointed by the School Board to enquire 
into the matter. It shows that there were six large 
voluntary agencies engaged in providing meals, as well 
as many small local ones ; with the result that : — 

"In some districts there is an excess of charitable 
effort, leading to a wasteful and demoralising distribution 
of dinners to children who are not in want, while in other 
places children are starving, . . . Free breakfasts are 
given to 7,943 children in the Board Schools, as etgainst 
895 at a charge of ^d. or Jd., and 26,585 free dinners, as 
against 4,434 at id., and 8,567 at ^d." 

They were generally given four days a week, and in the 
winter only. 

As to the number of children needing food the Report 
estimated, on the strength of enquiries addressed by 
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circular to teachers, that of the 341,495 children in 
average attendance in the Board Schools, i2'8 per cent, 
habitually attended in want of food. Less than half of 
these were provided for, leaving 24,739 "children who 
do not obtain enough food." It was considered that a 
penny was a prohibitive charge for the very poor. 

The recommendations of the Report were many, the 
most important being :— 

" That cheap or free meals should be provided for poor 
children in the pubUc elementary schools of London on 
such a scale that no child really underfed should be with- 
out one meal a day." 

"That the position of the Board should be to acknowl- 
edge the necessity of these cheap or free meals, and to 
offer through the knowledge and means at their disposal 
every facility they can to any council or agency under- 
taking to provide and pay for the dinners." 

This Report was followed in November by a confer- 
ence which resulted in the formation of the London 
Schools Dinners' Association. The speakers at the 
meeting variously estimated the number of children 
unreached by existing agencies from 25,000 to 60,000; 
and Mr. Mundella appealed for voluntary contributions 
to the extent of ;^20,ooo or more a year, warning his 
audience that the only alternative was a new compulsory 
rate. The estimate proved to be excessive. The sum 
actually contributed did not amount to a tenth of that 
asked for; nevertheless the expenditure upon meals 
barely exceeded ;^ 1,000, a balance of £tjo was carried 
forward, and only ;^i,5oo was asked for the ensuing 
year. 

The work continued upon this basis of voluntary effort 
more or less co-ordinated by a central association for 
many years; and the next important development along 
this line took place in and about 1905, when there was a 
general agitation in favour of the free maintenance of 
school children. The demand had received much 
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stimulus from the appointment of the Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, an appointment which — not 
unnaturally — was generally held to prove that Physical 
Deterioration was taking place. This unfortunate belief 
has prevailed until the present day, although one of the 
first results of the Committee's investigations was to 
demonstrate a marked improvement in the mass of the 
people. The chief interest taken in the enquiry centred 
round the question whether the children in the elemen- 
tary schools should or should not receive free main- 
tenance; much evidence of a very contradictory nature 
was taken, and the Committee reported in favour of 
school feeding, while nevertheless explaining that the 
only true remedy for under-feeding was social education. 
A subsequent Inter-departmental Committee on School 
Feeding was more cautious, and recommended only that 
the feeding should be done more carefully- 
Then the matter passed from the hands of the 
deliberators into those of the agitators. The famous 
Joanna Street School episode took place. This was a 
school in a low class district, concerning which sensa- 
tional evidence as to under-feeding had been given before 
the Committee on Physical Deterioration. It now 
became the scene of a raid almost as famous and quite as 
epoch-making in its sphere as the celebrated Jameson 
raid. The leading exponents of the free maintenance 
policy — Lady Warwick, Sir John Gorst, Dr. Macnamara 
and Dr. Hutchinson — suddenly descended upon it, 
satisfied themselves as to the miserable condition of many 
of the children, and then proceeded lo the Lambeth 
Board of Guardians to demand their aid for the destitute 
children they had discovered. The Guardians undertook 
to enquire into the cases, and for a time the Joanna Sti^et 
School became the centre of the controversy, and the 
subject of investigations. That many of the children 
attending the school were in a deplorable state of neglect 
and misery was incontrovertible; but the broad result 
of enquiries was to show that the boys' department, 
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where much free feeding had taken place, showed a 
higher percentage of underfed children than the girls' 
department where there had been little free feeding. To 
those who understood the problem the seeming paradox 
found an easy explanation in the wiser methods of 
personal assistance practised by the head-mistress. 

The agitators themselves were divided into three 
sections : the Socialists demanding free maintenance for 
all from the State; Sir John Gorst demanding free meals 
from the Guardians irrespective of the parents; and Dr. 
Macnamara demanding free meals from the Guardians 
with the cost recovered from the parents. All alike 
desired the intervention of the State on the ground that 
charity was demoralising. 

The first step taken in acceding to these demands was 
an Order of the Local Government Board calling upon 
the Guardians to receive special applications from 
teachers on behalf of underfed children, to feed them 
irrespective of the destitution of the father, and subse- 
quently if they thought fit to recover the cost from the 
father. Action under this order was taken in only a few 
places, but where it was put in force to any extent it 
resulted in a remarkable and significant falling off in 
the amount of voluntary assistance. 

Next came the Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
igo6, which authorised Local Education Authorities to 
assist voluntary agencies in the provision of meals for 
children attending public elementary schools, and in 
certain cases to defray the cost of the meals themselves. 
Great stress was laid by the supporters of the Act upon 
the provision that enquiries should be made into the 
circumstances of the parents and the cost refunded by 
them whenever they were able to pay. In this way, it 
was confidently asserted, all pauperisation would be 
avoided. The lesson had to be learned once more that 
to substitute repayment for payment is to turn a difficulty 
into an impossibility. In London, although the Educa- 
tion Authority did not immediately exercise its power to 
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supply meals at the cost of the rates, the expenditure rose 
rapidly. In 190S-9 it was ;^iS,473, and the number of 
meals supplied (voluntary and rate-paid) was 4,546,771. 
In 1909-10 the expenditure rose to ;^62,200, and the 
number of meals to 7,702,506; the attempt in the latter 
year to recover payments from parents resulted in £26 1 
(Annual Report 1908-9). 

Let us now turn back to 1889 and follow the work of 
the Society in this connection. It began with a protest, 
and proceeded slowly, with dtfhculty, and in the face (rf 
widespread indifference, to work out a constructive 
method of careful personal assistance, which in theory at 
least now holds the field. Following upon the confer- 
ence at which was formed the London Schools Dinners' 
Association a letter was sent to the Times (December 19, 
1889) pointing out that no case had been made out for 
a great extension of relief at a time when there was a 
general rise of wages and decrease in pauperism, urging 
that the method of assistance to individual cases should 
be introduced, and proposing 

"that arrangements be made between a few bodies of 
school managers and a few of its District Committees to 
allow of an enquiry into the causes of distress in the cases 
of children thought to be in the want of food; that in 
close communication with these school managers, a body 
of almoners should deal with each case personally, and 
as thoroughly as possible; that in those instances in 
which the cause can be removed, the needful assistance be 
by them provided, or the needful influence, if possible, 
exercised, so as to take the children out of the crowd of 
claimants for meals. . . . No one, who might otherwise 
approve of this plan, need fear that because it is adopted 
children may remain in want of food. To endeavour to 
prevent that, the Board and the agencies acting under 
their auspices have, for the present, made themselves 
responsible, and until a better system takes the field, their 
work will no doubt continue. The Society aims only at 
showing that there is such a system, and that with reason- 
able co-operation it may gradually supersede the other." 
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To carry out this suggestion a Special Committee was 
appointed, and a careful study was undertaken of loi 
families of which the children were attending schools in 
poor districts and which were expressly chosen on the 
ground of exceptional poverty. The results showed that 
in 49 cases no material assistance was needed, and that 
out of those where there was real distress only five or 
six could be adequately helped by the temporary supply 
of meals to the children. Their want was found to be 
due to many different causes, and could only be removed 
by thorough treatment at the home. A report was 
published analysing and describing the cases and show- 
ing how even those apparently hopeless had been 
successfully helped by dealing with the family as a 
whole. Its evidence too was strikingly adverse to the 
policy of free meals to be passed over in silence ; and the 
supporters of that policy made it the occasion of an 
attack upon the Society in the press. This attack 
called forth a defence from Miss Octavia Hill which may 
be quoted here as typical of many tributes of hers to the 
work of the Charity Organisation Society. It was at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society, May 1891, that she 
said : — 

"All honour to those whose hearts go out in pity for 
starving children, and who desire to feed them. It is no 
pleasure to this Society to urge the benevolent to hold 
their hands, it realises well how school teachers and 
managers must feel when children come hungry and 
neglected to school. But one must follow them to their 
homes to see the results of this wholesale feeding of them 
which is advocated. ... I say I can imagine no course 
so sure to increase the number of underfed children in 
London as the wholesale feeding of them by charity. I 
myself know family after family where the diminution of 
distinct responsibility increased drunkenness and neglect, 
where steady work is neglected and lost, training for 
work abandoned, house duties omitted, all because of our 
miserable interference with duties we neither can nor 
should perform, and in no way is this evil clearer to me 
than in the provision of free food for the apparently 
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hungry .... it is no pleasure to me, it is no [Measure 
to the Society, to preach these truths, it would be far 
pleasanter to me to urge the kindly willing donors, and 
please the little recipients. I have far happier work than 
this preaching, and get far too much praise and notice 
for it. I would rather rest any claim for gratitude of the 
poor I may have on that portion of my work which I 
share with the much-abused Charity Organisatioo 
Society than any other— namely, that 1 have not shrunk 
from saying with them what no one wishes to hear, and 
which yet is true, that too many of the money gifts to the 
poor of London just now are doing more harm than 
good," 

In the ensuing year the work of individual treatment 
was taken up again in connection with five schools. 
Committees were formed representative of the school 
teachers and local agencies. Provident visitors were set 
lo work, and a large number of difficult cases were dealt 
with. At one of the schools, classed as a "special 
difficulty " school, it was found possible to dispense with 
the school dinners altogether, and to deal with every case 
of distress individually. 

"Thus all the cases of delicacy and illness were at 
once attended to, and the school managers arranged that 
a district nurse should be at hand at the school on certain 
days of the week." 

Tlie work and its results were again described and 
analysed at length in a Report which still remains the 
most complete and suggestive handbook for those 
interested in the assistance of children. 

After this the work progressed slowly. Here and 
there the method was introduced into isolated schools, 
always with success; but it called for many workers and 
much co-operation, and while the public mind was bent 
on the policy of wholesale feeding no general progress 
could be made. All that could be done was to keep the 
system alive and working in a few schools until the 
futility of the rival method was realised and the way open 
for a change. Two typical Committees are recoided as 
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especially successful; that initiated by Mrs. Leon in St. 
Giles's in 1893, and that started by Miss Frere in 1899. 
The following summary of the work done at the latter 
is drawn from a pamphlet issued by Miss Frere in 1905 : 

" The first Committee of the kind (i.e. School Care 
Committees) was set up as a private experiment in 
January, 1899, in School X, a small Council School in 
London, numbering only 420 children on the roll; but 
these children were drawn from a very low class, the 
school being situated in a ' slum ' district, where the 
housing conditions were abominable, though rents were 
high. In such a school much charity was dispensed in 
a haphazard way, as the teachers had no difficulty in 
raising money, and they spent it in providing food 
tickets, boots and clothes for any child they thought in 
need. Side by side with this stream of chanty child 
misery flowed on unchecked. At last this curious state 
of things attracted the attention of the Managers, and 
they set to work to discover what causes produced the 
underfed children who appeared winter after winter on 
the dinner lists. The homes of these children were 
visited by two Lady Managers, who went carefully into 
every case. In the majority of them they discovered 
that parental neglect was the source of child-misery; 
unwholesome surroundings and overwork out of school 
hours were found to be partly to blame for the poor 
condition of the children, but the indolent, incompetent 
mothers far more so. In some cases the children were 
in distress because their parents were ill or out of work. 
Only by helping the parents could the sufferings of the 
children be relieved. After considering these facts the 
Managers and Teachers at School X came to the con- 
clusion that as the chief causes of child-misery were 
in the homes — in the homes they must be grappled with. 
. . . The Committee was formed accordingly, home- 
visiting being the pivot of the system. . . . Before the 
Children's Committee was started the annual expenditure 
at School X on free feeding alone amounted to £,^0 in 
six months. Home-visiting tends to check the amount 
spent in school relief, and further, ensures that the money 
given for charitable purposes is spent carefully on 
individual children in need, not scattered wholesale with- 
out effecting any improvement in the lives of these poor 
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little creatures. That School X prospers under the 
system is shown by the following facts : Clean bill of 
health, excellent attendances, good educational reports, 
contented parents and children, school placed top of 
fifty-one schools for cleanliness by a nurse who inspected 
it for the London County Council, the sum of ;^62 paid 
by parents to teachers for different purposes during 
the year." 

And now at last the advantages of this method began 
to be recognised by the London Education Authority. 
In November 1906 a letter was sent by the Society to 
the Times, deprecating the extension of mere feeding, 
and advocating medical inspection, school care commit- 
tees, assistance in the families, and an increased number 
of day industrial schools. In 1907 School Care Commit- 
tees were formed in all parts of London. The movement 
necessitated the enlistment of large numbers of volunteer 
workers, and as many of these were quite inexperienced 
the work could only gradually be brought on to the right 
lines. The Society threw itself heartily into the task of 
making the Committees as effective as possible. In 
their Report for 1906-7 it is written : — 

" Many members of the Society are working on these 
Children s Care Committees, and one of its most experi- 
enced officers has been temporarily lent to the Education 
Committee of the London County Council to superintend 
the investigation of cases in selected schools." 

In the next year Miss Morton, long one of the District 
Secretaries of the Society, was appointed Organising 
Inspector of the Children's Care Committees in London, 
and members of the Society were everywhere actively 
working on the Committees, or otherwise aiding to make 
the assistance and medical inspection of the children 
more effective. 

On May 24, 1900, at a meeting of Council, Lord Sander- 
son said that a letter had been received from the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County Council with 
regard to the re-organisation of the Children's Care 
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Committees, and that the District Committees had been 
asked to report whether any of their members were 
already serving on County Council Committees. A 
return showed that twelve Committees had amongst them 
fifty-seven members serving on County Council Com- 
mittees. It was agreed that District Committees should 
be asked to furnish for transmission to the London 
County Council lists of persons suitable and willing to 
serve upon Children's Care Committees and Local 
Associations. 

Another branch of work in connection with School 
Children was developed by the Society, and afterwards 
combined with that of the public authorities — i.e., the 
Skilled Employment and Apprenticeship Committees. 
The movement began with work amongst the girls, and 
arose out of the difficulty experienced by District Com- 
mittees in assisting cases of women who had no industrial 
skill. In November 1898, a paper on the Industrial 
Training of Women was read at a special meeting of 
Council. In order to meet the common objection that 
there was no opening for women as skilled workers, and 
therefore no possibility of training, a long list of trades 
had been prepared with the aid of the Women's Indus- 
trial Council, showing (i) that there were in London 
many skilled industries in which women could earn good 
money, and (2) that wages and conditions of work 
improved steadily as the amount and kind of training 
improved. Sir Robert Giffen, who was in the chair, 
supported the contentions of the paper, especially as 
against the time-worn fallacy that the employment of 
women resuhed in taking the bread out of men's mouths. 
There was, he said, no more false or mischievous idea 
than that the amount of useful work required to be done 
was limited. The Census returns showed that a new 
population of three millions was born every ten years. 
Making all deductions they might assume that this meant 
an addition of at least a million workers every ten years. 
If industry was elastic enough to stand that strain, it 
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would not break down by the addition of a few hundreds 
or thousands of women workers. 

The discussion of the subject was renewed in the 
following April, and subsequently a small Committee 
was appointed to obtain information about industries, 
and to advise District Committees. Reports on the 
industries were published in the Charity Organisation 
Review, and work in connection with the schools was 
also encouraged. The following letter to the Review in 
July 1902, shows how it was begun : — 

" Sir, — The Committee on Skilled Employment for 
Women and Girls wish to draw attention to a way of 
making use of the Reports on Skilled Employment for 
Girls that has been tried in some schools with good 
results. Early in the winter the names and addresses 
were obtained of the girls who would be leaving school 
in the course of the year, and a visit was paid to each 
girl's home by a lady, who talked over the girl's 
prospects with her mother, and left the paper giving 
particulars of the various trades. A second visit was 
paid a few weeks later, and in a fair number of cases it 
was found that the parents were really glad of the infor- 
mation, and were willing to consider the importance of 
having their daughters trained to do skilled work, 
instead of drifting into employments which offer no hope 
of good wages in the future. When the fathers could 
be seen they were found to be even more interested than 
the mothers. If those who are interested in girls' work 
would try to get visiting done in connection with other 
schools, it is hoped that many girls on leaving school 
might be enabled to make a good start in life, whereas at 
present, simply from want of knowledge, they are apt to 
go with their school companions to the first work that 
offers itself, without any thought of their future 
prospects." 

The work was subsequently taken up by District Com- 
mittees and worked locally for both boys and girls. The 
Annual Report of Council for 1903-4 says : — 

"Obviously it is at the outset of its career that a 
proper direction can most easily be given to the volume 
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of labour which each year seeks entrance into the indus- 
trial system. The children of unskilled parents are too 
often allowed to tumble into the first employment that 
lies at their door, employment which seldom leads to 
anything permanent, and which, therefore, leaves the boy 
or girl stranded when they come to adult years. This is 
one way in which the cong^estion of unskilled labour, 
which forms so large a part of the unemployment 
problem, is aggravated and perpetuated." 

The Report then proceeds " in illustration of the way in 
which our District Committees are attempting to miti- 
gate the evil," to quote at length an account of the 
Whitechapel "Skilled Employment Committee." 

The work soon spread among the Committees of the 
Society until it was carried on in most parts of London. 
In 1908-9 the Marylebone Committee describe what they 
have done : — 

". , , forty-five children have been satisfactorily, and, 
we trust, permanently placed — twenty-nine boys and 
thirteen girls. The latter find work easily in Maryle- 
bone, therefore a smaller profrartion seek our aid. The 
numbers certainly do not seem large, but we may surely 
feel that the results of our work cannot be expressed in 
figures. The visitors are often able to insist on medical 
examinations, which lead to the discovery of unsuspected 
ills — and at their instigation tonsils are removed, spec- 
tacles appear, teeth are put in order — and elementary 
principles of thrift anci good taste can be gently 
suggested." 

With the advent of the State Labour Exchanges came 
the Juvenile Labour Exchange, with the Voluntary 
Advisory Committee appointed by order of the County 
Council. There is thus a whole network of agencies 
busy about children at and leaving school, and members 
of the Charity Organisation Committees take an active 
part in all of them. Thus in 1910-11 the Paddington 
Committee write in their Report: — 

" A great feature of the past year's social work in 
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London has been that of the growth of Children's Care 
Committees, which aim at ensuring the future well-being 
of every child in the elementary schools of London. 
The Care Committee themselves, in connection with 
medical inspection, supervise the health of the child 
during its school years, and hand on the child to the 
Skilled Employment and Juvenile Advisory Committees 
or other suitable agencies when it leaves school. It is 
not too much to say that the fact of this work having 
been carried on with a considerable amount of success, is 
largely owing to the teaching which many members of 
the Care Committees have received in the Chari^ 
Organisation Office. The Juvenile Advisory Committee 
. . . has been recently established for this district, and 
the Charity Organisation Committee is represented on it. 
This Committee worits in co-operation with the Appren- 
ticeship and Skilled Employment Committee, of which 
a member of the Charity Organisation Society is Vice- 
Chairman. These two Committees have also a working 
agreement by which each takes the children of the class 
it can best deal with," 



While thus co-operating with and assisting all these 
agencies for the careful personal treatment of children 
in need of help, the Society maintained its o;^>osition to 
the free meals system : — 

" The Council deplore the fact that public elementary 
schools are officially recognised as centres of relief, and 
have now come to be so regarded by the people gener- 
ally." (Annual Report, 1910-11.) 

Another point on which the opinion of the Society 
differed from that of the general public arose out of the 
introduction of medical inspection into the schools. 
With the inspection itself they had been in full sympa- 
thy ; and they also recognised the necessity of arranging 
for treatment to follow on that inspection. The difficulty 
was to determine how that treatment could best be 
supplied. The following quotation explains the situation 
and the Society's attitude towards it ; — 
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" Under the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 1907, it is made the duty of a local education 
authority to provide for the medical inspection of 
chiidreti, and to make arrangements for attending to the 
health and physical condition of the children. The Act 
thus involves some such re-organisation of medical relief 
as may allow of the results of the inspection being turned 
to account. The children attending elementary schools 
are numerous — in London on an average about 750,000. 
In fairness to the general medical practitioner, from the 
point of view alike of professional knowledge and pro- 
fessional remuneration, it would be inexpedient that the 
medical care of these children should be placed in the 
hands of a few medical men paid by the educational 
authorities, for in that case a few more or less highly 
paid medical officials would supplant and supersede the 
local doctors. A scheme for sending the children to 
voluntary hospitals on special terms has not proved 
satisfactory, and there has been, partly in consequence, 
an outcry for the establishment of school clinics, The.se 
clinics, where manned by a small paid staff, chiefly or 
exclusively engaged in attending to the medical treat- 
ment of school children, would give rise to just those 
evils we have mentioned. It seemed to the Medical 
Advisory Sub-Committee that a better plan was feasible 
and more consistent with the functions of the education 
authorities, as bodies that should not provide the medical 
care but 'arrange' for it. It was that adopted at Wands- 
worth, by which all the local medical men who desire it 
participate in the work of a Medical School Centre. 
Accordingly, pending a more general settlement, the 
following recommendation was adopted : — 'That, due 
regard being had to the difference of different districts, 
it is desirable that the Society should approve the early 
adoption of the system of well-regulated Medical School 
Centres, staffed by qualified local men approved by the 
London County Council, as a means of enabling the local 
education authority to arrange for attendance to the 
health and physical condition of the children educated 
in public elementary schools.' " (Antiual Report, 
1910-11.) 

In 1909-10 the increasing co-operation between the 
London and Provincial Societies enabled them to act in 
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concert in the endeavour to promote the adequate care 
of neglected children throughout the country. A lar^y 
attended meeting of the Winter Conference of Charity 
Organisation Societies in London adopted the t-wo reso- 
lutions following, one relating to Medical Inspection, 
the other to the enforcement of the Children Act 1908 : — 

"That it is desirable that School Care Committees 
should be created, acting on suitable lines, in co-operation 
with voluntary and other agencies and under proper 
supervision, for dealing with school-children who require 
care and medical treatment, with a view to their being 
brought up in health and independence." 

The resolution in regard to the Children Act was as 
follows : — 

"That it is desirable that a petition be submitted to 
the Home Office, the Local Government Board, and the 
Board of Education, urging that the attention of local 
authorities be drawn to the powers afforded by the 
Children Act, 1908, for dealing with many cases of 
neglect and destitution amongst children, and that, so 
far as may be necessary, legislative measures be intro- 
duced for the consideration and treatment of those cases 
by joint committees of Boards of Guardians and Local 
Education Authorities, and that the Home Office be 
asked to publish a special report showing to what extent 
the Act in its several parts is being carried out.'* 

In the same year also 

" A series of complaints from District Committees as 
to the management of many of the creches and day 
nurseries of London led the (Medical) Sub-Committee 
to make an inquiry into the whole question. The 
majority of these institutions were visited, and as a result 
a report was put together, drawing attention to a con- 
siderable number of defects which had been found to 
exist. It was discovered that the bad management of 
some crfeches involved actual danger to the children 
using them. A meeting was summoned in June, to 
which representatives of the National Society of Day 
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Nurseries and of all the cr^hes and day nurseries in 
London were invited. The Medical Officers of Health 
for Paddington and Kensington, Dr. Dudfield and Dr. 
Sandilands, addressed the meeting and a series of resolu- 
tions was passed. It is hoped that these resolutions may 
form the basis of an amendment to the Public Health 
Act which there may be an opportunity later of putting 
before Parliament. (Annual Report, 1909-10.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Poor Law and Local Government. 

In its earlier days the Charity Organisation Society 
sowed much seed which was slow to grow and ripen, as 
well as much that bore fruit almost immediately. With 
wonderful farsightedness and patience and enthusiasm 
the pioneers fastened upon one weak spot after another 
in social administration, and neither failure nor success 
deterred them from a persistent return to the policy in 
which they beHeved. Some of the plans for reform 
which they constructed are coming to fulfilment only 
after 40 years of propagandist work ; others were realised 
more speedily, have done their work and been forgotten ; 
while others again have become a part of the working 
structure of our social administration. 

Among the last of these we may count the influence 
of the Society upon the working of the Poor Law in 
London. It began with the Poor Law Minute of 1869, 
commonly known as Mr. Goschen's Minute. It seems 
clear that if this document was not actually drafted in 
the office of the Society, it was nevertheless the direct 
outcome of its deliberations and conclusions. Readers 
will remember that the object of the Minute was to 
facilitate such co-operation and division of work between 
Charity and the Poor Law that each might perform its 
functions adequately without fear of overlapping and 
mutual interference. In order to bring about the neces- 
sary understanding it urged the establishment of district 
offices where registers should be kept and where repre- 
sentatives of local chanties might obtain information 
about all persons who had received charitable or 
parochial relief, and thus be enabled to concentrate their 
help upon those who were not yet destitute. This 
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Minute was issued on November 20, 1869, when the first 
Committees of the Society were just getting to work; 
and on November 22nd it is reported to Council that 
Mr. Goschen's Secretary has visited its office — unfortu- 
nately the date and object of the visit are not entered 
upon the minutes. The view that it was concerned with 
the drafting of the Minute receives some corroboration 
from a leading article in the Parochial Critic of July 20, 
1870, which stales that " it is well known in official 
quarters that the Society for Organising Charitable 
Relief deserve the credit for the idea developed in Mr. 
Goschen's Minute." It was perhaps from considera- 
tions of policy that the Society identified itself with the 
Minute, not by claiming its authorship, but by a 
memorandum conveying their thanks to the President 
of the Poor Law Board. 

The exact form which co-operation with the Poor Law 
was to take formed the subject of an interesting discus- 
sion at Lord Lichfield's house on March 25, 1870. Three 
distinct views were propounded. The first, maintained 
by Sir C. Trevelyan, was that the Poor Law should do 
practically all relief work, the term " destitution " being 
made very elastic. The second was that the Poor Law 
should do no relief work, but should confine itself to 
institutional treatment. The third was that the Poor 
Law should deal with cases which called for the applica- 
tion of general rules, while charity confined itself to those 
which could be hopefully treated in detail. No conclu- 
sion was come to at the meeting, which exhausted much 
energy in the attempt to define destitution ; but the third 
view was that practically adopted by the Council. In its 
first Annual Report it declares : — 

"That all cases which belong properly to the Poor 
Law should be handed over to the Guardians, and that 
only cases in which temporary aid is likely to prove of 
permanent benefit to the recipient should be left to the 

operation of private charity." 

This avoids rather than solves the definition of destitu- 
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doing well; two out of these were drunken, and four 
were cases of obstinate refusal to send children to the 
district schools. Seventeen had left the Union, and only 
eleven entered the workhouse. The same was the case 
at Shrewsbury, where in six months pauperism was 
reduced seventy per cent. Mr. Baker, the relieving 
officer, stated that no suffering was occasioned. The 
chief reason why no appreciable suffering has resulted 
from the sudden application of a strict system in St. 
George's-in-the-East is, in my judgment, that we have 
uniformly applied our rules, and not permitted interest 
or importunity to influence our action. We have never 
had any difficulty about what are called obstinate cases, 
and the really destitute, feeling that we mean what we 
say, accept the relief we offer. Moreover, it is plain that 
adherence to fixed rules and abiding by decisions once 
given, is the secret in making a reform produce its effect 
upon the habits of the poor. * 

This evidence cannot be lightly set aside as the result 
of a shallow optimism. Mr. Crowder went on to say : — 

" Now I am particularly anxious to make it understood 
that I have not formed my opinion upon the experien(» 
of a board-room, but upon personal visitation of the 
cases; e.g. I have notes of nearly every case in which 
out-relief has been discontinued since I joined St. 
George's, E. A great number of these 1 have visited; 
and f now keep a 'hard case' book, in which I enter all 
apparently respectable new cases, who would have had 
out-door relief on the old system, for subsequent watch- 
ing. At the present moment I have not a single case 
remaining on my book as one of suffering. No change, 
of course — not even a change of fashion, nor the intro- 
duction of a single new machine — can be effected without 
necessitating some rather harder lives. The point to be 
decided must be 'what is best to be done on the whole.' " 
(Reporter, 1877, p. 109.) 

That the Society was not blind to the possibility of 

* It should be noted th&t enquiries into the eCTectH of the refusal of ont- 
relief in UnionB where these strict conditions are not obaerred ars not 
retevant to the argnment. WJiere frieoda and lelationK hope by with- 
holding relief to force the handa of the Goardiana, then anffering in hound 
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The next few years saw a striking diminution in the 
pauperism of London which can hardly fail to be 
attributed to the influence of the Society. Speaking 
from the chair at its annual meeting in 1877 Lord Elcho 

said : — 

" the outdoor pauperism of the Metropolis, which stood 
at 110,000 in 1869, now stood only at 4i,txK). Besides , 
this startling fact the mendacious mendicant had been 
almost entirely suppressed, and this by the simple 
remedy of tendering to a beggar a ticket ofiEering 
enquiry." 

It has often been said, to-day perhaps more dogmati- 
cally than ever, that this reduction in out-relief was 
productive of much hardship, and that a lowered rate of 
pauperism merely indicates that the sufferings of the 
poor are being ignored. The case for and against has 
been argued ad nauseam ; but we may refer once more to 
the contemporary evidence contained in a paper read in 
March 1877, before the Liberal Social Union by Mr, A. 
G. Crowder, himself one of the most convinced and 
devoted of reformers. Speaking of the policy of the St. 
George 's-in-the- East Union, where out-relief had been 
reduced to a minimum, he said: — 

" The development of family affection and neighbourly 
help has been most slrikinely evoked by our action, and 
in numerous instances old employers, and those upon 
whom there existed some legitimate claim, have come 
forward ; so that neither our relieving officers nor myself 
have had a single case brought to our notice 01 the 
' breaking-up ' or a respectable home, where the people 
could have lived decently upon the parish out-door 
pittance had it been obtainable, so insignificant was the 
dole, yet in no Union I believe has a strict practice been 
so suddenly applied. In the neighbouring division of 
Whitechapel, where the same system has been pursued 
for a much longer period, the experience is precisely 
similar. Out of one hundred and sixty-seven families 
(six hundred individuals) whose out-relief was discon- 
tinued in 1873 andi875, only eight were found not to be 
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doing well; two out of these were drunken, and four 
were cases of obstinate refusal to send children to the 
district schools. Seventeen had left the Union, and only 
eleven entered the workhouse. The same was the case 
at Shrewsbury, where in six months pauperism was 
reduced seventy per cent. Mr. Baker, the relieving 
officer, stated that no suffering was occasioned. The 
chief reason why no appreciable suffering has resulted 
from the sudden application of a strict system in St. 
George's- in -the- East is, in ray judgment, that we have 
uniformly applied our rules, and not permitted interest 
or importunity to influence our action. We have never 
had any difficulty about what are called obstinate cases, 
and the really destitute, feeling that we mean what we 
say, accept the relief we offer. Moreover, it is plain that 
adherence to fixed rules and abiding by decisions once 
given, is the secret in making a reform produce its effect 
upon the habits of the poor. '* 

This evidence cannot be lightly set aside as the result 
of a shallow optimism. Mr. Crowder went on to say : — 

" Now I am particularly anxious to make it understood 
that I have not formed my opinion upon the experience 
of a board-room, but upon personal visitation of the 
cases; e.g. I have notes of nearly every case in which 
out-re!ief has been discontinued since I joined St. 
George's, E. A great number of these I have visited; 
and I now keep a 'hard case' book, in which I enter all 
apparently respectable new cases, who would have had 
out-door relief on the old system, for subsequent watch- 
ing. At the present moment I have not a single case 
remaining on my book as one of suffering. No change, 
of course — not even a change of fashion, nor the intro- 
duction of a single new machine — can be effected without 
necessitating some rather harder lives. The point to be 
decided must be 'what is best to be done on the whole.' " 
(Reporter, 1877, p. 109.) 

That the Society was not blind to the possibility of 

* It ahoald be noted tliat enqniries into the effeotH of the refusal of ont- 
relief in Unions where these strict conditions are not obaerred are not 
relevant to the argnment. Whore friends and relatiouK hope by with- 
holding relief to force the hands of the Goaidiana, then snffisring is bonsd 
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hardship, nor deaf to the claims of the sufferers, is 
sufficiently proved by the system of "pensions," or 
allowances to chronic cases, which it developed long 
before the days of State pensions. This system is 
described in detail in Chapter XIV. 

The Charity Organisation Society and Local 
Government. 

In January 1889, the first County Council was elected 
in London. We have already seen the Society pleading 
for a reformed local government in connection with the 
Housing question, and it was now keen to ensure that 
the change should be understood and turned to the best 
account. A meeting was therefore held in the previous 
October to consider the new Local Government Act. 
The keynote of the discussion was " seize the opportu- 
nity; elect the best men." Mr. C. L. Lewes, who read 
the introductory paper, explained that : — 

" The units of self-government, the vestries, etc., are 
for the moment untouched; but the central authority 
which has hitherto ruled over London, and which has 
attained so undesirable a notoriety, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, is swept away, and in its place we are 
to have a Council six-sevenths of whose members are to 
be elected direct by the ratepayers of the Metropolis, 
. . . Much will depend upon our action now. If we 
can stir the ratepayers out of their apathy to support the 
best kind of men for the office, and if we can induce the 
right sort of men to come forward for the County 
Council, so that London may feel that she has at last 
got a governing body worthy of her, the reform of the 
vestries and other subordinate bodies will be speedily 
demanded and accomplished." 

Lord Hobhouse moved a resolution urging the selection 
of candidates on the ground of special quahfications for 
municipal work, apart from other " indirect considera- 
tions." He said that men of genius, originality and 
statesmanship would be required, and urged that 
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ordinary party politics should be excluded fFom the 
election. This aroused the Rev. A. W. jephson, who 
was in full sympathy with the resolution, but pointed 
out that for weeks past the political clubs and associations 
in South London had been hard at work looking for 
good candidates to run on purely political lines: — 

" Of course it was all very wrong, but it was the fact. 
They were going to have all the fun of a political election 
out of season. In his own district, which was not a 
fashionable part of London, candidates would come 
forward, not from public spirit, but for personal reasons." 

With this view Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who was in the 
chair, was inclined to agree; partly because only the 
political machinery was available; but he thought a good 
deal of pressure might be brought to bear on the rival 
parties to produce their beit men as candidates. Prob- 
ably no one foresaw at that time how curiously the 
elections, while developing on party lines, would tend 
to represent the political party which was defeated at the 
Parliamentary elections; thus acting as a sort of check 
on whichever party might be in power. 

The next development of Local Government totiched 
the interests of the Society even more nearly. The Local 
Government Act of 1S94 was primarily designed to 
establish Parish and District Councils as public authori- 
ties whose work should supplement that of the County 
Councils; incidentally it introduced changes greatly 
affecting the administration of the Poor Law. The 
desire to make local government more directly represen- 
tative of the people was strong, and it was perhaps 
insufHciently recognised that the administration of the 
Poor Law differed in important respects from the 
administration of other services. In eflfect the business 
of the Poor Law is the expenditure of the money of the 
ratepayers on the needs of one section of the community 
alone, and it had therefore seemed desirable that the 
class which alone was to benefit directly should not have 
a preponderant voice in determining the amount and 
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nature of the benefits. Already the amount of the 
qualification for candidates for the office of Guardian 
had been reduced to £$ a year; under the new Act no 
qualification but a residence of twelve months was 
required. The franchise also was extended, to include 
indirect ratepayers and lodgers; and it was feared by 
experienced administrators that the change would lead 
to renewed laxity in administration. Before the Act was 
passed the Council of the Charity Organisation Society 
urged that the clauses affecting the Poor Law should be 
omitted until a Royal Commission had reported on the 
whole question of Poor Law relief; the President of the 
Local Government Board had already intimated the 
desirability of such a Commission, and it would have 
been reasonable to make no great change until after the 
enquiry. 

" When it became clear that the Poor Law Clauses of 
the Bill would not be dropped, the question of the 
qualification of electors was more fully discussed; and 
it was urged that the principle should be adopted that 
electors under the Act shoufd be required to be direct 
ratepayers, or should in some way be made aware of the 
financial burdens which they had to bear in that capacity. 
At present a very large proportion of the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis pay to their landlords not rent only, but 
a sum that includes both rent and rates ; and the landlord 
keeps his rent and pays over to the vestry the sum for 
which his property is rated. On this plan the tenant 
does not know how much he pays as rent, how much as 
rates. As by the Bill the occupiers who have paid rates 
directly or indirectly for twelve months, and lodgers of 
twelve months' residence, were to have the vote, it seemed 
desirable to impose the fullest personal responsibility 
upon them, so that they should feel immediately and 
directly any financial pressure that might result from 
wasteful or unnecessary expenditure." (Annual Report, 
1892-3.) 

This was of course desirable not only, or even mainly, 
in the interests of economy; but primarily because 
wasteful expenditure under the Poor Law almost 
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inevitably involves the increase of pauperism and careless 
administration. In London these results showed them- 
selves almost immediately : — 

" Preceding and accompanying this change there was 
a general advocacy of relaxation in the administration of 
relief. The demand for the abandonment of a distinctive 
workhouse dress, and for the supply of tea and tobacco 
to the aged was simultaneous with a demand on the part 
of some for out-door relief to old persons as a kind of 
right, and, on the part of others, for gratuitous or con- 
ditional pensions. It was also urged that the municipal 
authorities should supply employment, if desired, duriog 
the winter-time, and it was argued that, if relief were 
given to able-bodied men by the Guardians, owing to 
want of employment, it should not involve the loss of the 
franchise, and the doctrine that the responsibility <A 
providing employment rested with the State was widely 
preached. . . . One result, due in great measure to these 
causes, is the large increase in pauperism in the Metro- 
polis during the present winter. (Annual Report, 
1893-4-) 

Before proceeding to more recent developments in 
Poor Law problems we may pause to review briefly the 
policy of the Society down to the end of the last century. 
As we have seen, the importance of a wise administration 
of the Poor Law has always been one of its leading 
principles. Its workers have been in constant contact 
with the class which is maintained and assisted by Poor 
Law relief, and have had ample opportunity of judging 
of the effects of such assistance at close quarters. They 
have seen their efforts to raise families to independence 
frustrated by an ill-conceived dole from the Guardians; 
they have seen the suffering due to inadequate relief; 
they have watched the diverse effects of well-managed or 
ill-managed schools, infirmaries and workhouses; and 
they have learned how a change in the policy of a Board 
of Guardians may alter the tone of a poor neighbourhood. 
Nor is their experience derived from outside only. Many 
of the Society's most honoured veterans — Mr. Edgcombe 
and Mr. Mackay of honoured memory, Mr. Crowder, 
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Mr, Bailward, Sir W. Chance, to mention only a few — 
have spent their lives between the Board room and the 
Charity Organisation Office. It is these members whose 
weight of experience has mainly formed and guided the 
policy of the Society with reference to Poor Law adminis- 
tration; and their influence in London, and indeed 
throughout the country, has been incalculable. It is 
natural, therefore, that when there has been any question 
of examining into or modifying the Poor Law, the 
Society has always been on the alert. In 1888 a Com- 
mittee of members was appointed to watch the inquiry 
being made by the House of Lords' Committee on Poor 
Relief and Distress, and to advise. In 1892 another 
Special Committee was appointed 

"to consider and report to the Council upon proposals 
for the alteration of the Poor Law or for changes in the 
methods of administering it" 

When in the same year a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider 

" Whether any alterations in the system of Poor Law 
relief are desirable in the case of persons whose destitu- 
tion is occasioned by incapacity for work resulting from 
old age," 

the Society was represented upon it by its Secretary, Mr. 
Loch. When the Local Government Act of 1894 was 
preparing it strongly urged the exclusion of the Poor 
Law clauses and the consideration of the reform of Poor 
Law administration by a competent and impartial Com- 
mission, and, finally, it opposed the Out-door Relief 
Friendly Society's Act (1894), on the ground that 

"in principle, an inducement may now be held out to 
members or these Societies to apply for relief as members 
of a privileged class rather than to abstain from applying 
for help and preserve their independence." 

In 1905 there came at last the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law for which the Society had so long been 
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asking. The Commission included amongst its members 
representatives of the most opposed schools of thought, 
as well as officials and volunteers actually participating 
in Poor Law administration. The Charity Organisation 
Society was represented by its Secretary, Mr. Loch, and 
five other members had been or still were active partici- 
pators in its work. As these were balanced by five 
convinced Socialists it was a foregone conclusion that no 
general agreement could be arrived at by the Commis- 
sion ; and its work was rendered doubly arduous by the 
necessity imposed upon it by the more combative 
members of struggling at every step forward whether 
the right foot or the left should occupy the ground. 
Each side called many witnesses to support its views, 
and the Charity Organisation Society was well repre- 
sented in this way. It made great sacrifices also to 
promote the work of the Commission. It was no small 
matter to dispense to a large extent with the services of 
its Secretary for three years, especially as he was also 
engaged at the time on another Royal Commission. 
But in addition to this it allowed one of its most valued 
Organising Secretaries, Mr, Toynbee, to devote all his 
lime for many months as Investigator for the Commis- 
sion, 

Nevertheless, and although the Report signed by its 
friends was that of the Majority of the Commission, 
many members of the Society were disappointed with 
the result. It is not the place here to explain or discuss 
the recommendations of the Commission; we are only 
concerned with the attitude adopted towards them by the 
Society, and that was indecisive in the sense that there 
were differences of opinion which could not be overcome. 
In the Annual Report for 1908-9 the position is described 
as follows :— 

"These proposals (i.e. of the Majority Report) raise 
many questions in regard to which there could not but 
be differences of opinion among members of the Society 
—differences especially relating to the work of the pre- 
sent Poor Law, its sufficiency to meet the requirements 
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of the time, and the principles on which it is founded. 
On the issue of the Commissioners' reports the Adminis- 
trative Committee arranged that the Secretary should, 
in a series of papers, submit to the Council at special 
meetings the main recommendations of the Commission, 
and, as far as might be, the evidence on which they were 
based. Subsequently, as the reports were studied, the 
divergence of opinion became more clear. Some of the 
Society's members expressed themselves as strongly 
opposed to any fundamental changes in the present Poor 
Law or its methods of administration. Thus, after a 
lapse of time that in the circumstances could not but be 
regretted, it appeared that, apart from the recommenda- 
tions in regard to voluntary aid, the Council could not 
with advantage take any common action for the promo- 
tion of the recommendations of the Majority Report. 
Accordingly, in December last, they passed the following 
resolutions : — 

(i) That while not unanimously agreeing with all the 

recommendations of the Majority Report of the 

Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief 

of Distress, the Council is of opinion that the 

necessary reform of the Poor Laws lies rather 

along the lines laid down in that Report than on 

those laid down in the Report of the Minority, 

and that it is desirable that immediate steps 

should be taken to influence public opinion in 

this direction. 

(2) That no steps should be taken by the Society which 

would restrict the action of members or officers 

of the Society in advocating or criticising in their 

individual capacity any of the recommendations 

of either Report. 

Later, at a large general meeting, a resolution was 

adopted in favour of the establishment of a society for 

the reform of the Poor Law, at which one chief issue — 

insistence on the principle of unity of administration in 

all public relief — became the central point of associative 

action and a common propaganda. For the institution 

of this new Society there was the more reason, since a 

widespread agitation was being promoted by a Society 

formed for the promulgation of the views of the Minority, 

for the break-up of the Poor Law and for the distribution 
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of its functions among some four or five separate depart- 
ments ; and, judging from experience, it seemed to very 
many members of the Charity Organisation Society that 
such a proposal would lead to very great confusion in 
administration, to great and unnecessary expense, and 
to a quite needless and very injurious increase in depend- 
ence and pauperism." 

Even on the question of the organisation of Voluntary 
Aid some prominent members of the Society gradually 
found themselves in disagreement with the Majority 
Report. In December 1909, the feeling of the Council 
was tested by a resolution submitted by a Special 
Committee, in favour of the proposals for Voluntary Aid 
Councils, and stating the belief that 

" the policy already adopted by the Council of promoting 
the formation of Councils of Social Welfare and the 
formation of Local Relief, Inter- Parochial, or Ward 
Committees will tend to the creation of an organisation 
similar to that created by the Royal CcMnmission," 

In the discussion on this resolution Sir A. Clay, Mr. 
Bailward, and Mr. Crowder formed a formidable opposi- 
tion, their objections being based partly on the subsidies 
of Voluntary Aid Councils by grants, partly on their 
fear that the functions of Poor Law and Charity would 
become confused, Mr. B. Bosanquet, on the other hand, 
urged that the recommendations of the Commissioners 
set the crown upon the efforts which the Society had been 
making during the last forty years: — 

" For years they had been striving to direct the multi- 
tudinous rivulets of charitable help into one broad stream 
draining the whole landscape instead of letting them 
meander into stagnant swamps, and now had come the 
chance of their lives," 

He advised them 

" to work as if something of this kind were pos^ble, 
whether Parliament seemed likely to help them or not, 
and to do their utmost to get on friendly terms with alt 
the charities, an end to be accomplished best, he was 
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convinced, by the registration of assistance which so 
many of the Society's Committees were taking up." 

Finally, after a cogent speech from Mr. Loch, the 
resolution was carried, with a proviso against the clause 
in the Commission's recommendations by which Volun- 
tary Aid Councils might receive grants from the State. 
But it had become clear that the Society could not work 
as a homogeneous body in promoting the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report, and all propagandist work, 
apart from that undertaken by individuals, was left to 
the Association created for the purpose. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the Society's work 
it is sometimes difficult to understand what is meant by 
"Co-operation with the Guardians." Prima facie it 
seems to mean that the Society should supplement Poor 
Law relief, and they are surprised to find that this is 
regarded by the orthodox as one of the worst of offences. 
We will therefore conclude this chapter with some illus- 
trations to elucidate the point. In this connection 
co-operation means mutual knowledge and a division of 
cases between the two agencies, as shown by the follow- 
ing account given by the Camberwell Committee, and 
quoted in the Annual Report of Council 1898-g : — 

" It was long recognised by us that our co-operation 
with the Board of Guardians was far from satisfactory. 
. . . With a view to bringing about the desired co- 
operation a small informal conference was held early in 
the year with some of the members of the Board. As a 
result the Board adopted the following resolution : — 
' That each Relief Committee be instructed to refer to 
the Society applicants of good character who in their 
opinion could be started in work or could be taught work 
by which they could earn a livelihood.' The Board also 
appointed delegates to attend our Committee meetings, 
of whom one was already, and two others afterwards 
became members. All have rendered us valuable assist- 
ance. . . . Since the new arrangement several cases have 
been referred to us by the Guardians, of which we give 
some examples." 
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The following are some of the cases quoted : — 

"A widow, aged 36, nearly blind. We had her taught 
automatic knitting and provided her with a machine. 
She managed to earn a little, but not enough to support 
her. Her general heahh, however, is very bad, and we 
are sending her into the country in the hope that on her 
return she will be strong enough to support herself," 

"A man whose wife was unfit to have the care of her 
children was helped to find a suitable country home for 
them, where they now are, he of course bearing all the 
expense of their maintenance." 

"A blind man, whose training at a blind institution 
had been paid for by the Boarcli was supplied with the 
necessary tools to enable him to earn a living.'* 

"Three young girls, inmates of the Infirmary, were 
placed in situations and supplied with the necessary 
outfits." 

"An old woman, unable to work, . , . was referred to 
us by one of the Guardians, who thought her case more 
suitable for charity than for the Poor Law. ... A 
pension of 8s. was decided upon, towards which the 
clergy, a brother-in-law, and some of her old employers 
are contributing." 

Other Committees report similar co-operation on the 
same plan. At Holloway 

" twenty-four families have been referred to the Com- 
mittee and were assisted to independence — all of whom 
without such help must have been supported by the rate- 
payers and become hopeless paupers." 

In other places the Guardians have refused to co-operate. 
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Pensions. 

It was the anxious desire of the Society to mitigate the 
occasional hardship resulting from the restriction in 
Poor Law relief which led gradually to their undertaking 
the relief of chronic or " pension " cases. The question 
had naturally been raised in the very early days when 
the work was first being planned, and had been decided 
negatively on what were then sufficient grounds. In 
May 1870 it was declared by Council that 

" the permanently dependent are not regarded as proper 
subjects for relief by District Committees in any case, 
because, if they should be continuously relieved, the 
entire funds of the Committee would be exhausted in 
support of a permanent list, and the primary object of 
such Committee — the elevation of the moral and physical 
condition of the poor — be defeated. Such persons, in 
the opinion of the Council, should become either a public 
charge, or the object of one of the numerous charities 
now established for such purposes, or be cared for by 
private individuals." 

As the experience and position of the Society became 
strengthened it was inevitable that it should take more 
direct action than this in connection with chronic cases, 
The Pension Charities were in reality few compared with 
the numbers needing assistance ; and the change in Poor 
Law policy while limiting the scope of the work made 
the need for it more obvious. Thus we find that in 1875 
the Committee of St. George's, Hanover Square, has 
raised a special fund for chronic cases, and laid down 
general rules for its management. The conditions under 
which these cases were assisted differed considerably 
from those afterwards adopted by the Society for 
pensions; long residence was obligatory, and co-opera- 
tion with the Guardians seems to imply that the 
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allowances were in supplementation of out-relief. The 
minimum weekly income aimed at was to be 12/6 for a 
couple, and 8/- for a single person {Reporter, v. p. 40). 

The question was first raised at Council in October, 
1876, when Major Fitzroy called attention to the fact that 
many cases of individual hardship occurred among the 
respectable aged poor in consequence of the restriction 
of out-door relief ; and urged the necessity of organising 
voluntary charity to meet such cases on well-considered 
lines. It came out in the course of the discussion that 
neither the Society for Relief of Distress nor the Metro- 
politan Visiting and Relief Association would be willing 
to undertake permanent cases, and the Secretary sub- 
mitted an analysis of the Metropolitan charities to show 
that the want could not be met by the existing pension 
and relief societies so long as they worked under their 
present restrictions. To those who argued that it was 
the duty of the Guardians to give " pensions " Mr. 
Crowder rephed that if the Guardians attempted to deal 
with chronic cases adequately the rates would not be able 
to bear the burthen. If chronic cases were left to the 
Guardians they must be met with either the workhouse 
or 2/- or 3/- a week; and the only use of the 2/- or 3/- 
would be to assist in producing a state of semi-starvation. 
Charity must grapple with the difficulty, and the charit- 
able, instead of giving away half-crowns, must be 
prepared to give sums of ;£20 to two or three deserving 
persons. The discussion terminated in a resolution that 
the Society should ascertain " how private charity may 
best be directed to meet these isolated cases," and to 
ascertain also from Metropolitan and other agencies for 
the relief of distress whether some concerted plan of 
action could not be devised.* 

• It is interesting to note that in the course of this discussion, 
a representative of the Whitechapel Committee declared that a 
majority of that Committee were in favour of the continuance of 
out-relief, believing it was the duty of the Guardians to give 
pensions, and that by their withdrawal of out-telief this had 
paralysed the efforts of charity to co-operate with them. 
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These instructions were carried out by the Co-operation 
Sub-Committee, which issued a circular letter to 143 
Metropolitan charities, inviting their co-operation in 
providing pensions in well authenticated cases, of 
sufficient weekly amount to render unnecessary the 
provisions of almshouses or other relief. But the 
charities were not yet prepared to relinquish the policy 
of competition in favour of co-operation, and only three 
expressed their willingness to fall in with the sugges- 
tion — the St. Marti n's-in-the-Fields Almshouses, the 
Artists' General Benevolent Institution, and Huggens's 
College. 

Another, and more successful step towards providing 
pensions was the creation, early in 1877, of the Tower 
Hamlets Pensions Committee, by a number of Charity 
Organisation Society and Poor Law workers in East 
London.* The stated object of the Committee was 

"to provide Pensions so far as its funds permit, for 
those poor persons who seem by their character and 
circumstances to be worthy of assistance outside the 
workhouse." 

The scheme was devised in direct relation to the change 
of Poor Law policy being carried out, and was not to 
operate in unions where no such change was taking 
place. Moreover, it was the confident belief of its 
founders that as a new generation came to old age who 
had understood the new policy, no hardship would be 
involved in the refusal of out-relief; and the scheme was 
so devised as to expire automatically by a rule that 
recipients must have attained their fortieth birthday on 
the ist January 1872, thus showing 

" that it is not the purpose of the Committee to create a 

* The Committee consisted of Mr. Albert Pell (Chairroan), 
Rev. S. A. Bamett, Mr. A. G. Crowder, Mr. Russell Barrington, 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle, Mr. Allen D. Graham, Mr. J. R. Hollond, 
Sir R. Macdonald StepbeDSon, Rev. M. S. A, Walrond, Rev, 
S. A. Thompson Yates. 
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permanent Charity, upon which the younger members 
of the working classes can depend." {RepoTter, vi, 48.) 

A year later the Committee was able to report that 
without making any general appeal they had been able 
to raise enough money to give pensions in 21 cases. By 
1881 the number of pensions granted was iig; and the 
following instance will show the type of case dealt with : 
" J.W, — Man and wife, 68 and 66. The husband was 
a carpenter. His earnings were formerly 30/-, but had 
been gradually reduced to 4/- or 5/-. Both he and his 
wife were very feeble. They had had three children, but 
none were living. They supported an orphan boy for 
many years. The husband had saved ;^40, spent partly 
to support his mother, partly on his own illness. He 
belonged to a Club of which he was Secretary." 

The Committee continued to work in the three Unions 
of Stepney, St. George 's-in-the- East, and Whitechapel 
until 1903, when Stepney was excluded from its opera- 
tions because the Guardians had reverted to a policy of 
out-door relief. The Rule providing for self-extinction 
was altered in 1897, an age-limit being fixed at 65; but 
when State Pensions were established the original work 
of the Committee practically came to an end. As the 
pensioners arrive at the age of 70 they are deprived of the 
pensions from the Committee, which now grants them to 
persons between the ages of 60 and 70, and also makes 
allowances to men and women over 30 who are " perma- 
nently and absolutely incapacitated." 

In March 1878 the question as to the policy of the 
Society in the matter of pensions was again raised at 
Council, this time by Sir C. Trevelyan, who proposed 
the resolution ; — 

" That the system of the Society has now been suffi- 
ciently matured to enable it to undertake deserving 
chronic cases, leaving the undeserving to be dealt with 
by the Poor Law — the necessary means being obtained : 
I St, From the co-operation of charitable persons who are 
willing to become responsible for deserving chronic cases 
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which have been investigated by District Committees; 
2nd, From funds specially contributed to meet su^ 
cases; and 3rd, From ancient endowments applicable to 
such persons." 

In the course of his speech he gave a summary of what 
was already being done in this direction, from which it 
appeared that the St. George's, Hanover Square, Com- 
mittee had expended during the preceding year over 
;^i,ooo on chronic and special cases; in addition to 
" extensive operations " by the parochial councils in its 
district. In the St. Mary's division of Marylebone it 
was found possible, now that doles had been stopped, 
to make regular allowances from a local fund to all 
deserving chronic cases. Action had also been taken in 
Kensington, Paddington, S. St. Pancras, Hampstead 
and Wandsworth; while all the pensions required in the 
Whitechapel and Stepney Unions, and the parish of St. 
George's-in-East were granted through the Tower 
Hamlets Pension Committee. 

The discussion which followed showed that while 
opinion was all in sympathy with the object of the 
resolution, the Council was not yet prepared to make it 
obligatory upon District Committees to undertake to 
grant pensions. It was pointed out that even rich 
districts had difficulty in raising sufficient money, and 
that the Society as a whole was not yet strong enough 
for the new departure. It is worth noting that in this 
discussion, as well as in a subsequent one in the May 
following, the suggestion of raising a pension fund was 
strongly opposed in favour of the plan of raising the 
money separately in each case, and of making the 
pensions a means of bringing about personal intercourse 
between rich and poor. 

As an instance of the " ancient endowments " to which 
Sir C. Trevelyan alluded we may relate briefly the story 
of St. Katharine's Hospital, an old-world charity to the 
misapplication of which public attention was directed in 
1877. St. Katharine's Hospital was founded originally 
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" for the glory of God, and the edification of the poor 
inhabitants living round the Tower of London"; and 
it consisted of a Master and three Brethren, all in Priests* 
orders, who were daily to perform divine service ; three 
Sisters who were to he present at the service, and visit 
the sick and infirm living around ; and ten poor women. 
Six poor scholars were to assist the chaplains in the 
Church; and by Queen Eleanor's charter considerable 
alms were to be given to the poor. 

" With many irregularities certainly, and short- 
comings, yet for 700 years this hospital did a good work 
among the seafaring and poor people around the Tower, 
until m 1S28, to their great regret, and in spite of their 
serious opposition, it was removed from the neighbour- 
hood to make way for St. Katharine's Docks. The 
religious and charitable assistance afforded by the 
Hospital was thus entirely lost to them." 
;^i6o,ooo was paid by the Dock Company, and spent in 
building a church with various endowments in Regent's 
Park. In the early seventies an enquiry was instituted 
and a report issued; and the clergy and churchwardens 
of parishes in the East of London, to the number of 19a, 
memorialised the Queen, praying that the claims of their 
district might be recognised. The Queen replied by 
calling upon the Lord Chancellor to frame rules for the 
future administration of the Hospital; and the Charity 
Organisation Society took the opportunity to send a 
memorial to the Lord Chancellor, urging that "such 
funds as might be available for eleemosynary purposes 
would be wisely appropriated in providing pensions for 
the deserving and provident poor in the East of 
London." 

The history of this charity was recently revived in 
connection with the controversy on the Regent Park 
leases; and it was then stated in the Press that 

" The East of London receives no benefit from this 
Charity, and its reform is now under consideration of 
Queen Alexandra, the patroness, and her advisers." 
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A more successful attempt to preserve an endowment 
for the assistance of the poor was made in 1879 by the 
Kensington Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society. The Charity Commissioner had framed a 
scheme for the Campden Charities under which the 
income which had been largely expended in pensions 
was to be diverted to educational and other purposes 
exclusive of pensions. A protest was entered, and a 
correspondence ensued, as a result of which an annual 
sum was set apart of ;i,"200 for assisting cases of special 
emergency, and ;^6oo for pensions to be given 

" to persons who have resided seven years in Kensing- 
ton, are of good character, have shown reasonable fore- 
thought, and have no relations able and liable to assist 
them." 

An important event in the development of "Pensions" 
must be noted here. In November 1878 there appeared 
an article in the Nineteenth Century by the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley on " National Insurance," This was not quite 
the first introduction of the subject, a similar proposal 
having been made a few years previously by the Rev. C. 
D. Francis, before the Chamber of Agricuhure at 
Banbury; but it was the first to attract public attention. 
The scheme was that every male in the United Kingdom 
should be required to contribute a fixed sum to a common 
fund prior to his attaining twenty-one years of age, 
which would entitle him to sick allowance and old age 
pension. The payment suggested was £^5, to be 
deducted by the employer from wages; and the benefits 
8/- a week sick pay up to 70, and 4/- a week pension 
after 70, The scheme was to be worked through the 
Post Office. It was natural that members of the Society 
should feel some special interest in a scheme which was 
guaranteed by its author to abolish Poor Law relief; but 
though It was discussed both in the Reporter and in 
Council the Society passed no resolution on the subject. 

We have seen how the Society gradually took upon 
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itself the task of raising pensions for suitable cases. It 
is not possible to trace the growth of this branch of work 
with any exactitude before i8gi, since before that year 
few of the District Committees distinguished in tfieir 
accounts between Pension cases and others. That 
considerable difficulty was at first experienced in raising 
money for a form of assistance which had not yet become 
fashionable (no other word will express the vagaries of 
public benevolence) is indicated by the following quota- 
tion from the iSth Annual Report of Council (1885-6) : — 

" For pension cases even Committees in the wealthier 
parts of London find it difficult to raise what is required. 
'Although we scrutinize every fresh claim with the closest 
attention,' write the Kensington Committee, who help to 
maintain fifty-eight pensioners, ' the demands for assist- 
ance of this kind are constantly increasing, and we have 
recently had to postpone the consideration of two or three 
cases which, on the face of them, seemed to be such as we 
should have wished to help.' And St. George's (Han, 
Sq.) which issued a thousand appeals for convalescent 
beds and allowances for four or five ' exceptionally 
deserving persons' received in all three replies." 

In i8gi the sum spent yearly on pensions by the whole 
Society was ascertained and found to amount to ;£ 9i574. 
An enquiry was also made in this year as to the method 
of payment, and it is interesting to note that the system 
of weekly visiting, since proved to be so important, was 
not yet fully developed. It is true that there was a 
general consensus of opinion in favour of paying the 
allowances at the homes of the pensioners, but some 
Committees still preferred to make the payment at the 
office. 

Meanwhile schemes for some form of State pensions 
were multiplying rapidly.* At first they were generally, 
if not always, based upon the idea of whole or partial 

■ No doubt an impetus was given to the movement by the 
German Act for insurance against Old Age and Invalidi^ 
(1888). 
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insurance or contribution. In 1880 the National Provi- 
dent League, formed to promote the adoption of some 
scheme on the lines advocated by Canon Blackley, had 
proposed the universal compulsory insurance against 
sickness and old age of all persons reaching the age of 
eighteen after the date of enactment. The scheme was 
afterwards modified by omitting the provision for sick 
pay; and by 1891 its promoters had abandoned the idea 
of compulsion and were advocating a voluntary State- 
aided old-age pension scheme. In the same year {1891) 
a " Voluntary Parliamentary Committee on Old Age 
Pensions " was formed, it is thought at the instance of 
the League, and Mr, Chamberlain and other members 
of Parliament, who had taken up the question independ- 
ently, were induced to join it. 

The writer of an article in the Charity Organisation 
Review (1891) describes three voluntary schemes which 
were then in the field. The first was that of the National 
Provident League. It proposed that the total pension 
payable at 65 years of age should be £13 a year, of 
which the State should guarantee half, the remainder 
coming from insurance in some financially sound organi- 
sation. Each person on the completion of his payments 
would receive a parchment certificate entitling him to the 
State pension when due. Moreover the certificate was 
to be worth ^5 to the nominee of any certificate holder 
dying before the age of 65, and its production at any 
time " shall entitle an applicant to receive any poor-law 
relief which may be necessary during any period of life, 
in the form of out-door relief, if so desired." This 
provision is extraordinarily combined with the statement 
that " the great object of the National Provident League 
is to prevent pauperism." The Bradfield Board of 
Guardians commented upon it as follows ; — 

" The scheme provides," they wrote, " for the certain 
pauperisation of a number of people, only a small 
minority of whom would live to become paupers at 65. 
It ofifers outdoor relief (the chief cause of pauperism) as 
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a bribe' to induce the people to insure against a very 
remote prospect of pauperism." 

The second scheme, by Mr. Jas. Rankin, M.P., was 
only a variation on the foregoing, limiting it to persons 
having less than ;f 30 a year. 

The third, by Mr. Mallock, had no Poor Law provi- 
sions. The payment of £i 2 to Government funds at the 
age of 25, or an equivalent sum at an earlier or later age, 
was to entitle the contributor to such pension not 
exceeding £1^^, as would make up his income to ;fa6. 
If he had an income exclusive of salary or wages o( £36 
or more he should not be entitled. 

For most propounders of pension schemes at this time 
the main problem was to ensure a distinction between 
pensioners and paupers in order to maintain the dignity 
of pensions. In December i8gi, Mr. Charles Booth 
proposed to achieve the same end by the heroic measure 
of allowing pensions to everyone over 65, and so avoid- 
ing any necessity for distinctions. His proposal, which 
was published in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, was based on the estimate that of persons over 
65 in England and Wales 38'4 per cent., or 507,660, 
were already in receipt of public relief. Mr. John Rae, 
writing in the Economic Journal (March 1892) says; — 

" Mr. Booth's remedy is to give a free pension of five 
shillings a week from imperial taxation to all citizens at 
the age of sixty-five — not only to those 500,000 who need 
it, but to the other 800.000, who are now able to do 
without it, and whose fellows are. in the ordinary course 
of industrial progress, becoming as a body better able to 
do without it .... It would cost more than twenty 
millions for the United Kingdom, and two-thirds of the 
outlay is to be incurred, not to save people from the real 
evils of their poverty, but to save them from the whole- 
some feeling of inferiority* in accepting public relief." 

* In subsequent controversy this phrase, to which mach 
objection was taken, was wrongly attributed to the OiBiit; 
Oi^nisatioti Society. 
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Mr. Booth himself did not anticipate that the cost would 
be so great; inasmuch as he expected those not needing 
the pension to refrain from drawing it. Later on he 
published his " Pauperism and the Endowment of Old 
Age," in which his position was somewhat altered. He 
lowered his estimate of the number of paupers over 63, 
and maintained that under his scheme they must remain 
paupers, apparently for the sake of maintaining the 
prestige of pensioners. There must, however, be no 
poverty qualification, since " it is not possible to main- 
tain the dignity of pensions if the question of poverty is 
introduced into their distribution." 

Another solution of the question was offered by those 
who proposed to make Poor Law relief easier of attain- 
ment, and by using it as a reward for thrift, etc., to add 
dignity to the recipient. Foremost amongst the sup- 
porters of this suggestion was Professor Marshall, the 
noted economist, who rightly maintained that the needs 
of the situation would not be adequately met by limiting 
pensions to those over 65, and who disliked the creation 
of a new source of relief. Incidentally he also advocated 
the amalgamation of the Charity Organisation Society 
with the Poor Law on lines suggested in its earliest days 
by Dr. Hawksley. 

The literature on the subject now became voluminous, 
and early in 1892 the Society contributed its quota in a 
pamphlet entitled " Old Age Pensions and Pauperism," 
" an Enquiry as to the bearing of the statistics of 
Pauperism quoted by the Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
M.P., and others, in support of a scheme for National 
Pensions,"by Mr.C.S.Loch. Mr, Chamberlain had de- 
clared himself in favour of a scheme, non-compulsory and 
contributory, in April 1891, and had been much annoyed 
at a reference to it in the Charity Organisation Review 
which he regarded as " ignorant and flippant." Subse- 
quently he published his scheme in the National Review, 
His plan was to tempt the necessary saving by offering 
a State subsidy, and he proposed that if a young man 
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at the age of 25 put £5 in the savings bank for the basis 
of a future pension the State should add jC^St &nd then if 
he continued to pay an annual premium of £i for the 
next forty years he would receive 5/- a week to the end 
of his life. In the Bill subsequently introduced by him 
the contributions were halved, and the State contribu- 
tions lowered to ;^io. 

This scheme, as well as most of those before the 
country beginning with that of Canon Blackley, were 
urged by their promoters on the ground that the statistics 
of old age pauperism were proof of deplorable suffering 
in old age for which no other remedy could be found. 
It was not realised that in very many places, perhaps in 
most rural districts, out-relief was granted to the aged 
very easily, and carried little or no implication of suffer- 
ing. It was not the last resource of the aged, but the 
first. It was against the inference from Poor Law 
statistics that the pamphlet of the Charity Organisation 
Society was directed. It argued that these statistics were 
no test of absolute need, inasmuch as they depended 
largely upon administration and varied according as 
this was or was not efficient. In support of this argu- 
ment a wealth of evidence was produced, and the 
pauperism of typical Unions over periods of time was 
analysed ; and it was urged that the effect of the pension 
schemes would be to increase the number of persons 
qualifying both for Poor Law and pensions, the demand 
for the latter being greatest in Unions where the Poor 
Law was inefficiently administered. The most important 
conclusion is that 

" To base any statement in regard to the alleged need 
of a national annuity or pension scheme upon the 
pauperism of the country, as it stands at the present 
time, is to accept that pauperism as inevitable," 

instead of trying to remedy it. Twenty years of agita- 
tion directed not to remedying it, but to representing it 
as inevitable have resulted in stereotyping the pauperism 
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of old age for ever, in so far as we may consider "Old 
Age Pensions" irrevocable. 

But the struggle to force that position upon the 
country was a long one. In 1893 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider 

" Whether any alterations in the system of Poor Law 
relief are desirable in the case of persons whose destitu- 
tion is occasioned by incapacity for work resulting from 
old age ; or whether assistance could otherwise beafforded 
in those cases." 

The Commission was a strong one, and representative of 
all interests. Lord Aberdare* was Chairman; the pen- 
sion advocates were represented by Mr, Chamberlain 
and Mr. Charles Boolh, the Charity Organisation Society 
by Mr. Loch and Mr. Albert Pell, and there were twelve 
other members including the Prince of Wales and Mr. 
Joseph Arch. The Report was in favour of differential 
treatment of the respectable aged, but did not recommend 
the adoption of any of the Pension schemes before the 
country. Nevertheless it suggested that if any better 
plan could be proposed it should receive due considera- 
tion. The immediate effect of the Commission was to 
modify the treatment of the aged under the Poor Law; 
and in 1896 the Committee known as Lord Rothschild's 
Committee on Old Age Pensions was appointed to 
consider any schemes for encourag;ing the industrial 
population to make provision for old age, and to report 
upon their probable results. This Committee held that 
either compulsory or non-contributing schemes were 
beyond the terms of their reference ; and devoted them- 
selves mainly to the consideration of whether a State- 
aided pension scheme would really benefit the working 
class. It is noteworthy that in regard to the so-catled 
" taint of pauperism " they go to the root of the matter 
and maintain that " any discredit must depend not on 

■ Lord Aberdare was a Vice-President of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society. 
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the form in which the relief is received, but on the causes 
which have led to it." They summed up " with very 
great reluctance " against any of the schemes which had 
been submitted to them, and pointed out that a larg^ 
and increasing number of the industrial population were 
succeeding in making their oM age independent and 
respected. This Report was issued in i8g8, and in 1899 
a Committee was appointed by the House of Commons 
to report on a Bill for the introduction of Cottage Homes 
for the Aged. Then followed in the same year the 
Select Committee on the "Aged Deserving Poor," to 
which seven Bills dealing with Old Age Pensions were 
submitted. Instead of approving any of them it decided 
to "formulate the general principles upon which any 
measure dealing with the question might be framed "; 
these included non-receipt of poor relief (other than 
medical) during twenty years, and the endeavour of the 
applicant to make provision for himself and those 
dependent on him. To report on the financial aspects 
of these proposals a Departmental Committee was 
appointed in August iSgg, which worked out with great 
elaboration estimates of the cost of the scheme at different 
ages; and ended by pointing out 

" some of the incalculable, but in our opinion, certain 
results of the establishment of a pension scheme, which 
would all tend either to bring down to the pensionable 
level those who are now above it, or to raise up to it 
those who are now below it, and would thus swell the 
pensionable list from above, as wel! as from below." 

This was the last of the many attempts to get a 
Pension scheme supported by the deliberate approval of 
a small body of men with time and material for the 
consideration of all the issues involved. In 1903 a Bill 
was introduced " To provide pensions for the aged 
deserving poor, through the existing machinery of the 
Poor Law " which nevertheless should not "convey the 
reproach of pauperism " ; and finally in 1908 an "Act 
to provide Old Age Pensions" became law. Under 
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this Act, Poor Law relief was at first to be a disqualifica- 
tion ; but this provision was speedily abandoned, and 
there is now no distinction between the pauper class and 
the pension class. Many indeed are alternately paupers 
or pensioners, taking the one or the other form of relief 
as it happens to be most suitable at the moment. 

Such in brief is the history of the Old Age Pension 
movement so far as State intervention was concerned. 
The Charity Organisation Society has always been 
opposed to it, as it has to all plans for granting a stereo- 
typed form of relief to large numbers of persons whose 
needs are very varying and only capable of being met 
by individual attention. To determine whether or no 
they were justified in their opposition it is not enough 
to point to a large number of persons whose lives have 
been made easier by the pensions. Economic and social 
forces have been brought into action by the arbitrary 
transference of so many millions a year which will take 
time to work themselves out; and in order to judge 
rightly we should need to know whether the old people 
in years to come will be better off than they would other- 
wise have been. And it should never be forgotten by 
critics of the Society that during the many years in 
which the agitation was being carried on it was, through 
its District Committees, organising on a steadily increas- 
ing scale a system of allowances carefully adapted to the 
needs of each pensioner, and under conditions which 
guarded against the evils which they feared from a State 
scheme. Perhaps the best contemporaneous statement 
of its position may be quoted from the 26th Annual 
Report for 1893-4:— 

"The position of the aged has greatly improved; 
relative to population there has been a large decrease in 
old-age pauperism ; and, a point on which but little stress 
has been laid, the provision made by the people in 
Friendly Societies and other Provident Institutions, 
though it may not take the form of old age pensions or 
annuities, is nevertheless effectual in preventing their 
dependence on Poor Law relief, by placing at their 
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disposal pecuniary resources of other kinds. On the 
other hand, the great costliness of most of the schemes 
which have been proposed, and their probable effect in 
swamping the Friendly Societies, or lessening their 
activity, if the State were to adopt such a line of inter- 
ference as would ultimately bring them under its direct 
management, appear to be extremely grave objections 

to their adoption The work of the Society in 

providing pensions on the lines of Charity Organisation 
increases. About ;^io,ooo is raised for these cases in the 
course of the year, apart from sums which are paid 
direct to pensioners from other sources, but with the 
knowledge of District Committees. This money comes 
out of no special fund. It is procured partly from 
relations, friends, and former employers, partly from the 
clergy and from Charities, and partly from private 
persons through advertisements in the Charity Organisa- 
tion Review and otherwise. This growth in the pension 
work of the Society has been simultaneous with the great 
reduction of outdoor relief in London . . . and it has 
several great advantages. The pensions are raised on 
such conditions as will encourage thrift and forethought 
and family obligations, ihey are sufficient, they are given 
weekly by a visiting almoner, who draws up a peric^ical 
report. Thus the general circumstances of the case are 
constantlv noted, and every care is taken to give extra 
help in illness or to meet any other charge which may 
arise." 

In saying that the Society was opposed to State 
pensions we do not mean that there was no difference of 
opinion within it. On the contrary, perhaps no question 
has given rise to more controversy within the Society, 
or alienated more of its supporters. A " full dress " 
debate took place at a special meeting of Council on 
March 21, 1892, at which in members and visitors were 
present. The proceedings were opened by Mr. T. 
Mackay, a consistent opponent of State intervention in 
matters philanthropic, who criticised the proposals before 
the country on the ground that they threatened the 
independence of the working-classes, and concluded by 
calling attention to the opposition of the Friendly 
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Societies, which at that time was strong. His first 
opponent was Mr. Brooke Lambert, who declared him- 
self strongly in favour of Mr. Booth's scheme, was sure 
the mass of the well-to-do would refrain from claiming 
the pittance of which they had no need, and hoped it 
would be possible to overcome the opposition of the 
Friendly Societies. He found an intemperate supporter 
in Mr. H. A. Day, who argued that the rich had had 
their day, that the poor would no longer submit, that it 
was right that one part of the community should be 
dependent upon the other, and so on. The same type 
of argument was used by Mr, C. H. Grinling, who 
further maintained that the question was not one of old 
age pauperism, but of old age poverty. This called forth 
a reply from Mr. B. Bosanquet, who reminded his 
hearers that the controversy had originated over statistics 
of pauperism. " What did this complete shifting of 
position mean ? It meant that the advocates of State 
pensions had been driven off what could be counted, and 
were taking refuge in what could not be counted." He 
emphasised the danger of introducing a rate in aid of 
wages ; "It was a counsel of despair. It invited working 
men to abandon the hopes founded on their best achieve- 
ments and to turn aside from their efforts to organise 
labour, to speculate on the chances of legislation," The 
majority of the speakers, who included such stalwarts 
as Mr. Willink, Mr. Russell Barrington, Mr. Master- 
man, Major Fitzroy and Canon Bradby, spoke on the 
same side; but no resolution was put to test the general 
feeling of the meeting. 

From 1899 onwards the Society has been greatly 
helped in raising money for its pension work by the 
co-operation of the City Parochial Foundation.* In 
1895-6 the Charity Commissioners were engaged in 
settling an amending scheme to the original scheme 
under which this Foundation was established in 1889. 
The scheme enabled the Trustees to spend in pensions a 

• See pp. 374-8. 
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sum which might in a few years amount to j£5|000 a 
year. In the hope that these pensions might be adminis- 
tered under the conditions which the Society had found 
useful, a memorandum was submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, with the result that under the new scheme it was 
provided that the endowed Charities, if used for pensions, 
should not supplant but should supplement the assistance 
available from other sources. The first Report of the 
Pensions Committee of the City Parochial Foundation 
shows a close co-operation with the Charity Organisation 
Society which has continued ever since; in that year 
(1899— 1900) : — 

"the Society reported to the Trustees of the City 
Parochial Fund on 283 cases, and on their behalf it has 
now undertaken the almonership of 132 pensioners, 
whose pensions are paid through the District Committees 
or, when there are no District Committees, by local 
almoners." (Charity Organisation Society Annual 
Report.) 

Other Pension Charities were also seeking the aid of 
the Society in placing their work upon a firm basts : — 

" For the Trustees of St. Cross Hospital, Winchester, 
in 1898, the Society investigated eighty-eight cases, and 
all the London applicants to whom they gave pensions — 
ten in number — are being cared for by the District 
Committees of the Society and their almoners. In 1898 
also some eighty-five cases were dealt with by the 
Trustees of the Aldgate Foundation after inquiries made 
by District Committees but principally the Whitechapel 
Committee; and for this Foundation inquiries continue 
to be made." {32nd Annual Report, 1899 — 1900.) 

It may be noted in passing, as of interest in the history 
of the Pension question in London, that when the 
Pensions Committee of the City Parochial Foundation 
began its work the claims upon it, though more than it 
could meet at once, were surprisingly few. Advertise- 
ments inviting applications were inserted in the local 
Press throughout greater London, and in Lloyd's 
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Weekly Newspaper. The Charity Organisation Society 
also was invited to send in applications for cases known 
to them. The limitations were few; applicants were to 
be over 60, must not have received Poor Law relief 
within five years, and must have been inhabitants of or 
employed in the Metropolitan Police area for not less 
than five years. Successful applicants would receive a 
pension to make their income up to id/- a week. One 
would have expected that from so large an area applica- 
tions would have poured in by the thousand. Yet the 
number amounted only to 876, and of these a good many 
were not qualified. 

It might be supposed that after the establishment of 
National Pensions in 1908 this branch of the Society's 
work would come to an end, but those who understood 
the situation anticipated nothing of the kind. In 
London, at any rate, 5/- a week is not enough to live 
upon ; and for the Society to have withdrawn its help 
would have entailed a great amount of suffering. The 
general policy adopted is thus described by one of the 
District Committees : — 

"All pensioners over seventy years of ace have been 
advised to apply for the Government pension, and told 
that the continuation of the amount they have received 
from us is uncertain. Indeed, a few subscribers have 
already announced their intention to stop the help which 
they have been giving. It is not unnatural, under the 
circumstances, that this process should set in. But the 
fact ought to be realised that the 5/- allowed by the 
Government is quite an inadequate sum to live upon. 
Our own standard, which we consider the reasonable 
minimum is 5/- above rent for one person and 8/-' for 
two, with whatever is necessary in the way of clothing 
and medical assistance. We cannot be satisfied that any 
aged persons for whom we have assumed any responsi- 
bility should suffer because they have a right to 5/- a 
week. We have consequently decided to maintain the 
income of our pensioners at their present level, and also 
that we will continue to take up new cases, provided the 
applicants come up to the standard of personal character. 
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including the evidence of having made efiforts to provide 
for old age. It is even possible that the 5/- pension may 
lead to a considerably increased number of applications. 
(Annual Report, 1907-8.) 

In that year the number of persons receiving pensions 
through the Society was 1,371. The numbers subse- 
quently show only a slight falling off, being through the 
next three years, 1,220, 1,253, '.234. The cost to the 
Society has naturally been somewhat more affected, 
inasmuch as the grant of 5/- a week to those over 70 has 
enabled them to raise less In other directions. In 1908-9 
the amount was ;^2o,687 ; in the three subsequent years, 
;£i6,099, ;^i4,84i, i;i4,964. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Winter Distress. — I. 

There is an important group of problems which are 
connected together by the fact that though they may be 
more or less permanently present they all tend to become 
more acute in the winter. It is in the winter therefore 
that Charities are multiplied in order to meet the distress 
due to vagrancy, homelessness, unemployment and 
inefficiency, and it is in the winter that the greatest strain 
is put upon the resources of the Charity Organisation 
Society in its attempts to make these Charities as helpful 
and as little harmful as possible. 

The first essay in this direction was entered upon at 
the instance of Sir C. Trevelyan. This gentleman was 
elected to Council on February 31, 1870; and at once 
took a leading part in its work, being fertile of sugges- 
tions and a constant writer and speaker on matters of 
social administration. He frequently introduced an 
element of opposition which led to the marshalling of 
conflicting views and the consequent clarifying of 
opinion. On May 2nd, 1870, he brought forward as a 
subject for discussion : — 

" Whether the class of Institutions known as ' Night 
Refuges ' and ' Free Dormitories ' are consistent with 
the principle either of Charitable or Poor Law Relief, 
and whether they are on the whole for the public 
interest." 

The discussion resulted in the appointment of a small 
Sub-committee to report on the question ; and ultimately 
in a conference at which all but two of the Refuges and 
Shelters in the Metropolis were represented (June 8, 
1870). This conference was on the whole harmonious, 
the harmony being attained by each representative claim- 
301 
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ing for his institution that it was exceptional in its 
management, and no opposition was offered to the 
resolution before the meeting: — 

" That the primary object of the night refuges, namely 
giving food and shelter to homeless persons, having 
been provided for by the arrangements made under the 
Homeless Poor Acts, it is desirable to give a preventive 
or remedial character to the institutions by conforming 
them to the principle of industrial schools, reformatories, 
penitentiaries, or homes, at which persons overtaken by 
misfortune may obtain a temporary asylum preparatory 
to their returnmg to a useful and respectable position in 
life." 

Not only was this resolution carried nem, con., but a 
Committee was appointed to draw up a Report in 
accordance with it which consisted entirely of Represen- 
tatives of the Refuges, members of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society being allowed to take part in its deliberations 
only as non-voters. This plan of inducing the institu- 
tions affected to become self- reform ing was subtly 
conceived, and at Brst promised to work well ; but it was 
easier to guide them into drawing up an excellent scheme 
of reform than to get them to persevere in its realisation. 
Careful investigation, test work and industrial training, 
reference of professional vagrants to casual wards, 
assimilation of treatment in all the Metropolitan Wards — 
surely nothing could have been more modern or more 
hopeful than such a series of recommendations. But 
six months later a writer in the Parochial Critic (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1871) says: — 

" Since this time nothing has been done to carry out 
these resolutions, and funds have been subscribed, and 
the refuges have been going on as comfortably as ever." 

The Council in its Second Annual Report takes a rather 
more hopeful view, and credits most of the institutions 
with at least an attempt at improvement : — 

" The Houseless Poor Asylum, founded in 1819, alone 
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continues to pursue the practice of almost indiscriminate 
admission, and equally indiscriminate dismissal after 
seven nights." 

The following year, however, the Council "regret that 
they have nothing satisfactory to report," The evil was 
too deep-seated in the sentiment of the community, and 
the time for a more thoughtful and helpful treatment of 
the homeless poor was not yet. 

We are amazed in reading of these early years at the 
variety of directions in which the Society pushed its 
attack upon mendicity and the consequent degradation. 
As early as 1870 a Sub-committee reported on the Food 
Charities of the Metropolis, and the Third Annual 
Report tells of a petition to the House of Commons on 
the Licensing Bill, of a memorial to the Home Secretary 
on the Pedlars' Act, and of a conference which urged 
Vestries and Local Boards to appoint and regulate street 
sweepers. 

But the great frontal attack was conducted by a large 
and influential Special Committee, comprising " forty- 
nine members of the two Houses of Parliament, and 
gentlemen qualified to represent twenty-seven of the 
English counties," which was appointed in 1871 to 
consider the best means of repressing vagrancy and 
mendicity throughout the country. This Committee 
made its Report in February 1873; and the Council, 
without considering it in detail, invited the Committee 
to take such action as it might think (it on its own 
responsibility. The Report is based upon a largeamount 
of information gathered over the country, and its recom- 
mendations still hold good. Sections 4 and 5 may be 
quoted in justification of the Society's varied activities 
just alluded to : — 

" 4. That London and other large centres of popula- 
tion are the great depdts of the vagrancy and mendicity 
of these islands, into which vagrants and mendicants 
from every part of the United Kingdom are absorbed, 
and from which they re-issue. 
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" 5. That the vagrancy and mendicity of the Metro- 
polis and other large cities are attracted and developed 
by the profuse and indiscriminate relief to vagrants and 
mendicants. In the Metropolis, especially, it is found 
that night refuges and free dormitories, to which all- 
comers are admitted with hardly any check, public soup- 
kitchens, innumerable doles of bread, groceries, coal, 
etc., and a vast system of recognised mendicancy by 
which crossing sweepers, sellers of matches and other 
articles, street singers, etc., subsist upon alms under 
pretence of service, are among the means by which a 
large vagrant and mendicant population are enabled to 
live in London without regular or productive labour." 

The Report further contains two sets of Recommenda- 
tions to be made to the Home Secretary and the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board respectively. They 
include the establishment of an Industrial Home where 
vagrants could be "inured to work"; the placing of 
casual wards under one general superintendence, and the 
making of the cost of vagrancy beyond a certain point a 
county charge. Finally the Committee " constitutes 
itself a permanent Committee to superintend and develop 
the county and country organisation, its meetings to be 
held during the session of Parliament." Its immediate 
success was small ; its recommendations were far in 
advance, if not of public opinion— for that was never 
tested— yet of the opinion of the Home Secretary. A 
deputation waited upon that gentleman on May 13th, 
1873, and must have been thoroughly convinced of the 
futility of such part of their hopes as depended upon his 
co-operation. He could not grasp the fact that though 
some magistrates might drive vagrants from their 
districts so long as others remained open to them, it did 
not follow that all magistrates acting at once could do the 
same. He feared that any change in the law would be 
unpopular as involving increased expense; he thought 
that what could be done in Germany could not be done 
in England; that if persons were inclined "to exercise 
their talents " as street singers they should be allowed 
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to do so — he had heard excellent singing in the streets; 
and so on. The frontal attack had failed, and though 
the seed had been sown it was to lie for many long years 
in the ground before it should germinate. Meanwhile 
the work of the Society in influencing public opinion 
was gradually taking effect. The Chief Commissioner 
of the Police in his Report for 1872 says : — 

" The action of the police has, during the last two or 
three years, been greatly assisted by the operations of 
the Cliaritv Organisation and local Mendicity Societies, 
and there is certainly in this respect a marked improve- 
ment in the streets, though indiscriminate charity now 
as ever creates and sustains a class of people whose 
vocation is not to labour." 

Exceptional Distress. 

The development of the policy and action of the Society 
with respect to the best means of meeting exceptional 
distress is of great importance in its history. It is closely 
bound up with its policy on the difficult question of 
offering relief in the guise of employment, and here we 
must premise with a distinction. That the best way of 
helping the unemployed is to assist them in finding work 
is an axiom which has underlain a great part of the 
Society's work. In the early days, as we have seen, the 
District Committees took an active part in migrating 
labour from London to places where it was more needed ; 
and Mr. Alsager Hay Hill's Labour Agency and Labour 
News were the practical embodiment of this view. More 
recently this form of help has developed more in the 
direction of training the unfit by some skilled trade to 
find a place in the labour market ; but both these practices 
are essentially different from the attempt to " make 
work " as a form of assistance. 

The Society began to consider its policy as early as 
the year 1871, when it appointed a Committee 

" tn take into consideration the conditions under which 
the Society can co-operate with the Guardians of the 
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Poor in effectually utilising the labour of able-bodied 
destilute persons." * 

The documents which formed the Appendix of the 
Report show the comprehensiveness of the evidence 
available. They include " Three Reports by Mr. H. H. 
Graham on the present condition of Sewing Machine 
Labour in London," "Report by Mr. A. H. Hill on 
Lancashire Labour, with scale list of wages"; Letters 
from Mr, E, W. Hollond on Lancashire Labour; Letters 
from Contractors for Carlisle and Settle Railway with 
respect to demand for navvies; Report by General 
Cavenagh on Workhouse Labour in Marylebone; Report 
on Workhouse Labour in St. George's, Hanover Square; 
Letter from Stalybridge on the want of hands in that 
town, and the probable earnings of migrants. TTie 
following summary will show the general position of 
the Committee. It considered that a general responsi- 
bility in providing work for the unemployed ought not 
to be accepted by any public body; that as suitable 
employment is the only right method of maintaining the 
able-bodied all information relating to the labour market 
should be obtained and rendered as accessible as possible; 
that it should be left to the Poor I^w authorities to 
provide labour tests for the able-bodied destitute poor; 
but that the existing tests of our workhouses and labour 
yards were unsatisfactory, and should be so constituted 
as that by their operation they may improve and develop 
the moral and industrial capacities of the persons sub- 
mitted to them, while the work done should be managed 
so .15 to afford of its own true value an adequate relief to 
the persons employed and so prevent the levying of rates 
for the support nf the able-bodied. (How difficult this 
* The Committee was a very strong one, consisting of Sir C. 
Trevelyan, K.C.B., Major-General Cavenagh, Lieut. -Colonel 
Hon. W. E. Sackville West, Lieut. -Colonel Fremantle, Dr. 
Hawksley, Rev. C. L. Butler, Miss Octavia Hill, Messn. 
Willis Bund, Alsager H. Hill, E W. Hollond, Lloyd Jones, 
W. M. Wilkinson. 
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was to prove has only been made clear by years of 
experiment.) That the employment of paupers in any 
industry that may be practicable should not be rejected 
on the ground of any supposed interference with the 
labour market ; and that as very much of the unemployed 
or waste industrial power of the country had its origin in 
the deficient moral and industrial training of the young 

" the Committee would suggest as one means of meeting 
this deficiency that the District Committee might be 
recommended to open registers of persons suitable for 
domestic service in each district, and also that a test and 
training establishment on a small scale might in some 
instances be desirable in such districts." 

Complaints were afterwards made of this report as 
being solely " negative," but it will seem from the above 
summary that it contained some of the most "advanced" 
ideas of the present day; besides leading directly to the 
migration and labour exchange work we have already 
mentioned. 

A somewhat different aspect of the question was dealt 
with in December 1878. An article had appeared in 
Eraser's Magazine on the " Organisation of Unremu- 
nerative Industry " by Miss E. Simcox, whose proposals 
formed the basis of a discussion at Council. Three 
propositions were put before Council which may be 
summed up in the third : — 

" Whether charitably organised labour should not be 
employed in works of public utility which are not suffi- 
ciently remunerative to attract private enterprise." 

The question is one of growing importance at the present 
time; and it is interesting to note the view taken of it a 
generation ago. Miss Simcox in opening the discussion 
said that her question was this : When the system of free 
competitive industry had had full play, was it the work 
of Charity, or still of industrial self-interest, to deal with 
the failures of the industrial world? Her view was that 
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there should be no invasion into self-supporting indus- 
tries, but that though, ordinarily, real wants were sup- 
plied by private enterprise, still there were wants for 
which no provision was made, because no one could earn 
a living by making it. Such work would be remunerated 
partly by those who profited from it, partly by those who 
organised it. She thought numerous kinds of work 
might be suggested, but was only able to enumerate two, 
the cleansing of pavements, and the management of day 
boarding schools. Care would have to be taken in 
ascertaining the minimum subsistence wage, otherwise 
the independent poor might be attracted. 

Subsequent speakers may be divided into two camps: 
those who thought that " the plan would be found 
feasible if there were sufficient industry and intelligence 
to work it "; and those who thought that the attempt to 
organise industry on a non-remunerative basis was 
wrong ab initio. Mr. A. H, Hill expressed the latter 
view most strongly. This section of the poor had been, 
he said, described as debris ; it was undesirable that they 
should try to make concrete of that debris; the difficulty 
would be better met by sorting out the broken material. 
Mr, Hodgson Pratt struck a new note in urging that the 
mistake of charitable people was in trying to organise 
from the outside. They should show the people how to 
organise themselves. 

The discussion throughout had the great merit of 
recognising that the unemployment of incapables is a 
distinct matter from the unemployment of those who in 
ordinary circumstances are capable of earning a living; 
a distinction which has frequently been lost sight of in 
subsequent experiments. 

A period of industrial depression was now approach- 
ing in which the Society was to prove its capacity for 
dealing with "exceptional distress." The depression 
had begun in the provinces, and only gradually extended 
itself to London ; affecting first the middle classes, and 
through their retrenchments extending down to the wage- 
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earners. Already in the Ninth Annual Report we find 
it stated that: — 

"During: the past year (1877-8) there has been an 
unusual depression in trade, a marked increase in 
vagrancy, urgent distress in many parts of England, 
and, at the same time, a decrease in emigration. 

During the next summer occurred the mobilisation of 
the Army Reserve to which we refer in Chapter XVIII, 
and in the Society's next Annual Report (1878-9) we find 
it stated : — 

" Since our last report the depression in trade has 
continued, and the evils arising from this cause have 
recently been aggravated by a very inclement winter. A 
great strain has thus been put upon the charitable 
resources of many parts of England, and in many 
instances temporary arrangements have had to be very 
hastily devised." 

In December 1878, a letter was issued by Council on 
" Co-operation of Charity with the Poor Law in reliev- 
ing the exceptional distress in the Provinces." The 
following extracts will show that the advice was con- 
ceived in a wise and liberal spirit. After recommending 
the division of cases between Charity and the Poor Law, 
local Committees of charitable agencies, enquiry and 
prompt relief, it continued : — 

"Although every destitute person is entitled to relief 
under the Poor Law it is in accordance with the best 
instincts of charity to undertake, as far as possible, 
deserving cases, and to prevent their applying to the 
Poor Law .... Charity is in a better position than the 
Poor Law for drawing distinctions between the worthi- 
ness and unworthiness of the applicants. Therefore, 
having regard to the special nature of the present emer- 
gency, the qualification for charitable relief may be 
considered to be temporary and unavoidable distress 
(whether amounting to destitution or not) with evidence 
of thrift and good character .... All temporary relief 
should be connected with other assistance of permanent 
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benefit, and local Committees should pay great attention 
to this larger aspect of their work." 

Meanwhile it began to be feared that the distress would 
make itself felt in London, and week by week from the 
beginning of 1879 the Council proved the value of its 
organisation by collecting information from the different 
districts. On December 30th, 1878, it is reported that 
Mr. Francis Peek has written to the Secretary, urging 
the establishment of a Mansion House Fund ; but 
numerous reports showed that distress was as yet antici- 
pated rather than actual ; deposits in Penny Banks were 
increasing, rates were collected without difficulty, appli- 
cations for relief were not unusually high, the public- 
houses were as busy as ever, and the general opinion 
was that existing agencies were sufficient to cope with 
the situation if well supported. Sir C. Trevelyan 
suggested an appeal for funds to enable District Com- 
mittees to deal with any extra distress, but a week later 
he withdrew the suggestion on the ground that sufficient 
money was for the present flowing in without any special 
appeal. He thought that a panic had been arrested, 
and that they now had to gather up their forces and 
arrange their plans for any emergency which should 
occur. At this meeting, January 6th, it was reported 
that many clerks in Newington were on the verge of the 
workhouse, but there was as yet no exceptional distress 
amongst the wage-earners. 

We may pause here to note the attitude of the Press 
at this moment. The Graphic wrote : — 

" The Lord Mayor seems to us to have acted wisely in 
declining to start a Mansion House Fund for the relief 
of the national distress. We should be sorry to say a 
word tending to discourage public benevolence, but it 
may be doubted whether the monster subscriptions which 
are now so common are always attended by good results. 
Whether the administrators will or not, the persons who 
profit by the money thus raised are not always those who 
most need help, and the feeling that they may fall back 
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upon an inexhaustible fund undermines the independence 
and self-respect of a large class of the community .... 
It is of course possible that national distress may become 
so great as to render a central fund necessary ; and in that 
case we have no doubt that the well-off classes will 
subscribe liberally. But in the meantime it is better that 
the evil should be met by local and personal acts of 
kindness." 

The Saturday Review, on the other hand, desired a 
plan of public works : — 

" So long as there are roads to be made or land to be 
laid out, or any kind of local improvements to be effected, 
nothing can be gained by setting applicants for relief to 
break stones, or to do any of the tasks usually associated 
with pauper labour. Inasmuch as the money paid for 
their labour is provided by private subscription, the work 
should not be of a kind which, but for the occurrence of 
the distress, would have been undertaken at the cost of 
the ratepayers. But in every centre of industry there is 
abundance of work to be done, which, though not useful 
in the sense in which work paid for by a compulsory rate 
ought to be useful, would yet be highly useful in the 
sense of benefiting the inhabitants." 

If the Saturday Reviewer of 1879 had preserved his 
identity to the present day we might be tempted to ask 
in what sense other than that of " benefiting the inhabi- 
tants " work such as would be paid for out of the rates 
could be useful. Probably all that is meant is, that it is 
easier to employ labour under non-economic conditions 
than to make it pay its way ; a fact upon which the whole 
policy of relief works is based. 

The aim of the Society differed from either of these. 
In a circular of inquiry issued to District Committees 
and others it is stated that : — 

"The Society from data up to this time obtainable 
cannot discern any immediate exceptional distress, 
similar to that in the Provinces; but they cannot blind 
themselves to the fact that the wave of commercial 
disaster now passing over the country, can scarcely fail 
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to produce eEFects more or less calamitous on the poor 
of London : under these circumstances they desire to be 
forewarned, and in a position to organise some unosten- 
tatious, noiseless scheme of relief which, while substan- 
tial, will be free from the appalling mischief incident on 
the formation of a widely proclaimed relief fund." 

Subsequent to this circular a distinct increase in 
distress was reported to Council on January 27. Several 
Committees had three or four times their usual number 
of cases ; small pawnbrokers said their trade was 
peculiarly bad, they had a large amount of dead capital, 
were overburdened with a stock of clothes, and had 
resolved for the present to refuse tools, unless of a special 
kind. The distress was aggravated by a sharp frost 
which was throwing men out in the building trade; and 
a diminished amount was being paid in wages at the 
docks. In other districts work was going on as usual, 
and matters were normal. The Committees were able to 
deal with the extra cases by means of special funds 
subscribed to them or through Council. 

The Council now issued a paper of suggestions to 
District Committees in reference to dealing with the 
increasing distress, in which they were urged to increase 
their staff, both official and volunteer, so as to enable 
them to deal with all cases, and to enquire into even a 
rumour of exceptional distress. If necessary Sub- 
committees should be formed. A clear division should 
be maintained between Poor Law cases and those suitable 
for charitable assistance. It was thought inadvisable 
that District Committees should initiate any system of 
charitable employment. Finally financial assistance was 
promised where needed. 

On February 3 the frost had lasted eight weeks, and 
the reports to Council indicated a large amount of local 
distress, due more to stress of weather than to industrial 
depression. The docks and riverside industries had been 
specially affected by weather and adverse winds; while 
the trades most affected were the leather, cabinet and 
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shoemakers. There was evidence also to show that in 
certain parts of the Metropolis the lower middle classes 
and the upper class domestic servants had suffered 
severely in consequence of reduction of establishments. 
The Council had made grants to thirteen District Com- 
mittees in the poorer parts of London of nearly ;£700, 
whilst other Committees had received special donations 
from local supporters. 

The money received and distributed by the Society 
does not of course measure the amount expended on the 
relief of the distress. Its policy had been to urge 
charitable donors to give to existing agencies, such as 
the Society for Relief of Distress, the Metropolitan 
Visiting and Relief Association, and the Churches, which 
were already acquainted with the needs of the poor, 
rather than to start a special fund under inexperienced 
management. Speaking at the Annual Meeting in April 
1879, Sir Arthur Hobhouse said: — - 

" They had had a time of long commercial depression. 
Upon that had come a winter early and unusually severe 
and continuing. There was undoubtedly very severe 
distress in many of our large towns. Many people 
thought that the distress had extended to London, or 
that it must inevitably do so within a very short space 
of time, and agitation began on the subject. Now what 
would they have had in former years? Large meetings, 
a Lord Mayor's Fund, a scramble for the money, and 
the permanent pauperisation of numerous or innumerable 
families. They had all seen such things before, at all 
events those who were old enough to remember them 
had. Why had this not happened last year? Because 
they had had at their command an amount of accurate 
knowledge which they had not had in former times." 

The work done at this crisis by the District Committees 
may be illustrated by the following extract from the 
Report of the Kensington Committee (1879): — 

"A large number of men, mostly connected with the 
building trade, having been thrown out of work by the 
long continued frost, the Kensington Committee, towards 
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the end of January, thought it desirable to make it widely 
known that they were in a position to meet the emergency. 
With this view they publicly informed the Guardians 
and others who were likely to be appHed to for assistance, 
that the Committee were prepared to relieve alt cases of 
temporary distress in which good character and reason- 
able forethought could be shown. In consequence of 
this intimation an unusually large number of applica- 
tions were made : some of these were brought to the 
notice of the Committee by their own members, who 
attended meetings of the Guardians at the request of the 
Board, and with the object of exchanging information; 
some on the recommendation of the relieving officers; 
and others in consequence of direct applications from the 
distressed persons themselves. In dealing with these 
applications the Committee endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to their ordinary practice of making 
a full enquiry in each case, and of giving only such reliS 
as was suitable and adequate. In consequence, however, 
of the urgency of the distress which was frequently found 
to exist, and of the responsibility they had taken on 
themselves by informing the Guardians that they were 
prepared to relieve deserving cases, they often found it 
necessary to give assistance before the inquiry was 
complete; and in considering the important question of 
how far it was judicious to assist men who ordinarily 
earn high wages, they felt that so unusually long a 
period of frost, and of consequent cessation of employ- 
ment, was to a working man a calamity like flood or fire, 
against which he could hardly be expected to make 
provision. The Committee relieved a large number of 
applicants during the latter part of the frost, and they 
believe that by doing so they have prevented much 
suffering. They have been cordially supported by their 
friends, and they believe that much larger funds would 
have been forthcoming if it had been found necessary to 
appeal to the neighbourhood for assistance." 

It seems probable, on looking back, that in undertak- 
ing relief work of this kind the Society was paving the 
way for even more unpopularity than in its exposure of 
frauds. By those who did not understand its aims it 
may well have been thought to have taken upon itself 
the responsibility for dealing with all distress due to 
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unemployment; and many expectations must have been 
disappointed. But the Society has never believed that 
it was possible to meet the ordinary chronic unemploy- 
ment of large towns by means of relief ; on the contrary, 
it has believed that the panacea of relief only tended to 
aggravate the evil by checking the forces which would 
naturally tend to diminish it. Their justification for giv- 
ing relief to able-bodied workers in times of exceptional 
distress has lain in the fact that the stress was temporary 
and unforeseen, and that to assist families in tiding over 
it was really to confer upon them permanent benefit, 
inasmuch as it prevented them from falling into chronic 
poverty.* There were, however, a few members of 
Council who thought that even such exceptional distress 
should be left to teach its lesson of providence to those 
who suffered by it; and others who feared that in the 
pressure of relief work their true function of organisation 
would be lost sight of. But the Society was beginning 
to learn that organisation cannot be effectively done 
from outside ; that it must descend into the arena and 
associate in active work with the parties it desired to 
influence. Hence in the ensuing winter (1880) it adhered 
to its policy of watchfulness, co-operation, and guidance. 
We may note more especially the publication of four 
articles on "The Condition of the Country," in the 
RepoTter; and the formation of a Committee independent 

* The official view of the Council is ccmtained in the following 
paragraph from the circular issued to District Committees. 
Out-oj-work Cases. — "Some classes of workmen have to expect 
periodical want of employment. In these cases it is unwise to 
g^ve charitable assistance except by loans, and on a. prospect ot 
work being forthcoming at an early date. In a time of depres- 
sion of trade, how«-vct, the want of employment may be of an 
exceptional, rather than of a periodical and ordinary, character. 
District Committees should endeavour to discriminate between 
these two classes of cases, and, if there is evidence of respect- 
ability, good conduct, and thrifty habits, they should make 
every efiort to save those who are reduced to distress by unfore- 
seen want of employment from applying for Poor I^w relief." 
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of the Society, but consisting largely of members. The 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle wrote to the Times in the name 
of this Committee, saying that while it was not yet 
necessary to raise a special fund for the distress in East 
London they pledged themselves to take active measures 
whenever the distress became aggravated : — 

" For the moment, therefore, all that seems necessaiy 
is that the public should support existing charitable 
agencies with more than common liberality, and, should 
it appear that the distress is likely to exceed the resources 
of these organisations, the Committee will, with your 
permission, make known the fact in your columns. In 
that event we shall probably place ourselves in commu- 
nication with the Lord Mayor, and submit to him and 
to the public a scheme of relief arranged so as to meet 
the varying conditions of the different parts of the East 
End. An essential part of the scheme will be co-opera- 
tion with the Poor Law Authorities and with existing 
charitable agencies ; such as the Society for the Relief of 
Distress, the MetropoUtan District Visiting and Relief 
Association, and the Charity Organisation Society." 

It should be noted that the Rev. Septimus Hansard, 
Rector of Bethnal Green, wrote to the Times objecting 
to the scheme as premature, and calculated to do mis- 
chief; a view which the Times was inclined to support. 

In reading the three Chapters on Winter Distress it 
may be found interesting to refer to the following 
summary of industrial conditions, which is taken from 
the Poor Law Report of 1909 : — 

i86g. Depression. 1876. Depression, 

1870. Revival. 1877. Depression. 

1871. General Prosperity. 1878. Distress. 

1872. "By leaps and 1879. Culminationof Dis- 
bounds." tress. 

1873. Never more pros- 1880. Slight improve- 
perous. ment. 

1874. Highest point of 1881. ? 

prosperity. 1882. "The golden year 

1875. Declining prosper- of shipbuilding." 
ity. 1883. ? 
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14. Depression, 

15. Distress. 
J6. Culmination of Dis- 
tress. 

i?. Revival. 

18. Marked Revival. 
i88g. Prosperity, 
i8go. Prosperity. 
"91. Decline. 

1892. Depression. 

1893. Depression, culmin- 
ating unemploy- 
ment, 

1894. Settled depression 
(Baring's crash.) 



1895. Revival. 
i8g6. Slow revival. 

1897. Prosperity. 

1898. Prosperity. 

1899. Great Prosperity. 



of 



1900. Culmination 
prosperity. 

1901. Slow ebb. 

1902. Slow ebb. 

1903. Depression. 

1904. Distress. 

1905. Revival. 

1906. Prosperity. 

1907. Prosperity and de- 
cline. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Winter Distress. — II. 

In January and February i8Si, there was a sharp, 
though not a prolonged, frost and a heavy snowstonn. 
It is a curious fact that snow, which in a town is really 
a boon to the poor by providing extra employment, 
evokes relief from the general public more readily than 
almost anything else ; and 

" it appeared that, unless there were some combination, 

endless separate appeals would be made or a 

large special fund would be created, complicating the 
work of administration, and making any pre-considered 
scheme of relief well nigh impossible." 

The Charity Organisation Society therefore combined 
with the Society for Relief of Distress and the Metro- 
politan Visiting and Relief Association to make a joint 
appeal, hoping thus to guide the stream of relief into 
recognised channels by which it would be well distri- 
buted. There was a liberal response, over ;^i6,ooo 
being contributed, of which a little more than half had 
been distributed by February 7th. The distress proved 
to be of short duration and the District Committees were 
equal to the strain put upon them ; many of them 

" met for a very long time daily; members gave great 
assistance in seeing and visiting applicants; numerous 
inquiry officers were added to the staffs; in all cases of 
pritna facie good character, temporary relief was given 
at once .... But an inquiry made into the adminis- 
tration of relief during the time of pressure, shows that 
in many instances large sums were distributed by the 
clergy and others almost recklessly." 

1882 must have been a record year for Mansion House 
Funds. The Observer writes that: — 
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" The appeals of ihe Lord Mayor from the Mansion 
House have resulted in about j^20o,ooo being obtained 
during his year of office for various charitable purposes. 
Of this sum ;^i 10,000 was subscribed for the relief of 
the Russian persecuted Jews, ;£33,ooo towards the Hos- 
pital Sunday Fund, ^21,000 for the Irish Property 
Defence Fund, ;(^i8,ooo for the Irish Ladies in Distress 
Fund, ;£7,ooo for ihe Egyptian Refugee Fund, and 
between ^£4,000 and ;^5,ooo for the Iceland Famine 
Relief Fund." 

The last named was perhaps one of the oddest instances 
of involuntary imposture ever known. In his appeal 
the Lord Mayor spoke of " a whole population, including 
all animal life," being " in an absolute state of starva- 
tion," and all the time there was no famine at all ! The 
rumour originated in Copenhagen, and was indignantly 
repudiated by the natives of Iceland themselves, one of 
whom wrote to the Times to protest against his people 
" being shown off in beggar's gaberdine at the Mansion 
House .... Pray let England keep such workhouse 
morality at home." 

One other fund was opened which is not included in 
this list, and which was eminently sober and moderate 
in its aims— that for assisting " a limited and selected 
number of the unemployed to emigrate." Early in April 
1882, there had been a meeting of the unemployed at 
Hyde Park, which resolved to ask the Lord Mayor to 
raise a fund to forward to Canada or elsewhere men who 
were able and willing to go. This was duly followed 
by a meeting at the Mansion House, at which the High 
Commissioner of Canada was present and submitted 
offers of immediate work in Canada for 200 heads of 
families ; there was also said to be an " immense demand 
for labour of all kinds." The Canadian Government 
was prepared to give £1 per adult and to place their 
offices and agents at the disposal of the Committee 
undertaking the emigration. What was immediately 
wanted therefore was a fund of about ;£'6,ooo to emigrate 
200 families. A Mansion House Committee was formed 
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to carry out the administration of the fund, but the appeal 
failed, only about ;^ioo being subscribed. 

Emigration was much in the air at this time as a 
remedy for unemployment, and a good many Committees 
were working at it in London more or less disconnectedly. 
Very different views were held as to its utility or the best 
methods of carrying it on, and Canada was beginning 
to complain of the recklessness with which unsuitable 
cases were sent out. Hence in March 1883, a conference 
was convened by the Charity Organisation Society of 
representatives of the Colonies, of the Local Government 
Board, of Guardians, of emigration societies and others 
to consider the wants of the Colonies, the class of persons 
which would meet those wants, and the general condi- 
tions of benehcial emigration. It was made very clear 
in the course of the discussion that the Colonies were not 
prepared to receive paupers, and were not very favour- 
ably disposed towards emigrants aided by Charity; but 
the High Commissioner for Canada said that that 
country could absorb a considerable number of pauper 
and destitute children annually, and offered on behalf of 
the Canadian Government a periodical inspection of any 
children sent out. The offer was taken up by Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake, who proposed a deputation to the President 
of the Local Government Board to represent to him the 
desirability of enabling Guardians to emigrate such 
children. It was further resolved that a special Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organisation Society should be 
appointed to collate and publish information and other- 
wise to promote the efficiency of emigration. Instead 
of this Committee a " Central Association " was formed, 
which worked for a few years and issued a useful 
handbook but does not seem to have become influential. 

A deputation from the Charity Organisation Society, 
the Metropolitan Poor Law Guardians and St, George's 
Union duly wailed upon the President of the Local 
Government Board, and he expressed his willingness to 
allow the emigration of children experimentally. 
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In May 1884, the need for better methods of emigration 
again became pressing, and was discussed at Council. 
It was stated that: — 

" Owing to the congested state of the labour market, 
and to the departure of trade from the East End, societies 
are springing up, and the clergy becoming more active 
in the matter, and crowds of applications are beginning 
to come in," 

Meanwhile the Colonies were "decidedly drawing back," 
and the Canadians especially were " very much exas- 
perated at the influx of paupers." In June a letter was 
received from the various Societies of Montreal, protest- 
ing against the sending of 

" unsuitable immigrants at improper seasons of the year 
.... The little means they have on arriving here are 
soon gone, and they are left destitute and become 
burdens upon our National Societies," 

To meet these difficulties the Society drew up a paper 
on Emigration for the guidance of its Committees, 
pointing out the principles upon which the work should 
be carried on. Finally, in May 1886, an Emigration 
Sub-committee of the Council was established " by • 
the generous help of an anonymous donor" {?Mr. 
Martineau), Its object was to assist District Committees 
in dealing with out-of-work and other cases, by informa- 
tion and advice as to openings in the Colonies, by help 
in various details— e.g., taking passages, seeing emi- 
grants off, etc., and by grants of money. Lieutenant 
Haigh, R.N., was the first Secretary. During the first 
six months families were sent to Natal, New Zealand^ 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Western Australia. 

The Committee continued its work independently until 
1889 when emigration was falling ofT, and it was arranged 
to share a Secretary with the East End Emigration Fund. 

Meanwhile popular attempts to solve the problem of 
the unemployed were going from bad to worse, and a 
belief in the efficacy of relief works was steadily gaining 
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ground. If the authorities had been capable of learning 
from experience the fate of Nottingham might have saved 
London from many years of hopeless blunders. In that 
town there had been four years of great prosperity in the 
lace trade, during which a population of 25,000 to 30,000 
had been attracted to the town. To accommodate these 
immigrants, 6ve or six thousand new houses were built 
within five years. Wages ranged from ;^5 to £6 for 
skilled lace hands to 30/- for unskilled labourers. Then 
came a depression in trade (1S84) and relief works were 
started by the Corporation. The result was summarised 
by a correspondent from Nottingham writing to the 
Charity Organisation Review : — 

"A large number of men were thrown out of work, 
mainly owing to the cessation of building operations, 
which are not likely soon to recommence. These have 
been kept in the town, doing work for which there is no 
present need, at wages which do not afford a fair subsis- 
tence. They have been cajoled with empty phrases, and 
flattered with undeserved compliments; they have been 
paid for work ill done, and thus encouraged m hypocri^ 
and laziness. Their number has increased from 500 in 
December to 1,400 in February. Meanwhile, they have 
of necessity sunk deeper into poverty and debt .... 
After a time the men, finding they are deserted (and 
unavoidably so) by those who spoke them fair, will begin 
to look out for themselves. Some will find work here, 
some in other towns, and the memory of the relief works 
will remain, except to those poor wretches who have 
drained the bitter cup of disappointment, only as a 
warning against ill-considered and impulsive benevo- 
lence." 

This was an experience which has been repeated many 
times in every borough in London since then, and witil 
a cumulative ill-effect in creating a stagnant mass of 
unemployed labour. But first there was to come the 
disaster of the Mansion House Fund. 

During 1885 a Committee sitting at the Mansion 
House had been enquiring into the causes of distress. 
Amongst its members were Cardinal Manning, the 
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Bishop of Bedford, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Rev. Brook 
Lambert, Mr, P. M. Martineau, and Mr. Arnold White. 
In a contemporary review of the Report issued by them 
we find it written : — 

" The irony of fate was surely never more cruelly 
displayed than in the fact that within two or three weeks 
of the presentation of this Report to the Lord Mayor, in 
which ' indiscriminate charity sapping independence ' is 
described as one of the causes of permanent distress, the 
Rt. Hon. gentleman himself, assisted by a large number 
of the gentlemen who signed the Report, was engaged 
in setting on foot a gigantic organisation for the spas- 
modic and indiscriminate distribution of relief." 
(Charity Organisation Review, 1886.) 

The year was one of industrial depression, agitators 
were busy, and the good resolutions of those in authority 
were not proof against the pressure from outside. How 
the situation appeared to the real friends of the poor may 
best be illustrated by a letter from Mr. Barnett to the 
Times dated March 7, 1886 :— 

" Sir. — It is nineteen years since East London has 
been blighted by a Mansion House Fund, The lessons 
then learnt have been forgotten, and it is only a few of 
those engaged who, like Sir Edmund Currie, have had 
strength of mind to keep themselves clear of this fund. 
The lessons, however, printed themselves deeply, and 
when I firsi came to East London I read them in the 
tales of successful hypocrisy which were passed from 
mouth to mouth, and in the spirit at once slavish and 
vindictive in which alms were begged. By the long 
service of many who gave better than money some of the 
evil has been undone, and at the beginning of this winter 
there was distinct evidence of bravery and independence. 
A steady flow of goodwill was directed towards real 
needs, and ground was given for hope that, by the equal 
co-operation of rich and poor, things would become 
better. 

"The new Mansion House Fund damps the hope. 
It has broken upon us in a way no one could have 
expected. At the instance neither of the leading work- 
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men, nor of any trades' society, nor of any body of 
clergy, but simply moved by men well known as agita- 
tors against Free-trade, Thames bridges, or any interest, 
the Lord Mayor opened the Fund, 

"Suddenly the advertisement appeared that ;^6o,ooo 
were to be given away. People whose imaginations 
hardly grasp the meaning of ^loo felt this sum to be 
sufficient to meet all needs. They came forward in 
crowds to make their applications, and found themselves 
face to face with administrators without organisation, 
without principles, without even leisure to listen 
patiently . . . The poor are rightly angry. The crowd 
who have travelled up from the country for their share 
feel they have been deceived. The struggling workers 
who know that the wages weekly earned are insufficient, 
protest that the fund is being wasted. The idle threaten 
to break more windows if their wants be not more easily 
satisfied. The servants of the poor break their hearts. 
They see the work of years undone, as some of their 
friends give up trying, and waste days begging for 
relief. They see evil returning as they catch sounds of 
grumblings, bitter speaking and suspicion. They see 
people of goodwill hurried and anxious to give money, 
forgetful of the real needs of brother men, and they lose 
hope. It seems as if there would be greater poverty in 
the future, and what is worse than poverty, greater class 
hatred," 

The original intention had been to meet the real 
distress due to industrial depression by a fund for 
subsidising agencies already at work; the plan always 
urged by the Charity Organisation Society. But the 
rush to give, excited by skilful " agitators," broke down 
all good resolutions; " a gift of ;£l,000 coming from one 
of the merchant Princes of London, was followed by 
others, until in one day ;^7,ooo had been received." 
Mr. Arnold White, giving evidence before the Mansion 
House Committee of 1893, said : — 

" The Mansion House Fund was open about twenty 
days, and collected ;^i9,ooo. Then the mob broke the 
windows in St. James's Street, and in two days it went 

up to ;^72,000." 
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The Lord Mayor himself did penance in public so soon 

as May, admitting that 

"the large sum, which had been contributed with the 
best of intentions, had brought forth thousands of 
applicants who, in many cases, were unworthy of help." 

And yet, large as the sum was, it was ridiculously 
inadequate to meet any real needs of the p(X)r. Writing 
again in November Mr. Barnett pointed out that in St. 
George's E. ^2,000 was apportioned for the relief of 
2,400 families, representing some 12,000 persons, or a 
sum of 3/4 per head on which to support life during 
three months. In Mile End again, ;^2,539 were spent 
among 2,133 families, an average of 4/10 a person. It 
was the publicity of the advertisement which rendered 
the Fund so potent for evil ; and the money which, wisely 
applied, might have raised a number of families out of 
want was worse than useless when distributed broadcast 
under the pressure of public clamour. 

What was the part played by the Charity Organisation 
Society in this drama? Its experience made it impos- 
sible to endorse or even sympathise, yet it could not 
stand altogether aloof where its organisation might be 
of use. It took the line, often adopted since in similar 
cases, of withholding the sanction of its name, while 
assisting through its District Committees to avert as far 
as possible the evil consequences of the mistake. In 
this instance the Council directed that Mr. Loch should 
decline to serve upon the Central Committee of the 
Fund; but the District Committees took upon them- 
selves an immense amount of labour in the endeavour to 
direct the funds into the best channels. One result of 
this was a better understanding with many of those 
engaged in the distribution, and notably in some districts 
with working men who took part in it. We read in the 
Annual Report for this year: — 

". . . the fund was in one way very advantageous to the 
Socielv. It was an opportunity of making acquaintance 
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with experienced workers in other fields of labour 
amongst the poor. Distributors who had previously 
been very hostile to the Society, when at the end of the 
distribution they found that the vast majority of the 
appHcanis would be in exactly the same plight as they 
were at the beginning, saw the force of the Society s 
doctrine, that the relief to be worthy of the name, must 
be adequate, and became, as one said ' converted sinneis 
as regards the Charity Organisation Society.' And this 
fact was clearly proved, that those who had been trained 
in the Society s work very often had, after a short time, 
a chief part in the administration thrust upon them, 
because they were trained in Poor Law, or charitable 
work,and others were not. . . . In many parts of London 
the members of the Committees bore the brunt of the 
storm which they had done nothing to create, and worked 
very long hours every day, to utilise the Fund to the best 
advantage, and to mitigate its evils." 

To prepare for the possibility of a simitar rush in the 
following winter the Society recommended the convening 
of a provisional Committee which should ascertain 
conditions as to exceptional distress, obtain funds if 
necessary " privately and unostentatiously *' and extend 
and improve the local machinery for distributing them. 
There was some opposition to the proposal, especially 
from Miss Octavia Hill; but Mr. Albert Pell, while 
agreeing with her "in principle," maintained that 

"the public were full of bad impulses to give away 
money, and they could not be entirely restrained. It 
therefore became expedient to form a Committee to give 
shape to a scheme which should not be mischievous. * 

A meeting was therefore convened by Mr. Francis 
Peek, Mr. Albert Pell, and the Rev. S. A. Walrond, 
which met at the Mansion House and formed itself Into 
a Council and Executive Committee. The latter sat 
throughout the winter, reporting at intervals on indus- 
trial conditions, and the following passage from their 
final Report in 1887 will explain their procedure : — 

"One important part of the work of the Committee 
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was the organizing of local agencies, by which, in case 
of a Central Fund being needed, the money could have 
been distributed with the least possible narm. This 
organization has been virtually completed, but the break- 
ing up of the frost and the prevalence of fine weather 
have, it is hoped, taken away all probability that any 
such Fund will be sugg'ested. They would call attention 
to the remarks of Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Local 
Government Board, as to the numbers that have this year 
come to London from the country in order to share in 
the scramble for alms, which they heard were so lavishly 
bestowed last year; and the Council would strongly 
emphasize their conviction that no Central Fund should 
ever be started, unless in case of extreme urgency; even 
with all possible precaution it could not fail to do some 
harm, and the authorities most conversant with work 
amongst the poor express their strong views of the evil 
effects of such a Fund." 

The Report proceeds to deprecate the effect of indis- 
criminate charity, urges the liberal support of Societies 
doing good work, and 

" In conclusion, the Committee feel it right to express 
their deep sense of the magnitude and importance of the 
problem of the condition of the artizan and humbler 
classes of the Metropolis. The irregularity and casual 
nature of much of (he labour required, its dependence on 
weather, fashion and special circumstances, all tend to 
complicate the question, and are the cause of much 
misapprehension in the public mind." 

For nearly two years after the Mansion House Fund, 
i.e., until the winter of 1887, comparatively little atten- 
tion was paid by the general public to the unemployed; 
and the Charity Organisation Committees were left in 
peace to pursue their policy of quiet case work through 
winter and summer alike. The following notes from a 
Memorandum on Out-of-Work cases will show on what 
lines the Committees were working. It begins by stating 
that " There is no general rule of the Society that able- 
bodied persons temporarily out of work shall not be 
assisted." It distinguishes the nature of the unemploy- 
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ment, and maintains thai no Charity can meet the case 
of periodic want of employment due to recurrent causes. 
In exceptional cases help may be given which will avert 
the recurrence, but "the efficacy of any such help is 
practically limited by the amount of individual influence 
and personal supervision forthcoming." It is different 
when the distress is caused by some temporary and 
definite cause; at such a crisis exceptional means of 
tiding over the emergency must be sought, and there is 
a large scope for charitable help, according to the 
character and capacity of the individual. Thirdly, the 
distress may be due to permanent failure of some source 
of employment, in which case any form of charitable 
relief on the spot is mischievous as keeping labour where 
it is not needed; the remedy is migration or emigration. 
Next, the success of any attempt to help must depend 
upon the nature of the people themselves. They may 
be (i) ihrifly and careful men, in which case almost any 
kind of appropriate help may be successfully tried. Or 
they may be (2) non-provident and of limited capacity; 
in such cases if tiiere is a decent home help may be given 
under a suitable test, one form of which is to require the 
man (o go temporarily into the workhouse while the 
family and home are maintained until he can get to work 
again, Tinally (.i) (here is the idle loafing class, and 
those brought low by vice and drink, and these should 
be left to the Poor Law. 

In November 1887, public attention was again aroused 
by meetings in Trafalgar Square, the question agitated 
this lime being that of vagrancy. The Lord Mayor 
summoned a Conference to meet and advise him at the 
Mansion House. In the first instance the question put 
to them was whether it would not be desirable to open 
one or more new charitable night refuges in the Metro- 
polis; but enquiry showed that existing refuges were not 
filled, and the Conference then turned its attention to 
the unemployed. It was a large and influential body, 
including (he members of the original Committee of 
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1886, and eight or nine representatives of the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

- By this Conference a scheme was elaborated for 
employing 1,300 men under the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association, the expense to be met by an appeal for 
funds by the Lord Mayor. It was first suggested that 
the men employed should work for half the week only, 
at a wage of 4d. an hour ; and no proposal was made for 
their subsequent or more thorough assistance. To this 
the representatives of the Charity Organisation Society 
objecled on the ground that a charity wage meant charity 
work, and that to give the men an allowance of 7/- to 
8/- a week as a return for this work was both to relieve 
ihem insufficiently and to furnish them with a very 
plausible excuse for idleness. Moreover it was not right 
to give temporary relief only, without any attempt to 
deal with the causes of distress. These views prevailed, 
and it was agreed that the men should be employed for 
the full week under strict supervision as in contract 
work; and a special Sub-committee was appointed to 
endeavour to deal with each case in a permanent manner, 
so that the distress might not recur the next winter. 

The cost of carrying out the work suggested was 
estimated at ;£,"2o,ooo, and for that amount the Lord 
Mayor appealed. But the public, always capricious in 
its sympathies, did not respond; only ;^S,(XX) was con- 
tributed, and in consequence a much smaller number of 
men was set to work than had been intended. The 
Sub-committee appointed for the purpose made the 
attempt to assist them permanently after the work was 
concluded, but the results were not encouraging. Of 
the 456 to whom tickets were given for work, 62 did not 
present themselves, 1,34 were dismissed for misconduct 
or incapacity or continued absence, 164 the Committee 
were unable to raise from their present position, 17 left 
for better employment, 26 were emigrated, and 53 were 
assisted in other ways. Miss Octavia Hill said later of 
the scheme that the work fell into the hands of the 
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loafers and did no good, whereas a contractor would 
have brought in honest industrious men. 

The comments of the Committee itself upon these 
results are well worthy of notice, and forestall the 
conclusions of subsequent investigators. They pointed 
out that a very large number of the men, though always 
more or less unemployed during the slack time of the 
winter, earned a fairly high wage at other seasons, and 
that some of them had been in regular employment for 
a considerable time almost immediately before their 
application for assistance. The Committee believed "it 
might be possible to bring ihe means of saving within 
closer reach of the unskilled labourer." One of the 
reasons why so many could not be permanently helped 
was, that though witling to work they had no capacity 
for continued exertion, and were become by habit 
undisciplined. They urged, as one evident conclusion, 
that some more definite effort should be made to organise 
the unskilled labour of the Metropolis, particularly 
that connected with the building trades, more especially 
bricklayers, painters and plumbers. 

" Summarising the whole question, the Committee are 
of opinion that works started for the relief of the unem- 
ployed, even though they be in some degree useful and 
beneficial, are in the long run an injury instead of a 
benefit to the community, by discouraging the real spirit 
of work and thereby diminishing self-reliance and enter- 
prise; also, that such works under the management of 
amateurs, however well-intentioned, will usually result 
in increasing the number of those dependent on alms- 
giving, and by slackening foresight during the months 
wlien wages are earned, intensify the evil instead of 
remedying it; moreover, such works tend to attract 
labour to l^ondon and further glut the market,"* 

' This Report is sigoed by Mr. Allen, a Poor Law Guardian; 
Rev. R. C. Billiug, Rector of Spitalfields; Mr. Drammond, 
Secretary to the Loniloii Society of Compositors ; Captain Le 
Gretton, Almoner of tUe late aiansion House Fund ; Mr. Locli, 
Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society ; and the Rev. W. 
Sinclair, Member of the London School Board. 
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This report states clearly the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and foretells only too accurately the effect of relief 
works. If the matter had been left in the hands of 
voluntary effort much subsequent suffering might have 
been averted by the experience gained. Unfortunately 
the State had already intervened. In 1886 the question 
of relief works and "harbours of refuge" had been 
debated in the House of Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh 
had protested against the dangerous doctrine that it is 
the duty of Government, in seasons of distress, to 
provide for its relief by special action or public works. 

" Mr. Chamberlain, in a straightforward, manly 
speech, showed conclusively the utter futility of this un- 
English expedient of public works to cope with the 
exceptional distress now prevalent amongst skilled work- 
men, and warned the House that if the resolution were 
passed, the first result would be that more people would 
be thrown out of employment than were now unem- 
ployed." 

And yet, before the year was out, Mr. Chamberlain 
had issued a circular from the Local Government Board 
encouraging the municipal authorities to employ skilled 
workmen on relief work — a circular which for years to 
come was to contribute more to winter distress and 
unemployment than any industrial depression. With 
this work from the Vestries the Charity Organisation 
Society had nothing to do, except in so far as it increased 
the difficulties of their own remedial action. Twenty 
years almost continuous application of this panacea has 
increased and stereotyped the problem, until "relief- 
works " have fairly earned their title as " schools for 
casual labour." The estimate in 1887 was that in 
London some 20,000 men were generally out of work at 
some time or another during the winter. In 1893 it was 
being said that 102,000 heads of families, half of them 
skilled, half unskilled, were out of employment, as well 
as 150,000 young men and women (Occasional paper, 
21, and series). This was probably a wild estimate, 
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though representing a real increase, due partly to indus- 
trial depression. In 1906, a year of prosperity, some 
20,000 men were actually employed on relief works in 
London, while the number of applicants was well over 
45,000, i.e., in 20 years the numbers of " unemployed" 
had doubled. 

How, it may be asked, could the relief work be said 
to have contributed to this result? The following 
evidence before the Poor Law Commission of 1905 will 
help to explain : — 

" The natural result was that before long ' a day from 
the Vestry' came to be looked upon as a matter of right 
and its refusal as an injustice. Crowds gathered round 
the Vestry every winter waiting for work and gradually 
losing their hold upon the open labour market. At a 
meeting of the Vestry in 1895 a young man complained 
that ' he had been up every day for ten weeks, but had 
not been taken on once,' anci he was one of many. 
Almost every man capable of work who applied to the 
Charity Organisation Society or the Guardians had had 
one or more days from the Vestry, and a generation has 
grown up which lias learned to look upon it as a right." 
(Mr. W. A. Bailward.) 

The Bishop of Stepney, before the same Commission, 
said : — 

" This is a plan which obviously rather creates a class 
of unemployed, ... In several boroughs there is, or 
until recently was, a real danger of a class of permanently 
unemployed expecting winter by winter to subsist on 
doles of municipal work." 

It must be remembered also tliat although individuals 
might receive only a few days' work in the winter very 
large sums of money were being spent. In 1905 the 
Municipal Authorities in London in six months relieved 
at a cost of /■|oo,ooo an indefinite number of workmen, 
in one month over 13,000 {Poor Law Report, p. 379). 
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Homeless Poor and Vagrancy. 

The problems of the Homeless Poor and of the 
Vagrants are very closely bound up with that of the 
Unemployed ; for though at any given time only a small 
proportion of the unemployed belong to these classes, 
yet any increase in unemployment tends to increase the 
number of those who lose their homes and become mere 
driftwood. 

We have seen that In its earliest years the Society 
was active in its attempts to deal with Vagrancy through- 
out the country, and to regulate the provision for Home- 
less cases in London. The question of the latter was 
raised again in November 1881, when we find Mr. 
Alsager Hill pleading before Council for a more rational 
and humane treatment of the Homeless Poor. He 
pointed out that besides the people who spent their hves 
in wandering from one casual ward to another, there 
were in London about 1,000 registered common lodging- 
houses, which had accommodation for nearly 50,000 
inmates. The Committees of the Society could deal 
with but few of these, but they might by co-operation 
with the Guardians ensure that cases applying to the 
Poor Law received proper treatment. What was wanted 
was a thorough sifting of the cases, genuine vagrants 
to be dealt with by the criminal law, while the better 
class were treated with a view to recuperation. "All 
particles of human nature, wherever found, should be 
treated, not as mere pieces of material, but as living 
forces capable of recuperation." 

In 1882 Sir Baldwyn Leighton called the attention of 
the House of Commons to the enormous increase of 
vagrants during the preceding decade. In 1873 the 
numbers relieved were 1,900, and in 1880 they were 
7,000, while he estimated the whole number going about 
the country at 50,000. He attributed the increase to 
three main causes : the depression of trade, the adoption 
of the short service system in the army, and the non- 
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industrial education of boys in modern times. The 
subject was well discussed, but the only outcome was the 
Casual Poor Act 1S82, which enabled the Poor Law 
authorities to detain the casual pauper long enough to 
execute a fair task of work. 

Its 19th Annual Report (1886-7) shows the Charity 
Organisation Society again actively interesting itself in 
the Homeless Poor. The St. James's District Com- 
mittee had been co-operating with the Ham Yard 
Hospice in the attempt to assist 293 cases. But the 
material was so poor that out of this number it had been 
found possible to help only thirty-one; and of these only 
six were known to have kept their situations, though four 
who had been emigrated had not yet had time to write. 
Another attempt had been made in November 1886, 
when 

" there was an altogether artificial concentration of 
casuals and common-lodging-house men in Central 
London, owing to the distribution of relief at Trafalgar 
Square, and the permission given, to those who chose to 
frequent it, to use it as an open-air dormitory. At that 
time, during four evenings, an enquiry was made in 
regard to casuals at the St. Giles's Ward. Each night 
there were between two and three hundred applicants." 

An attempt was made to assist the most hopeful of those, 
but again owing to the helpless nature of the men the 
results were small. But experience was gained which 
indicated some of the defects in the existing administra- 
tion. 

"The need of reform on many points has come to light 
as a consequence of the attention paid to the question — 
the want of uniformity in the practice at the various 
wards; want of co-operation among the refuges; the 
non-enforcement of the Vagrancy Act." 

Information as to the numbers of Homeless Poor was 
at this time entirely lacking; and the popular imagina- 
tion was easily disturbed by suggestions from time to 
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time that large numbers were obliged to sleep in the open 
air because they could not find free lodging. In 1891 
the situation was thoroughly investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the Society, on which were represented six of 
the refuges, and the Local Government Board. Among 
the witnesses were five police inspectors and two habitual 
frequenters of casual wards. In its Report (Tke Home- 
less Poor of London) a careful estimate is made of the 
number of Homeless Persons in the Metropolis, based 
upon a census of the refuges combined with returns from 
the casual wards for the same night (January 16, 1891). 
It was found that in the nine refuges there were 938 
persons, and in the casual wards 843. Allowing for 
possible omissions, it was considered that 2,500 would 
be an estimate well beyond the mark. With regard to 
sleeping in the open, the evidence of the police was that 
in winter none actually slept out, though some would be 
found on the bridges waiting for tickets from the charit- 
able. On the night in question there was accommoda- 
tion in casual wards and refuges for 2,896 persons, while 
the actual number of inmates was only 1,781 ; if therefore 
there had been any sleeping out, it would not be because 
there was no provision for them. The refuges were 
never full; it was seldom that half the accommodation in 
the casual wards was used. Many of this class lived 
habitually in common lodging-houses, of which in 1889 
there were in the Metropolitan Police area 988, with 
accommodation for 33,964 persons. In the City there 
were five more. Some were simply "dens of thieves," 
and no order or decency was maintained. They were 
inspected only in daytime with reference to sanitary 
arrangements, and police inspectors did not enter at 
night except by special permission from the Commis- 
sioner. Tliese lodging-houses contributed very largely 
to pauperism, in some districts the majority of cases 
admitted to the workhouses coming from them.* 

■These were also Salvation Army Shelters with accommoda- 
tion for about 1,000 persons. 
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As to the numbers of the Homeless Poor, it was 
remarkable that whatever might have been the increase 
in Vagrancy, there had been a striking diminution since 
1871 of those frequenting either the casual wards or the 
refuges. 

On the possibility of restoring members of this class 
to independence the Committee say :— 

" It is dii^cult to arrive at any estimate as to the 
percentage of homeless persons who are capable of being 
really benefited by charitable intervention in any form. 
The refuges seldom have means of inquiry into the after 
result of their cases. Taking that class of cases where 
moral defect is a cause of distress, it is estimated by Mr. 
Smith that of those who come under the operation of the 
Salvation Army, and who ' professed spiritual progress,' 
30 per cent, did in fact progress. But what proportion 
those making the profession made to the total did not 
appear. Mr, Hunt states that of 100 cases dealt with by 
the Church Army, 46 are known to be doing well. But 
the 100 cases were all carefully selected ones. Miss 
Tillard, basing her estimate upon some 1,200 homeless 
cases dealt with by the St. James's Committee, estimates 
thai not more than 5 per cent, have been permanently 
benefited. . . . But probably a system of hearty co- 
operation between the various institutions concerned 
would lead to far better results than have hitherto been 
attainable." 

It was upon this hope that the Committee based a series 
of recommendations, which included the setting apart of 
small houses for the careful treatment, from a moral and 
religious point of view, of individuals likely to be 
redeemed; investigation into (X)nditions and antecedents 
of each person applying for admission to a Refuge, with 
a view to ascertaining the best form of assistance; and 
co-operation between Poor Law and Charity, and 
between the various charitable institutions inter se. 

The Report concluded by deprecating the results of 
the short service system, as shown in the large numbers 
of old soldiers among the homeless ; but ic refrained from 
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making: recommendations inasmuch as the War Office 

was actuallv considering ihe question. 

Food Charities. 

Some of the most difficult problems of Charity arise 
in connection with the giving of food. Prima facie to 
feed the hungry is the most binding as well as the most 
attractive of duties; and the attitude of the natural man 
is expressed in the saying that " I could never see that a 
basin of good soup could do harm to anyone." It is 
not indeed until the basins of soup begin to be multiplied 
by the thousand, and the individual gift to be swamped 
in the stream which flows out of wholesale soup-kitchens, 
that the harm shows itself; and by the time it is recog- 
nised it has assumed the shape of a problem which is 
almost insoluble. For feeding is a form of charity which 
may almost be described as infectious. The opening 
of one soup-kitchen is the sure signal for the opening 
of others, very often in the immediate neighbourhood; 
while feeding once started in a school runs riot through 
it and others, until — like measles or whooping-cough — 
it has " run its course." 

One of the earliest publications of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society was a Report issued in 1871 upon the 
Soup-kitchens or Dinner-tables of the Metropolis. The 
Report in no way minimises the distress which these 
Charities were designed to meet. It states that : — 

"The Reports for 1869 abound with references to 
relapsing fever, which the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council, in his Report for that year, describes as arising 
from ' Slates of poverty and privation — so much so that 
the disease is often known by the name of famine fever.' " 

Tlie general situation is described as follows : — 

"There has therefore grown up in our Metropolis a 
lapsed, proletaire multitude, which has lost, or never 
acquired, the habit of self-respect and self-support; which 
is dependent upon casual charity for the means of exist- 
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ence, and is therefore always hanging on the brink of 
entire destitution. Cases of slow starvation, occurring 
from time to time, shock the public sensibility; while 
an unusually long frost, the slackness of some particular 
branch of trade, or a not very severe scarcity, entirely 
prostrates a class which has no reserve, or power of 
resistance." 

While, however, admitting the fact of distress, the 
Report deprecates the attempt to meet it only by the 
facile and demoralising distribution of food. It enum- 
erates a large number of Charities engaged in this work : 
and urges that : — 

" We are moving in a vicious circle. Increased 
destitution requires more abundant relief, and more 
abundant relief encourages those habits which lead to a 
further aggravation of the distribution, and so on. If we 
would escape from the dilemma, we must endeavour, 
while giving present relief to the poor, to improve their 
permanent condition, and restore them to habits of self- 
respect and self-support. But we are perfectly aware 
that a considerable proportion of the Metropolitan 
population has been so long educated to habits of depend- 
ence, that they could not be suddenly deprived of the 
eleemosynary assistance to which they have been acctis- 
tomed; and that it will be especially necessary that the 
action of the School Board should be supported by 
enabling destitute children to attend school properly 
clothed and fed." 

The special defects of the " Soup Kitchens and Dinner 
Tables" which called for remedy were: that they were 
inadequate to meet the distress; that they aggravated 
the poverty of the people by inviting them to rely on 
an intermittent and insufficient source of food; that they 
lent themselves to manifold fraud by the nature of their 
administration : — 

" Many sub,scribers to bread, grocery, coal and blanket 
charities become possessed of tickets without having any 
real acquaintance with the Lonion poor; and the con- 
sequence is that their tickets accumulate in the hands of 
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fortunate individuals who make a traffic of them; and 
they are frequently exchanged for spirits at public- 
houses, and are again parted with by publicans, at less 
than their real value, as a means of attracting customers. 
Besides this, soup is a perishable article, which must be 
rapidly brought into use in some way or other; and as it 
is made daily, or two or three times a week, in Bxed 
quantities, what is not wanted for ticket-holders is given 
away to others who happen to be present." 

Thus there was always a hungry crowd hanging round 
the soup-kitchens, hoping for a meal and often dis- 
appointed. The remedy suggested by the Report was 
the establishment of public kitchens for the supply of 
cooked food, managed on economical methods and 
business principles. A description is given of the 
excellent work done in Glasgow on this system. There 
would be no subscribers' tickets, and those who wanted 
cooked food would pay for it, whether they were working 
men who required it for their own use or that of their 
families, or charitable persons desiring to assist others. 
Six years later, in 1877, Council reported again, this 
time more hopefully. Their suggestion of self-support- 
ing public kitchens had made no progress, but there was 
reason to think that their object was being attained in 
another — perhaps better — way : — 

". . . while on the other hand, soup kitchens have 
dwindled, on the other, establishments of a better sort 
have been formed under different names, at which, not 
only soup, but also coffee, cocoa, and well-cooked food of 
various kinds are supplied at moderate prices, and some 
of the advantages of club life are also afforded in well- 
lighted and warmed rooms, provided with newspapers 
and other means of instruction and amusement. , , , 
We therefore strongly recommend that the pecuniary 
support hitherto given to soup kitchens should for the 
future be employed in opening houses for providing 
cooked food on this improved self-supporting footing in 
those parts of London where they are most required." 

Ten years later the position has altered for the worse 
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again, owing largely to a growing tendency on the part 
of charitable agencies to supply food in large quantities 
below cost price. In 1887 the Council issued a third 
Report (Charity and Cheap Food). Part of this Report 
deals with the question of Children's Breakfasts and 
Dinners, which are considered in the chapters on School 
Children. With regard to soup-kitchens and free or 
cheap food depfits, a special agent was employed for ten 
weeks in collecting information, and compiled a list 
which showed an " enormous magnitude of charity of 
this kind." A summary shows that on the lowest 
estimate aoQ.SSq meals were given weekly. The Report 
distinguishes between three classes of these Charities, 

1 . Invalid and Convalescent Dinner Tables or 
Kitchens, for the use of the sick only, whose object is 
to give good wholesome food for a limited period during 
which it is specially required. These were doing good 
work, and were much used by the Charity Organisation 
Committees in their work. 

2. Parish Soup-kitchens, many of them coming into 
existence regularly every winter, some in specially Iiad 
times only. Their benefits were usually confined to 
parishioners, the tickets being distributed by district 
visitors. Evidence was quoted to the effect that these 
are demoralising, both as ineffective doles and as bribes 
from competing religious bodies. 

3. Permanent institutions, not confined to a particular 
locality. 

" As to the bona-fides and honesty of some of these 
institutions there can be no question, but with regard to 
others , . . the popular character of this class of chari- 
ties, and the facility with which the outward appearance 
of a soup kitchen can be simulated, has made this an easy 
mode of obtaining money under false pretences," 

But the genuine institutions were often the more mis- 
chievous, in the way in which they fed all comers indis- 
criminately. The number of applicants tended to 
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ncrease indefinitely, a fact which was argued to prove 
ncreasing distress, but often only Indicated the measure 
n which people were being tempted to leave their work 
n search of charity.* The Kilburn Sisters (Church 
Extension Association) also had begun sending food 
trucks to the docks, a practice which was assisting to 
perpetuate the congested condition of dock labour. 
The Committee came to the conclusion that : — 

" If rehef is to be given in the form of food, it would 
be better that it should be given by means of orders on 
kitchens or restaurants maintained on commercial prin- 
ciples, instead of having recourse to separate institutions 
existing for charity only. In the first place, there is at 
present a most unnecessary number of small soup 
kitchens, four or five of them being found close together. 
... At public kitchens worked on a large scale, the food 
could be both purchased and prepared at a far cheaper 
rate than is now found possible. Secondly, there would 
be not only less waste, but less danger of giving away 
casually, in order to prevent more waste." 

The Salvation Army. 

An institution now became prominent in London 
philanthropy which combined most of the methods of 
wholesale charity against which the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society had been striving. 

The religious work of the Salvation Army lay beyond 
the reach of the Society's criticisms; its relief-work cut 
at the root of all the teachings and endeavours of twenty 
years, and could not be passed over in silence. Hence a 
brief account of the relations between the two institutions 
becomes necessary. 

The Charity Organisation Society first became cogni- 
sant of "General" Booth in 1872, when Mr. E. W. 
HoUond wrote of his mission in Bethnal Green : — 

• Instances of both genuine and fraudulent charities of this 
class will be found in the i8th Annual Report of the Charity 

Organisation Society (1885-6). 
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" Mr. Booth distributes a large amount of relief in the 
most indiscriminate manner, the major portion of it being 
in breakfasts and suppers to which people are invited in 
order that they may be spiritually affected and religiously 
instructed. Tickets of invitation to these meetings are 
distributed indiscriminately to passers-by in the 
thoroughfare. Relief is also given to persons without 
any investigation into their cases for paying nights' 
lodging ana the like."* 

These were but small beginnings. If we pass to 1888 
we find an imposing document nearly two feet square, 
entitled The Memorial of William Booth, which tates 
the recent Whitechapel murders as a text upon which 
to base a petition to the Home Secretary for ;£'is,ooo. 
With this sum the petitioner proposes to establish ten 
Rescue Homes, which will rescue 1,000 girls yearly at 
a cost of £y a head (cost of unsatisfactory cases included), 
and ten Food and Shelter Depdts in the Metropolis, 
supplying 347.500 beds and 10,400,000 meals per annum. 
The Home Secretary declined to make the grant, and the 
Memorial was converted into a circular, reinforced by 
the names of many eminent sympathisers. The ;£^i5,ooo 
was quickly subscribed, and the work began. How it 
appeared to the more experienced and more sober part 
of the community may be seen from a series of letters 
from the Rev. Llewellyn Davies to the Ttmes in January 
i88(). In one of these he writes : — 

" I see with dismay that it is intended to open a ' food 
dep6t ' in this locality ' to supply 4,000 meals per day, 
or 1,248,000 per year,' at a charge from }d. to id. If 
we knew how much the meal was worth, we could calcu- 
late how many farthings the Salvation Army is atxHit 
to give to each applicant. It would save some time and 
trouble, and perhaps be still more acceptable, if the gift 
were made in the form of copper. I say deliberatelv wat 
I can think of nothing which would more certainly injure 

* For the earliest account of this Mission reftden shonld icftf 
to an Essay by J. R. Green, entitled "Soupers at the Eut Eod" 
(186S). It appears in " Stray Studies," second series. 
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the poorest part of our population than this distribution 
of pennyworths to all comers, and I solemnly protest — 
though it must be in vain — against the action of those 
who are about to plant this mischief among us- To feed 
the f>oor like animals, with penny-a-liners standing by to 
report how hungrily they eat, is an insult to their self- 
respect, and cannot but weaken what self-respect remains 
in them. Where relief is to be given, the better way is 
to give respectfully to the head of the family an amount 
worth giving. The religioLiS persons who dole out food 
to the very poor without regard to character are doing 
what the best and most experienced friends of the poor — 
including women of the tenderest human sympathies and 
the most ardent Christian devotion — concur in deplor- 



In the same month the St, George's (Hanover Square) 
Board of Guardians wrote to the Local Government 
Board, drawing attention to 

"the late action of the Church Extension Association 
and the Salvation Army in asking the Public to assist 
with large sums of money for the distribution of Food 
without enquiry, and for opening (so-called) Rescue 
Houses " ; 

and they urged 

" that such action can only result in attracting to London 
the idle and worthless from all parts of the country, 

besides demoralising the existing population." 

That " General " Booth was fully aware of the evils 
inherent in his relief work he made clear in a speech at 
the opening of a shelter at Clerkenwell : — 

" It was said that his remedy for all this poverty was 
only multiplying poverty and making it possible for 
employers to reduce wages lower than they now were, by 
making food and shelter cheaper. He admitted that 
there were other plans very much better than his own, 
but these better plans were a long way off, and mean- 
while the people were hungry." (Times, January 17, 
1889.) 
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It was impossible that the Charity Organisation 
Society, with their experience of the futility and mischief 
of such wholesale methods of relief should not protest. 
The nature of the movement was but poorly disguised 
by making a nominal charge for the relief, and the 
method of assembhng crowds of people to receive it, 
made it even more harmful than the doles from the 
Mansion House Fund in the preceding year. On 
January 21, 1889, a letter from Mr. Lodi entitled 
" Benevolent Trading " appeared in the Times and other 
papers. He describes the movement as " a new and 
popular form of indiscriminate relief," and points out 
that there were in London at the time three main fonns 
of it : that of the Salvation Army; that of the Church 
Extension Association, which provided trucks of hot 
food for employed and unemployed; and that of the 
so-called self-supporting dinners to children. The total 
of meals supplied in the year by these three agencies 
would amount to over thirteen millions, and the estimated 
loss on ihem to ;^9,528. It was characteristic of all three 
agencies that they were indiscriminate in their methods, 
and tended to increase the numbers relying upon 
charitable maintenance. Mr. Loch concluded his letter 
with an appeal to Mr. Booth to reconsider his methods: 

"Why should Mr. Booth forsake the better plan 
because it is a long way off? The people, he says, are 
hungry; they will be hungry if he doubled his depAtSi 
and quadrupled his meals. He is adding to the number 
of the hungry. The hunger of the mass of the people 
can only be met by their own exertions ; his system tends 
inevitably to dissuade them from exertion. ... If his 
services nave already produced good results, why should 
he adopt these new methods?" 

1')<e ;f 15.000 failed to do all that had been promised to 
the public, for two years later only three food depdts 
and five shelters had been established in London. But 
it was inevitable that so successful an appeal should lead 
to others on increasingly larger scales. In 1S89 ;f 70,000 
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was asked for. In October 1890, London was startled 
by the publication of " In Darkest England — and the 
Way Out." Public interest had just been excited over 
Mr. H, M. Stanley's story of his explorations "In 
Darkest Africa"; but the excitement was slight com- 
pared to that over the book which so skilfully adapted 
its name. Society was hypnotised into accepting all its 
statements and all its promises without question. It 
saw social problems solved by the stroke of an enchan- 
ter's wand. Destitution, drunkenness, crime, prostitu- 
tion, all were to be swept away by the new social scheme; 
and the spectre of the East End would cease once for all 
to haunt the West and to arouse it to alternating spasms 
of terror and benevolence. ;^ioo,ooo was a small price 
to pay in return for such promises, and once more money 
flowed into the coffers of the Salvation Army. 

The scheme was presented in broad and attractive 
outlines, beginning with "feeding" the outcast, and 
leading him through a network of shelters and work- 
shops, town colonies and country colonies, into indepen- 
dence and righteousness in a colony over the sea. The 
strength of it lay in recognising that influence must be 
brought to bear powerful enough to strengthen and 
change the character of the fallen. Its fatal weakness 
was in the fact that the whole super-structure was erected 
upon a basis calculated to increase the numbers of the 
destitute far more rapidly than they could afterwards be 
"saved," even had the scheme of regeneration proved 
much more effectual than it did. Nor were the prelimin- 
ary food and shelter operations necessary to the subse- 
quent process. In the existing shelters and refuges, in 
the casual wards, in the common lodging-houses, the 
Salvation Army could have found a recruiting ground for 
many more persons needing help than they could ever 
hope to deal with. As it is, twenty years' experience has 
shown that only a small fraction of those attracted by 
the food depots and shelters ever pass beyond them; 
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while the evils which were to be banished from amon^ 
us have been barely touched. 

But even the suggestion of criticism in 1890-1 was 
enough to bring down a storm of remonstrance and 
indignation. Old and respected members of the Charity 
Organisation Society wrote urging the Society to bless 
and not to curse the "General's" scheme; and when 
under pressure of appeals for advice it became necessary 
to give an opinion for or against, the Society was almost 
rent asunder by its divergent sympathies. Professor 
Huxley had been first in the field as critic and uncom- 
promising opponent of the Salvation Army; but he dealt 
rather with the irresponsibility and autocracy of its 
administration than with its methods of relief. Truth 
took up the question of its financial integrity; but those 
who looked for guidance to the Charity Organisation 
Society were becoming impatient. After two excited 
discussions at Council a letter* from Mr. Loch finally 
appeared in the Times of December i, 1890, in which he 
quietly and convincingly laid bare the exaggerations 
and pretensions of the book and its scheme, and weighed 
the chances of success against the certainty of harm. 

Those members of the Society who had been carried 
away by the outbreak of enthusiasm must soon have 
regretted their temporary aberration. The majority, no 
doubt, of the subscribers to the Fund, would hardly be 
aware of whether the scheme succeeded in doing good 
or harm ; or at best would vaguely wonder why they 
continued to hear of want and crime. But workers for 
the Charity Organisation Society could not long shut 
their eyes to a harm which far outweighed any beneficial 
results. Little more than a month had passed before 
news began to come in of how the country roads were 
swarming with vagrants " all going to London with the 
same idea of getting something from ' General ' Booth." 
Very soon, also, the shelters which were to be a refining 

* The letter was aftfrwards amplified and published togetlicr 
with papers by Mr. I). Bosanquct and Canon Dwyer. 
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influence and to save the respectable working man from 
the degradation of the common lodging-house and casual 
ward, became centres of dirt and infection, free from 
police inspection, to which the lowest class resorted more 
or less permanently, not being " passed on " through 
the reformatory agencies but often transferred to Poor 
Law institutions. In November i8gi, the Holborn 
Guardians addressed a letter to the Home Secretary 
stating that 298 men had been transferred in seven 
months in a verminous condition, and asking that the 
Salvation Army Shelters shall be inspected and regis- 
tered as common lodging-houses. 

" The Guardians wish also to call your attention to 
the fact that these shelters invite poor men from all parts 
of the country who pay a small sum per night for their 
lodging, and when their resources are exhausted, they are 
sent to the Relieving Officers of the District to be to the 
Ratepayers of this Union a very large burden which the 
Guardians consider they ought not to be called upon lo 
bear, considering the vast amount of money which is 
subscribed by the friends of the Salvation Army for the 
purpose of assisting in finding employment for those 
poor persons who apply to them for assistance." 

Similar complaints came from other Unions. That 
the Salvation Army could not possibly find employment 
for the crowds of needy persons whom it tempted into 
its shelters was a foregone conclusion ; but the scheme 
once started had to be kept going by fresh ventures and 
fresh appeals. Already in January 1891, was started 
the " Embankment " sensation. " General " Booth 
wrote to the papers to say that persons of all ages were 
passing the night upon one of the Thames Bridges. 
The Lord Mayor made enquiries of the police, and sent 
an explicit denial of the statement. Further enquiry 
showed that the persons in question were not on the 
bridge but near it, waiting for a meal and a night's 
lodging given by a neighbouring mission. As we have 
seen there was at the time much vacant accommodation 
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in Refuges and Casual Wards, so that no one need or 
did pass the night out. But the suggestion helped to 
raise a special fund to meet the winter distress by a 
distribution of food free and half-price. 

As we write the story of these years we wonder, not 
that there is still so much helpless poverty in the East 
End, but that there should be anything else. The people 
were sorely tried by recurring industrial depression, by 
the great dock strike, by severe winters; but the difficulty 
of their position was made immeasurably worse by the 
encouragement to loafers, vagrants, and unemployed 
from all over the country to swarm into the district, and 
by the discouragement to the migration of superfluous 
labour which popular philanthropy imposed upon them. 

Once more, in 1904, the Society made public protest 
against the relief work of the Salvation Army. The new 
device had been started of " free bread and soup at 
midnight for homeless men," in which even the sem- 
blance of preserving the independence of the recipients 
was abandoned. The offer of a free meal, combined no 
doubt with the hope of some further benefit, tempted 
large numbers to slay out at night instead of seeking 
the shelter of the casual wards or free refuges. In reply 
to a letter from Mr. Loch to the Times, Mr. Bramwell 
Booth maintained that this free feeding was only a 
temporary exception to their general rule due to the 
exceptional distress then prevailing; nevertheless it was 
continued for ten years, during which the nightly 
tragedy of the Embankment crowds was enacted before 
a bewildered public — one of the most cruel developments 
of sensational philanthropy which has ever been known. 
In 1913 the meals were stopped in consequence of a 
simple police regulation, and the crowds vanished as 
suddenly as they had appeared. 
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Winter Distress. — III. 
The position with regard to the " Unemployed " grew 
steadily worse during the last decade of the century. 
The three years 1887 — 1890 had been years of prosperity, 
and though there was a very severe winter in i8go-i it 

" seemed to cause less distress and was better met by the 
poor than previous visitations of a like kind. The fact 
IS encouraging. It is hoped and believed that it is a 
sign, not only of better employment, but of increasing 
thrift and self-reliance." {Charity Organisation Society 
Annual Report, 1890-1.) 

The hope was doomed to disappointment ; partly because 
of the increase of unemployment, but chiefly because of 
unwise methods of dealing with it. Even the organisa- 
tion of work at the docks, valuable as it was, resulted in 
the exclusion of many casual workers, and industrial 
depression set in which lasted until 1895. During this 
period large districts of London were completely 
demoralised. Outside the Society there was no settled 
policy for dealing with the distress arising out of 
unemployment ; in some places the Poor Law was 
expected to undertake it, in others the Vestries, in others 
again both; relief works were started and abandoned; 
Conferences and Committees succeeded each other in 
rapid succession. On the part of the unemployed them- 
selves the prevailing feeling was of the worst. Exploited 
and harassed by socialist agitators, they would accept 
work only on their own conditions, and practised an 
attitude of terrorism towards the authorities and towards 
the more respectable of their own number that made it 
impossible to carry on relief-works with even a semblance 
of discipline and industry. The Kensington surveyor, 
writing of the winter 1892-3, said :— 
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" In my own case, my home has had to be protected 
day and night, for weeKs together, owing to threats of 
mobs demanding work of a nature utterly outside the 
power or province of the Vestry to supply. . . . The 
spokesmen of deputations frankly admitted that they 
were endeavouring to make things unpleasant in the hope 
that social concessions would be wrung from tne 
authorities." 

The following extract from the Times (December 17, 
1892) will indicate some of the forces which were at work 
to aggravate the situation and increase the general 
turmoil : — 

" Tower-hill was yesterday the scene of three rival 
unemployed gatherings, an arrest, and the distribution 
of bread and soup to all those in possession of a ticket 
presented gratis by Mr. John Pearce, the managing 
directors of Pearce's Dining and Refreshment Rooms. 
The crowd which assembled was much larger than any 
of its predecessors, and at times there was a good deal 
of disorder. A large force of both the City and Metro- 
politan Police, under Chief- Inspector Vedy, were on 
special duty, and were able to prevent any serious breach 
of the peace. 

"The first of the rival organizers to arrive and take 
possession of the stone parapet facing the Tower was 
O'Keefe, who, in conjunction with Backert, formed the 
Anti-Socialist Unemployed Committee, and systematic- 
ally held opposition meetings to those arranged by the 
Unemployed Organization Committee. O'Keefe at once 
proceeded to attack the manner in which the Social 
Democratic Federation were conducting the agitation. 

" Presently the Socialist party arrived with the tickets 
for the soup and bread, which were speedily distributed 
among the men. Oldland, the paid organizer, in his 
opening remarks, said that this wsis the first of their one 
day per week meetings on Tower-hill. They meant to 
thoroughly organize the Metropolis, and provided six 
men in any district met, and formed a Committee, he was 
willing to give his services. On Monday, they started in 
Hackney, and meant to proceed in the same manner as 
they did in South London. All they had to do was to 
awaken up the sleeping Vestries and demand that 
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temporary work should be found for them. (Hear, hear.) 
" Mr. J. Hunter Watts, who was received with cheers, 
thought that the agitation was doing a vast deal of good, 
and claimed that the Social Democratic Federation had 
always been the first body to take up the unemployed 
question. They had now a strong representative com- 
mittee behind them working hard in their interests. 

"Mr. James Richmond, of the Newington Vestry, 
then proceeded to speak. He had scarcely began when a 
man in the rear of the parapet commenced to speak. The 
latter denounced in bitter language the methods and 
practices of the Socialist party, advising the genuine 
unemployed to refrain from listening to the Socialist 
speakers. Quickly several hundred persons assembled 
round the man, groaning, hissing, and hustling him. 
Inspector Vedy, seeing that if the counter-speaking were 
allowed to go on a breach of the peace was inevitable, 
ordered his men to disperse the crowd, which they did, 
amid much jeering. He then requested the creator of 
the disturbance to leave the neighbourhood. This the 
man refused to do, persisting in making use of exceed- 
ingly strong and violent language. Speedily the crowd 
again gathered round him, behaving in a very disorderly 
manner. Again they were dispersed, but, the offender 
continuing his remarks, the inspector ordered him to be 
taken into custody. A number of constables seized him, 
and only with great difficulty succeeded in conveying 
him to beething-lane Police-station, the crowd following. 
Repeated attempts were made to rescue the man from 
custody, but they were all ineffectual. 

" When order had been restored Backert mounted the 
parapet and claimed a hearing. His appearance was the 
signal for loud shouts of ' Get down,' but the chairman 
giving his permission, Backert said that Tower-hill for 
some weeks would miss him (hear, hear), as he had 
important work to do with his Committee in connexion 
with the unemployed. (' Oh.') Mr. Arnold White had 
promised to allow some of the Committee to sit with the 
Clearing House Committee, provided a properly-consti- 
tuted body was formed. He had the names of 300 
genuine unemployed, and on the Committee he had 
Messrs. Juclian, Waiie and Burroughs, the late paid 
organisers of the unemployed. (' Oh, oh.') They had 
a great work in hand, and he trusted it would end in 
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alleviating some of the distress. Although he would not 
be with tnem, he hoped they would continue their daily 
meetings on Tower-hill. Derisive laughter greeted 
Backert's remarks, and he was loudly hissed on leaving 
the parapet. . . . 

"Shortly before 3 o'clock three of Mr. Pearcc's vans 
arrived on the hill loaded with slices of bread and hot 
soup. Temporary tables were erected and the food 
distributed, Mr. Pearce personally assisting. Wwnen 
with children in their arms accompanied some of the men 
and received some of the food." 

The "Clearing House Committee" referred to in 
these speeches was an ephemeral scheme devised and 
run by Mr. Arnold White for bringing together charit- 
able donors and families of the unemployed whom the 
former were willing to support during the winter. The 
donor was to notify to the " Clearing House ** what 
charitable body or person he preferred to be his agent, 
and the function of the " Clearing House " would 
consist solely 

" in communicating the name of the willing giver to the 
clergyman, pastor, priest, rabbi, guru, moulvie, Salva- 
tionist, Charity Organisation Society Committee, or 
other spiritual or lay agency of repute already in exist- 
ence." 

A considerable amount of money was raised in this way, 
and for a few weeks the original plan was adhered to, in 
so far as it was distributed through existing agencies, 
including the Charity Organisation Society. Then the 
scheme was captured by the unemployed themselves, 
who formed Committees and appointed some of their 
number as paid agents for the distribution of the funds. 
The scheme does not seem to have survived for a second 
winter. 

Meanwhile much real distress and poverty tended to 
be lost sight of, and with few exceptions the most which 
was aimed at, was to give two or three days' work in 
the winter to as many men as possible. Only the 
Charity Organisation Society, while refusing steadily to 
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countenance the popular methods of trifling with the 
problem, made any serious attempt to assist the genuinely 
distressed to regain their hold upon industrial life. It 
is so often said that the Society gives no assistance in 
cases of utjemployment that we will give here some 
account of their relief work during these years. It was 
always directed towards establishing the recipients in 
such a position that they would not rely upon receiving 
relief in the future, and first from the Report of 1892-3 
we select the following two cases : — 

" J.E., 42, married, five children are at work. In a 
club for twenty years; worked fifteen years, on and off, 
for a firm of snip signal lamp makers, who spoke well of 
him. Both he and his wife, admittedly, had been given 
to drink at one time; but there was reason to suppose 
that they had given it up; the house was very bare and 
poor. The employers promised him work directly they 
had it to give, and the Committee made an allowance 
from February to the end of May, Visited in October 
the report is that J.E, has fairly regular work from his 
firm and there are no signs of drink. ' 

"2. A Stepney Blacksmith. The A family consisted 

of the father, mother, and eight children. He was a 
blacksmith ; the firm for whom he had worked for many 
years failed, and owing to the depression of trade in the 
East End he could get no work. The children had 
precarious and ill-paid occupation at an unhealthy trade. 
We sent them out to Canada in the early spring of 1893. 
I called on them unexpectedly on a Sunday afternoon 
and recorded my impressions as follows : ' I found them 
all as jolly as sand-boys, subscribing to a collection being 
made for the widow of an English doctor, who dira 
suddenly leaving her penniless. The transformation in 
these people, in their appearance and surroundings, is 
perfectly marvellous. I went in March to see them in 
the kennel in which they lived, in a far East slum : then 
they were pale, haggard, squalid, miserable. Now they 
all look jovial, clean, happy, respectable, and compara- 
tively plump; they have a nice, clean, tidy house, with 
all the necessaries of life, and plenty of good wholesome 
food. They say they are doing excellently." 
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In 1894-5 scarcity of employment was aggravated by 
severe frost in January and February. The Society let 
it be known that they would relieve by temporary 
allowances and otherwise men of good character whose 
distress was due to the exceptional circumstances of the 
season, and appealed for funds for the purpose. About 
jCSt^SO was received. The following accounts from 
District Committees show how the money was applied: 

"During the last two weeks of February about 130 
families were referred to us, and adequate temporary 
assistance was given to about ninety of them. The men 
were out of work through no fault of their own, and a few 
weeks had been sufficient to exhaust their resources. As 
far as possible we assured ourselves in each case that the 
family applying was respectable and steady, and the 
breadwinner likely to return to work when the thaw came; 
in all such cases a temporary allowance was then granted, 
proportioned to the number of children to be kept. The 
average amount given in each case was about 35s., cover- 
ing a period usually of three or four weeks ; and in several 
instances the family were also helped on the man's return 
to work by the redemption of pledge of tools or articles 
of clothing- which thev had been obliged to " put away " 
before applying for help. A large number of the men 
had never had to ask for "chanty" before; and the relief 
was given as far as possible in the way least likely to 
degrade or pauperise them. In all cases of urgent need, 
where there was evidence of good character, relief was 
given on the day it was asked for. In the cases in which 
assistance was not granted, it was withheld either because 
the family were alreadv receivingf Poor Law relief or 
were more suitable for relief at the hands of the Guardians 
than for charitable help," 

Another Committee gave the following specimen cases 
assisted as cases of exceptional distress : — 

" W.F.. waterside labourer, 20, wife and two children; 
good character, and member of the Phoenix, thoug'h no 
sick club. Allowance made some weeks till in wanric 
again." 

" H.P., 'puller down,' 50, wife and two dependent 
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children ; had worked 36 years for one firm where he had 
a good character; had been out of work for some time 
previous to the frost, and had also met with an accident. 
Allowance made for some weeks till work began again." 

The reasons why the Society preferred thus dealing 
with case by case and distrusted the policy of relief 
works or wholesale charity were well put by Mr. Mackay 
writing in the Charity Organisation Review in 1894 : — 

". . . the unemployed are drawn from the lower fringe 
of a great variety of trades and from a great variety of 
places. Their numbers are augmented by elements 
which exist in all large towns — those who rarely work at 
any time, preferring to live on charity and on the earnings 
of their wives, and by the criminal classes. Sound 
policy would urge that no effort should be spared 10 
prevent the unemployed from being concentrated in one 
place, and from being mixed up with the deteriorating 
elements last mentioned. If these men are, as we hope, 
to be got back into the ranks of industrial society, they 
must return by the same door by which they went out. 
Two or three must find employment here, two or three in 
another place, until all are absorbed. If a trade is hope- 
lessly decayed, it is essential that those who formerly 
worked at it shall find other kinds of employment. 

" But what is the policy which Mr. Hardie and others 
in all parts of the country invite us to follow? There is 
a re-iterated demand for relief-works. The hopes of the 
unemployed are already concentrated by this agitation 
on one particular exit, namely, vestry or parish relief- 
works. The idea has not been discouraged by a certain 
Local Government Board circular, for political exigency 
has; obliged successive Presidents of the Board to hold 
out hof>es which, to say the very least, are delusive. The 
result is a congestion of labour under conditions which 
defy any improvement." 

This, then, was the position of the Society, to which 
it had won through hardly-earned experience, and which 
it justified by its daily labours amongst the poor in 
every district in London. At the same time, it was 
always ready to enter into consultation with others, and 
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even to assist in any experiment which had an element 
of hopefulness in it. 

For instance, in 1S92, a Committee had been fonned 
at Toynbee Hall, on which the Charity Organisation 
Society had been represented by its Chairman, its 
Secretary and one other. As this Committee reported 
in favour of supplying work through the municipal 
authorities these three members resigned and made their 
protest in the Times, urging that any work provided 
should be in the nature of test work and provided by 
voluntary bodies. 

But in the same year a Conference was summoned at 
the Mansion House, which resulted in a scheme in which 
the Charity Organisation Society co-operated heartily. 
A Committee was formed, to which the London County 
Council handed over a piece of land on their Abbey 
Mills estate at Stratford. Men were to be employed 
upon it and assisted out of charitable funds to regain a 
footing of permanent independence. The ground was 
to be prepared for allotments, and from this point of view 
the scheme might be dismissed at once as a ludicrous 
failure, for all that was achieved was to skin off the top 
spit of land which alone is of any value to the cultivator. 
From the point of view of the men, however, it was 
slightly more successful. Two hundred and fifty-three 
men were set to work for about two weeks each, and of 
these it was found possible to give more or less effectual 
assistance to a small proportion; 13, for instance, were 
emigrated, 2 were migrated, 8 were "set up in business," 
7 were placed on the B list at the docks. In short, the 
"top spit" was skinned off; the rest remained uncul- 
tivable. The Board of Trade, reporting on the scheme 
as one of the best and most careful of "agencies and 
methods for dealing with the unemployed " said : — 

"As a plan for effecting a permanent cure of the evils 
from which they suffered it failed — as indeed any scheme 
must fail in a large proportion of cases. These men were 
of the class who are always in chronic poverty. They 
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were taken up, relieved, and dropped again, most of them 
in much the same position as at the beginning." 
The cost of the experiment was about i^i,300, and the 
Charity Organisation Society had lent one of its most 
valued and experienced officials, Mr. Toynbee, who had 
given his whole time and energy in the endeavour to 
make it a success. The same expenditure applied on 
the Society's methods without any scheme of " employ- 
ment " would have served to assist a far larger number 
of cases; and when the work was continued in the 
ensuing winter the Society withdrew from it. 

In October and November 1893, Mr. Loch wrote a 
series of letters to the Times strongly deprecating the 
system of rehef-work which had taken root in London. 
In October also another Mansion House Conference was 
summoned, which appointed a Committee "to investi- 
gate the existence of distress in London owing to lack 
of employment, and to consider the best means of dealing 
with it and to report in a month." This Committee, on 
which again the Society was well represented, issued its 
Report in two months. It deprecated relief works as 
perpetuating and aggravating the evil ; urged that needed 
assistance should be given by the Poor Law on the one 
hand and voluntary agencies on the other, and requested 
the Lord Mayor to appeal for liberal assistance to exist- 
ing Metropolitan Charities, such as would enable local 
agencies to deal with the distress locally. 

The Report was very ill received by the public. It 
ran counter to the fashion of the day which placed 
implicit faith in the relief-works which are to-day con- 
demned by all schools of philanthropists. Moreover, 
even by the more enlightened it was regarded as very 
impolitic^" it might promote anarchy and the firing of 
bombs." Canon Barnett said it " might have been 
fitting ten years ago," but was inexcusable " when better 
education had enlarged the hofies of the poor." Minis- 
ters of religion and journalists combined to pour abuse 
upon the Society, and more especially upon its Secretary, 
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as if they were responsible for the failures which they 
pointed out. The work at Abbey Mills was resumed, 
similar experiments were made at Poplar and West Ham, 
a part of Mill Bank prison was handed over to the 
unemployed to destroy. For ten years longer London 
was given up to the policy of casual relief-works, and 
trained an ever-increasing horde to rely upon anything 
rather than their own foresight and energy. Winter by 
winter first the Vestries and then the Borough Coundb 
were harassed and bullied into wasting the money of 
the ratepayers upon demoralised mobs of men who would 
neither do a fair day's work themselves nor allow others 
to do one. Boards of Guardians also were subjected to 
the same methods of terrorism, and pauperism and Poor 
Law expenditure increased steadily and rapidly. The 
newspapers also discovered that the situation could be 
exploited to form an excellent advertisement, and by the 
beginning of the new century had become a factor to 
be reckoned with. The Poor Law Report of 1909 writes 
on this subject : — 

" At West Ham in 100.^-4 some ;£'2o,ooo was raised 
by newspapers and distributed to the unemployed. . . . 
It is alleged that the knowledge that this money was 
mis-spent operated subsequently to the detriment of the 
Distress Committee in collecting voluntary subscriptions. 
Another newspaper in London collected some thousands 
of pounds, which were distributed among a few thousands 
of the unemployed as wages for doles of from one to three 
days' work; thus affording another instance of the 
mistaken endeavour to cure casual labour homoeopathic- 
ally. Casual labour was also the chief form of as.sistance 
given bv another Press fund, as to which we had evidence 
which convinced us that a genuine attempt was made to 
administer the fund on sound lines. The organiser d 
yet another great Press fund ?ave it in evidence before 
us that, except as regards emigration the methods of help 
employed bv the fund had been unsatisfactory. ... In 
the end we were informed by two competent witnesses, 
there was indiscriminate giving of relief to such a degfft 
that it tended rather to the aggravation of the trouble 
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than to any reduction of it." (Majority Report, Part 
VI, ch. 3.) 

In 1901-2 London was startled by the processions of 
the " unemployed," which if they served no other 
purpose at least brought home to the more thoughtful 
spectator the difficulty of the problem. From this time 
'orward it began to be realised more fully how large a 
part was played by the "unemployable"; and preven- 
tive measures began to be discussed. The position is 
described in the following extract from the Annual 
Report of the Charity Organisation Society 1902-3; — 

"The processions of the unemployed, referred to in 
the last Annual Report of the Council, led to much 
subsequent discussion. Drawn together as they were 
by various funds and by the expectation of public alms, 
they afforded an obfect lesson of the distress which was 
prevalent amongst the less capable part of the population. 
The miserable appearance of a large proportion of them 
aroused, as was natural, great sympathy. It aroused 
also, in the minds of some, considerable apprehension as 
to the future condition of the industrial population of the 
country. It was clear, as was first suggested in a letter 
to the Times, written by the Secretary of the Council, that 
the problem of the 'unemployable' was even more serious 
than that of the ' unemployed," This is a problem that 
calls for preventive measures, and Mr, Loch's letters in 
the Time!: were followed by a series of special meetings 
of the Council, at which papers were read by competent 
authorities on such subjects as apprenticeship, industrial 
partnership, acricultural employment, emigration, etc. 
These papers are being published in a volume, entitled 
' Methods of Social Advance,' . . . With regard to these 
processions if is true we have had nothing of the kind 
this winter. An Act of Parliament has been passed 
which will probablv prevent their repetition. But the 
evil is still there, and it is perhaps, in some ways, good 
that the public .■should have been reminded of its exist- 
ence. There has been much talk of ' exceptional * 
distress, but there is nothing really exceptional in 
temporary depression of trade, which will always have 
its fluctuations. The real truth is that this distress is 
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chronic amongst us, and that it will continue to be so 
unless and until we adopt the right means for its 
prevention . ' ' 

At last, in December 1902, an attempt began to bring 
some order into chaos. The London County CouncU 
convened a Conference on the subject of lack of employ- 
ment in London, which suggested some of the conditions 
which should attend relief-works in connection with the 
Borough Councils, It is significant of the mischief 
which had been ^oing on that it urged the necessity of 
avoiding ilie present targe and periodic influx of labour 
from all over the country. The operative part of its 
suggestions were that the local authorities should be 
prepared with schemes of public work which might 
usefully be carried out during periods of distress, and 
that they should co-operate with Boards of Guardians. 

These suggestions, as offering the basis for some sort 
of organisation, were welcomed by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and at the beginning of 1903 it was engaged 
in some of the most difficult districts in arranging 
" Unemployed Committees, representative of Borough 
Councils, Boards of Guardians and Voluntary Chari- 
ties." 

Then came Mr. Long's scheme for " Joint Com- 
mittees " in each Borough, with a Central Committee 
to act as controller and to receive funds " of a charitable 
or other character," and to re-distribute them to the Joint 
Committees, Of this scheme the Society wrote that 

" thev appreciate very highly the proposals made by 
Mr. Long for the co-operation of all agencies that are 
likely to be engaged in the relief of exceptional distress, 
if it should arise. , . . they recognise fully that the fact 
that the President of the Local Government Board has 
submitted for general consideration a scheme for drawing 
together all the responsible agencies which are likely to 
have to deal with distress, marks a very great advance 
in that organisation of relief which they believe to be 
indispensable to the well-being of the great mass of the 
people." 
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These words occur in a Report on " The Relief of 
Distress due to want of Employment" issued by a 
Special Committee appointed by the Society in May 
1904. The Committee had taken much important and 
interesting evidence on the existing situation, and its 
Report with the Minutes of Evidence form an indispen- 
sable contemporary document to students of the question. 
It recommends the formation of Joint Committees, which 
members of the Chanty Organisation Society should be 
urged to join, and which should refer better class men 
to a central body undertaking to provide employment 
relief " on lines similar to those adopted by the Mansion 
House Committee last year," Lower class men should 
be referred to the Guardians, It also recommended that 
Borough Councils should not undertake to provide relief 
work, that Boards of Guardians should have some means 
of providing temporary employment relief such as might 
be afforded by the acquisition of open land or farms, that 
there should be increased powers of dealing with " ins 
and outs," and that there should be an official enquiry 
into the growth of pauperism. This last recommenda- 
tion had been given effect to by the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of 
Distress before the Report was issued. 

The scheme of the Mansion House Committee referred 
to above needs some explanation. For years past there 
had been a growing opinion in favour of Labour 
Colonies. It first found expression in the Report of a 
Sub-commitiee appointed by the Mansion House Con- 
ference of 1887 to report upon proposals for forming 
agricultural colonies for the unemployed. This Com- 
mittee had before it more especially a scheme drawn up 
by the Rev. H. Mills, Hon. Sec. of the Home Colonisa- 
tion Society, a proposal by Canon Barnett that a colony 
should be organised as a new development of the Poor 
Law machinery, and a report on the Dutch Labour 
Colonies which had been prepared for the Charity 
Organisation Society by Mr. H. G. Willink,a prominent 
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member of the Society. The Committee reported in 
favour of an experimental colony worked by private 
charity in co-operation with the Poor Law, and with the 
object of affording training rather than of giving employ- 
ment. A scheme for such a colony was set out in 
considerable detail. 

Since that time several colonies had been started ; e.g., 
at Hadleigh, at Lingfield, at Shenstone, and at Osea 
Island ; and they were largely utilised in the winter 
1903-4 under a scheme devised by a new Mansion House 
Conference. A Fund was raised of some ;^50,ooo with 
which to provide work for men " with established 
homes," the conditions being that beads of families 
should be employed in the country without returning 
home for a fortnight, and that while they were away relief 
should be given to their families. For this purpose the 
men were boarded out in one or another of the colonies 
and paid for at the rate of 10/6 a week. It was a very 
expensive method of assisting, but a distinct improve- 
ment upon "Vestry relief-work," as being "more 
disciplinary, more continuous, and mote sufficient.' 
Mr. L.och, writing to the Times in 1903, says: — 

" The experiment is in some degree novel, and it may 
justify itself in spite of the dismal record of past experi- 
ments in relief employment." 

He urges, however, that it must be supplemented by 
organisation in the districts by means of Borough 
Committees, The Report of the Poor Law Commission 

([909) says: — 

" Subsequent inquiries showed that only 26 per cent. 
of the men helped had obtained more or less regular 
employment, the remaining 74 per cent, having lapsed 
into casual labour or obtained no employment at all," 

In welrnming Mr. Long's proposals the Society had 
urj^ed that any moneys required to provide employment 
relief should be furnished from charitable sources only. 
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The failure to comply with this suggestion, coupled with 
the paying of Trade Union wages for very inferior work, 
led to great difficulties in raising sufficient funds. No 
lesson has been more clearly taught by experience than 
that voluntary charity avoids objects for which the rates 
can be drawn upon. The ratepayers also began to 
protest against the burden, and to urge that it should 
be transferred to the Treasury; and thus the way was 
prepared for the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. 

By this Act twenfy-nine " Distress Committees" and 
a "Central Body" were established in L^ondon. The 
Distress Committees were to take applications, make 
enquiries, and find work if they could; but the provision 
of work was to be by the Central Body only. As regards 
expenditure the Act was another attempt to combine 
voluntary aid with rale aid. Before it was passed Mr. 
Loch had written t<? the Times urging the danger of 
starting a new rate-aided organisation for one form of 
relief, and pointing out that the new halfpenny rate 
would be quite insufficient to supersede the employment 
relief being given by the Borough Councils, while the 
expected large voluntary contributions were unlikely to 
be forthcoming. 

These views were fully justified by what followed. 
In the first winter the Distress Committees were financed 
by a Fund raised in the name of the Queen; in the 
second winter it was found necessary to have recourse 
to a grant from the Treasury of ;^20o,ooo; and this 
grant, raised to ^^300,000, has been continued ever since. 

Like Mr. Long's proposals the Act was an attempt to 
bring order into chaos. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in giving 
evidence before the Poor Law Commission, said : — 

" The situation was quite accurately summed up in a 
Report issued by the Charity Organisation Society in 
1904, in which it said, ' There are at present two public 
relief agencies in the field^the Poor Law Guardians 
under the Local Government Board, and the Borough 
Councils, who have a free hand.' That was the situation 
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the Government had to deal with, and the question wast 
what was the best way to deal with it." 

Unfortunately, the Government, with the best inten- 
tions, only succeeded in adding a third authority to the 
two already existing ; and the Poor Law Commission in 
1909 said : — 

" In so far, however, as the Act perpetuated the system 
of relief-works, in so far as it assumed that the chief 
problem of unemployment was furnished by the capable 
workmen as distinguished from the incapable, and so far 
as it added yet another authority to the medley of 
organisations already dealing with the unemployed, the 
Act seems to have been doomed from the outset to failure 
administratively, and to failure as a remedy for the evils 
against which it was designed," 

The Commission recommended that the Act should be 
discontinued. It was passed for three years only in the 
first instance, but though its futility and even harmful- 
ness have been widely recognised, it has been renewed 
every year without discussion. 

The policy of the Charity Organisation Society with 
regard to Distress Committees was, as with other 
unwelcome institutions, to accept them when inevitable 
and to make them as successful as might be. The 
demands upon the assistance of District Committees 
were very heavy at first, owing to the great expectations 
aroused by the Act. We may illustrate their work by 
that of the Kensington Committee, which was requested 
by the local Distress Committee to make the necessary 
enquiries concerning all applicants. This it undertook 
to do, and the number who rushed to apply was very 
great, rising in the first winter'to 1,518, 

" We promptly took measures to carry out efficiently 
the work we had undertaken — engaging extra Inquiry 
Officers, and securing the assistance of trained volunteer 
workers, who gave invaluable aid in office and inquiry 
work and in the distribution of relief. We also issued 
an appeal for a Winter Distress Fund, which was gener- 
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ously responded to, and further subscriptions would 
doubtless have been forthcoming if required, but the 
necessity for renewing the appeal was prevented by the 
kind and timely action of the Vicar of Kensington, who 
placed in our hands the proceeds of a special offertory, 
amounting to ;£292. 6s. gd, , . . Most of the applicants 
to the Distress Committees were persuaded that some- 
thing must certainly be done for them, and those who 
were found unsuitable for employment under the Act 
applied eagerly for pecuniary relief. Also, many of 
those who were selected for employment had to wait for 
some time for work to be found for them, or needed 
clothes or tools, or help for the wife or family till the 
husband could draw his first wages; and every one of 
these applications was carefully considered, . . . Some 
instances have come under our notice of men who have 
actually refused work they might have had, because they 
wished"^ to be ready to goto the labour colony at Hollesley 
Bay if the chance should offer." {Annual Report, 
1905-6-) 

The co-operation was almost as close in St. Marylebone, 
where the Hon. Secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Committee was a member both of the local Distress 
Committee and of the Central Unemployed Body; while 
a student of the School of Sociology, who had been 
trained in a Charity Organisation Office, undertook 
much of the work of inquiry assisted by a considerable 
number of Charity Organisation Society workers at the 
Town Hall. The general situation is described in the 
Annual Report of Council for 1905-6 : — 

" In all parts of London the local Committees of the 
Society have directly or indirectly felt the stress of the 
burden imposed by a new and experimental statutory 
provision for the relief of the unemployed, and U is only 
natural that they should seriously, and even jealously, 
count the cost in relation to their normal and permanent 
endeavours to promote a better organisation of charity 
and improve the condition of the poor. While fully 
sympathising with the obvious good intentions of the 
authorities responsible for the Unemployed Workmen 
Act (1905), as they have evidenced by their loyal co- 
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operation in carrying out its provision, they are confirmed 
in the conclusion expressed by the Stepney Committee 
that ' the chief cause of unemployment is the prevalence 
of casual labour, and that the simple offer of work is a 
purely temporary expedient which does not touch the 
real issue." " 

The great fact which was being gradually established by 
accumulated experience and enquiry, was the predomi- 
nant influence of Casual Labour as a factor in Unem- 
ployment. The search for a remedy at that time seemed 
almost hopeless, but in 1904 the Society appointed a 
Special Committee 

" to inquire and report whether by modification of exist- 
ing methods of engagement, contract, and remuneration, 
especially in the case Qf unskilled labour, industry may 
not be organised on some more stable and beneficial 
conditions than now prevail." 

The Committee* had before them a large amount of 
detailed information about the class of labour in question, 
including the dossiers of 4,000 applicants to the West 
Ham Distress Committee in 1905-6, whose position had 
been recorded by the Charity Organisation Society; of 
1,702 applicants to the Stepney Distress Committee in 
the same year; and of smaller numbers from other 
districts. The analysis of these in the final Report gives 
a vivid and reliable picture of the main elements in the 
army of the London "Unemployed." 

Evidence moreoverwas taken from persons experienced 
in dealing with casual labour, both in the building trades 
and at the docks, and from representatives of firms which 
worked systems of profit sharing; while the Report 

• It consisted of Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B. (Chairman), Mr. 
W. W. Bruce, Mr. Cecil Chapman, Mr. Bailward, Mr. J. J. Dent, 
Mr. J. Parsons, Mr. D. M. Watson, Mr. E. Aves, Mr. John Canrie, 
Mr. H. R. Maynard, Mr. T. Mackay, Mr. E. J. Howarth. Mr. 
Ix)ch and Mr. W. H. Beveridge (followed by Mr. C. J. Hamilton) 
acted as Secretaries. 
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included accounts of various altempts to meet the 
difficulties both at home and abroad. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Committee are so sugges- 
tive of the course subsequently taken by public opinion 
and by legislators that it is interesting to quote them in 
full :— 

" 1. The Committee is of opinion that the system of 
irregular employment and the daily payment of unskilled 
workmen is largely responsible for the poverty and 
unthriftiness so commonly found in this class. 

" 2. The Committee believes that lasting improvement 
can be effected by the organisation ol ihe demand for 
and supply of workmen, so as to increase the extent of 
the market for labour, and of the mobility of workmen 
within it. 

"3. With this end in view, the Committee recommends 
that conferences should be arranged to consider, more 
especially in the case of the building trade and of employ- 
ment at the docks and wharves, the best form of such 
organisation. 

" 4, The Committee, recognising that employment 
cannot be rendered wholly regular over a series of years, 
or even for one year, emphasise the need for extended 
organisation of societies for mutual thrift on the prin- 
ciples of insurance for the purpose of enabling labour to 
meet industrial risks. 

" 5. The Committee would draw attention to the neces- 
sity for securing a large measure of industrial training 
to boys and girls during the years immediately after 
leaving the elementary schools, in occupations likely to 
lead to permanent employment in after life; and, also, 
for assisting and encouraging parents to make a wise 
choice in selecting the occupations of their children, 

"6. With regard to the bearing of co-operation and 
profit-sharing on employment, we are unable to satisfy 
ourselves that the use of these methods has a direct effect 
in increasing the regularity of employmenl. It may, 
however, in our opinion be fairly inferred that these 
methods have a valuable indirect effect in this direction, 
through the favourable influences thus exerted upon the 
character and condition of the workers." 
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In 1908-9 there was a recrudescence of agitation for 
the relief of the unemployed. Times were bad, and the 
Distress Committees had fallen into the background as 
mere palliatives of the evil. There was an outcry for 
special funds to be raised, and in four districts this was 
done — Kensington, Chelsea, Hampstead and Islington. 
The moneywas distributed by representative Committees, 
and it was generally felt that the work was done with 
much more discretion and sobriety than on many 
previous occasions. 

Though not belonging strictly to our subject of Winter 
Distress we may note here two memorable strikes of 
191 1-12 which gave rise to special relief-work in London. 
The first was the great coal strike, and as the sufferers in 
London were not themselves participators in the strike 
there could be no hesitation about giving assistance 
where it was needed. The cases proved, however, to be 
comparatively few, and of a large sum of money sent 
unasked to the Society nearly half was forwarded, with 
the approval of the donors, to provincial towns. In two 
districts in London, North Lambeth and Vauxhall, cases 
of distress in connection with particular trades were more 
numerous, and in these districts Special Committees 
were formed to deal with the distress. 

With regard to the Dock strike the position was much 
more difficult, as to support the strikers meant to support 
the strike. The following extract describes the action 
of the Society : — 

"The Dock Strike affected parts of London very 
seriously, Poplar, South West Ham, and Rotherhithe. 
It began at the end of May and continued till the end of 
July. The resolution of the Council passed in 1890, in 
regard lo tlie Society assisting strikers, lays it down as a 
principle that the District Committees of the Society 
should not interfere between employers and employed, 
and therefore should not give charitable assistance to men 
on strike or their families. With cases in which the 
distress is the indirect result of a strike, the District 
Committee should deal on the ordinary principles of the 
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Society. The story of the administration of the relief is, 
in the main, deplorable. Funds were raised in many 
quarters and administered in excitement and at haphazard 
by persons inexperienced in matters of this kind, repre- 
senting political and other interests and unwilling to 
accept the leadership of those who were trained or accus- 
tomed to the work of relief. Subsequently the question 
of the Society's action in the relief of strikers was 
discussed again. But, while the difficulties of the 
position were fully admitted, it was decided to adhere to 
the principle of neutrality adopted by the resolution of 
1890. It was conceded, however, that District Com- 
mittees, if they had the opportunity, should advise those 
who desired to assist strikers or their families as to the 
best method of administering relief money, while after 
the conclusion of the strike, they should participate in the 
administration of funds for the relief of those who had 
struck and their families, if there was a possibility of 
securing good management." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Voting Charities. 

From time to time the Society has plunged boldly into 
a wasps' nest, and has suffered accordingly ; and perhaps 
it never stirred up a more virulent swarm of enemies than 
when it approached the question of the Voting' Charities, 
Really the Society itself did little more than consider the 
system, and deprecate the abuses connected with it ; but 
Sir Charles Trevelyan carried on a vigorous propaganda 
in favour of its abolition, and there is no doubt that he 
was supported by the Council. In May 1872, he read a 
statement to the Council describing the present situation 
at the Royal Hospital for fncurables, the subscribers to 
which institution had already been approached by Mr. 
Henry Carr. The following is the summary : — 

" The pensions allowed last year were ;£'5.367. Tliere 
were 272 applicants for pensions, and two elections per 
annum to be canvassed for. I have made some enquiry 
as to the cost of canvassing, and I am satisfied that it 
must not be put less than ;^io per canvass to do any 
good, exclusive of purchase of votes. If taken at ;£'io 
for two elections per annum, the expenditure would be 
;^5.440 per annum, or more than the pensions to be 
(gained; but suppose (here are many on the list, as Mr. 
Bunting suggests, pitiable cases of lingering with 
scarcely any advance in position; cases without friends; 
cases unable to pay the requisite j^io per election; and 
supposing these cases to reduce the average expenditure 
on printing, postage, and other canvassing expenditure 
f*^ £5 psr head per election, even then there will be a 
dead loss expenditure of ;^2,720 per annum spent in 
endeavouring to gain jC5<3^7- ■ ■ ■ Excepting what is 
actually subscribed to the funds of the Institution, the 
whole of this money, time and labour, fruitlessly bestowed 
twice a year on about three hundred contested elections^ 
370 
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by which the victory is secured, not for the most 
distressed, but for the most powerfully backed candidates, 
is lost to true charity. . . . Another point of view is the 
effect produced upon the subscribers. The great 
majority, who wish only to do their charity simply and 
quietly, feel a strong distaste for the fuss and excitement 
of these constantly recurring contested elections, while 
those who set any value upon their time think it hard 
that they should be so heavily mulcted of it for attempt- 
ing to assist an unfortunate fellow -creature. On the 
other hand, those who love this sort of thing, as games 
of skill and chance, racing, betting and gambling are 
loved, and who speak with exaltation of ' placing their 
candidate at the head of the poll,' ought, in justice to 
those whom they are enabled to persecute, if not also tor 
their own good, to be deprived of the morbid enjoyment." 

On May 8th a resolution was carried in Council : — 
" That in the opinion of Council, the system of 
periodical contested elections by the whole body of 
subscribers is open to much objection in its application 
to hospitals and orphanages, and that it would be more 
conducive to the object of such institutions if the selection 
of the persons to be benefited were made, after full inves- 
tigation of comparative claims, by a Committee elected 
according to such conditions as would secure a real 
representation of subscribers." 

The statement prepared by Sir C- Trevelyan, and the 
proceedings of Council, were reprinted in pamphlet form 
and widely circulated, with the result that subscribers to 
several of the Voting Charities, including the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, began to enquire seriously into 
the matter. Oddly enough it seems to have been not 
the subscribers, whose interests were supposed to be 
involved in the maintenance of the system, but the 
managers and officials of the various charities, who made 
most outcry against criticism. As a result of an enquiry 
by the Committee of the Royal Hospital for Incurables 
it was found that more than five-sixths of the subscribers 
who replied were in favour of abandoning the voting 
system in favour of selection as recommended by the 
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Charity Organisation Society. On the other hand, the 
following resentful letter from the Secretary to an insti- 
tution " well managed in other respects," in answer to a 
subscriSer's plea for the abolition of the system well 
illustrates the attitude adopted by the officials : — 

" I am sorry to lose your subscription, especially tinder 
the circumstances mentioned in your note. The Charity 
Org-anisation Society had better keep to the work they 
first proposed to do, and not interfere with our charitable 
institutions as they are now doing. If the Governors of 
our Charity see reason for a change, they will very soon 
make it, as all we do is above board and reported at the 
Annual Meeting, . . . We should all be glad to do 
without the annual dinner, and receive the children with- 
out canvassing, or even voting; but what of the funds? 
Take your own case as an example. You never con- 
tributed to our funds until you had a case, and then you 
looked well after the votes. . . ." 

The Charity Organisation Society, having taken the 
first unpopular step, then stood aside; and the next step 
was taken by Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, who, as Lord 
Mayor, convened a meeting of the managers of the 
principal Voting Charities in October 1873. The resolu- 
tions submitted to the meeting were not directed to 
abolishing the system, but merely to checking some of 
its worst evils. The opposition was fierce, its arguments 
singularly feeble. Canvassing for votes was supported 
on the ground that 

" It took the widow out of her solitan' grief." . . . 
" It was true the widow was put to much expense, but 
no great object was achieved without cost and trouble. 
. . . The widow going about among the subscribers 
made the institution known in that way, and great good 
resulted therefrom." 

The strongest argument was put by a speaker who 
quoted the case of a charity which had raised its income 
from ;C500 or ;£'6oo a year to j^3,ooo or ;£'4,ooo by 
adopting the voting system. This speaker moved an 
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amendment to the resolution, expressing confidence in 
the great Voting Charities and asking them to continue 
their management on the present principles, and this 
amendment was adopted by a large majority. The 
meeting is described as having been unusually turbulent, 
and all that was gained by it was the subsequent appoint- 
ment of a Committee to promote reform by collecting 
and circulating information as to improvements in the 
existing system,* Early in 1874 this Committee formed 
itself into the Charity Voting Reform Association, 
under very influential patronage, including that of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Miss Nightingale. At their first annual 
Meeting the Association numbered nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers, most of whom were subscribers to the Voting 
Charities. Sir Rutherford Alcock, after referring to a 
Society where one candidate, 81 years of age, was 
making the eighteenth application, while several from 
72 to 75 were making their fourteenth to fifteenth appli- 
cation, made the following appropriate quotation from 
Spenser: — 

" Full little knowest thou that hast not tried. 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide : 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne." 
This Association, which is perhaps the first of many 
which have had their origin in the Charity Organisation 
Society, still exists and carries on its campaign. The 
alternative method to the voting system is " that adopted 
' The Managers of the Voting Charities themselves held a 
meeting later, but detertnined not to recommend any change. 
The elTect of its share in the movement upon the Charity Organ- 
isation Society is illustrated by a letter from Mr. Homsby 
Wright (November 3, 1873), in which he says : " I am afraid 
the odium attaching to our conduct in this matter will play 
'Old Gooseberry" with our Marylebone prospects. My personal 
friends arc withdrawing their subscriptions and there are signs 
of an approaching total secession of the Christ Chapel body from 
all connexion with us — not perhaps wholly on this account — 
but largely so." 
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in most charitable institutions, which entrust the selec- 
tion of candidates to a Committee of Management," In 
a paper issued in igi2 it states that no Charitable Insti- 
tution founded within the last forty years has adopted 
the voting system, while in recent years twelve important 
institutions have discarded it; eight other institutions 
have abolished canvassing and many more have done 
away with Public Polling and its attendant evils. 

Nevertheless, the system is far from defunct. Even 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables, the first institution 
to raise the question, still clings to it. 

City Parochial Charities. 
The administration of the Parochial Charities had 
long been an occasion for scandal, and a stumbling block 
in the way of reform both of charity and of Poor Law. 
For years members of the Society, notably Sir C. 
Trevelyan, had been urging the need for reform. The 
Bishop of London had reported on the subject; the 
London School Board, through its Educational Endow- 
ments Committee, took the question up in 1879, contend- 
ing that from ;^50,000 to ^^56,000 a year was practically 
wasted and ought to be applied to Secondary Education ; 
finalty a Royal Commission was appointed and reported 
in 1880. Their Report showed that there were some 
1,330 Parochial Charities under the care of 106 Vestries, 
within the City of London proper. The peculiarity of 
the situation lay not only in the number of the endow- 
ments, but in their largely and continuously increasing 
value, combined with the steadily decreasing number of 
those entitled to participate in them. In round numbers 
the income was ;^ioo,ooo, increasing at the rate of nearly 
^3,000 a year, while the population of the city was about 
70,000, decreasing at the rate of nearly 3,000 a year. 
The Commission recommended the appointment of a 
temporary Commission to examine into all the Charities 
and determine how they should be applied, to be followed 
by a permanent Central Board for their administration. 
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Then followed a three years' struggle between the 
advocates of reform attempting to get legislation ; and 
its opponents, backed by a powerful city interest, 
determined to place every obstacle in their way. 

The need for reform from the point of view of Charity 
Organisation was well expressed at Council in December 
1880, by the Rev. R. H. Haddon, who moved that a 
communication from the Society be made to Her 
Majesty's Government, asking for an early rearrange- 
ment of the City Parochial Charities. He described the 
purposes to which they were then applied: — 

" In the first place, a sum of jC30»ckx) was spent in 
direct doles to what were called the poor of the City in 
the shape of bread, money and clothes . . . ;^2,ooo went 
in apprenticing, and much of that he held was practically 
wasted . . . X^io,ooo was spent, even more unjustifiably, 
in paying poor rates; some of the money was spent for 
testimonials, for wine, and in 'vestry entertainments'; 
and ;^i8,ooo was spent for education, at an extravagant 
rate, in schools some of which were not under Govern- 
ment inspection. . . . Moreover, with all this money 
available, the rate and cost of pauperism in the City were 
proverbially high in comparison with those in neighbour- 
ing Unions." 

The suggestion was accepted and a Committee was 
appointed to draw up a statement, consisting of the Rev. 
R. H. Haddon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Mr. E. Bond, 
Mr. A. H. Hill, Sir C. Trevelyan and Mr. W. Forsyth. 
The statement took the form of a summary of the situa- 
tion, and suggested two broad principles upon which 
legislation dealing with it might proceed : i. That when 
a parish is found to have substantially no resident poor, 
the objects of gifts for that parish must be sought over 
a wider area. 2. That the Trustees or Governing Bodies 
of the endowments should be taken from an area com- 
mensurate with the area of the recipients. It also 
recommended the appointment of temporary Commis- 
sioners as recommended by the Royal Commission. 
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This statement was submitted to the Home Secretary, 
upon whom a deputation from the Society subsequently 
waited, to urge the pressing need for reform. Two 
public meetings were also held by the Society in order 
to bring the facts before the public, and more especially 
before the working classes. That the influence thus 
exerted was important and valued was recognised by 
Mr. James Bryce, M.P., who, speaking at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in May 1881 : — 

" desired to take the opportunity of expressing, on the 
part of those members of the House of Commons who 
had taken up the question, and brought in a Bill dealing 
with it, their indebtedness to the Society for the public 
service which had been done by calling attention to this 
subject." 

At a subsequent Conference convened by the Society 
and consisting of members of Parliament and of the 
Sclioot Board and others, Mr. Bryce explained the 
nature of a Bill which he proposed to introduce into 
Parliament. It provided for the appointment of the 
temporary Commission, for the enlargement of area, for 
the promotion of secondary education, and for the 
provision of museums, free libraries, art collections, 
recreation grounds, open spaces, etc. Incidentally he 
expressed the opinion that the working classes were 
deeply interested in the matter, and that their thanks 
were due to the Charity Organisation Society. It is 
noteworthy that this Bill embodies the view strongly 
expressed by Mr, Albert Pell in a memorandum attached 
to the Report of the Commission, that these Charities 
should not be used to supply "articles of first necessity,'* 
i.e., food, clothing, shelter, etc. A somewhat wider 
sphere was suggested by Sir C, Trevelyan, who wrote 
to the Times in June 1881, advocating their application 
to education, provision for the aged and infirm, the 
promotion of provident institutions and provision of 
open spaces. 
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Mr. Bryce's Bill was talked out at the second reading, 
it was said by the influence of the city ; and nothing was 
done until the next year when it passed a second reading 
in March (1882). But meanwhile the city churchwardens 
had taken alarm, and had prepared a rival Bill "at a 
cost of ;^i,ooo," which virtually enabled them to retain 
the administration of the Charities in their own hands. 
The two Bills were referred to a Select Committee; and 
the Charity Organisation Society petitioned Parliament 
in favour, generally, of Mr, Bryce's Bill 

" which rather than the other appeared to guarantee the 
proper consideration of the interests of the Metropolis in 
the redistribution and future management of the parochial 
endowments, and was framed upon lines less likely to 
lead to litigation and waste of funds." 

Neither Bill, however, seems to have got any further, 
for in November 1882, Sir A, Hobhouse, speaking on 
Municipal Reform, said of the City Charities that 

" Parliament was too choked up with business to inter- 
fere, and consequently it was left to private members, and 
:t was impossible for them to overcome the Parliamentary 
merest of those who wished to keep things as they were 
n the City." 

With admirable persistence Mr. Bryce reintroduced 
his Bill in 1883, in the autumn of which year it at last 
became law, though in a modified form. The Act now 
passed followed very closely in the lines of his Bill 

" except that, instead of appointing a new Commission 
to carry out its provisions, they are put in the hands of 
the existing Charity Commission, with powers extending 
over four, or if necessary, six years, instead of being 
limited to three; and that the constitution of the new 
governing body is left mainly to their discretion," 

The scheme of the Commission was finally embodied in 
an Act in i8gi : and there have been several amending 
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schemes, of which perhaps the most important was one 
allocating some ;£5,ooo a year to be used in pensions to 
aged or infirm inhabitants of the Metropolis. 

Soldiers and Was Funds. 

In 1S7S the Army Reserves were called out, and 
though it was but for a brief period it will be of interest 
to describe some of the accompanying circumstances, 
with a view to comparison with the time of the South 
African War. 

The Reserves were called out on April 3rd, and towards 
the end of the month it was noted that some of the men's 
wives had been applying for assistance. There were 
several discussions at Council as to the proper way of 
dealing with such cases. It was clear that since they 
were in receipt of the Government allowance they were 
not destitute, and should not therefore be left to the 
Poor Law. Enquiries were made by Major Fitzroy and 
by Mr. Albert Pell as to the resources of the soldier, 
from which it appeared that the Army Reserve man 
before joining the colours was in receipt of £g as. 6d. 
a year, pay and deferred pay. 

" The soldier may also, on passing into the Reserves, 
have received a sum of los. for each good conduct stripe, 
and in six years he may then receive £i {sic). It has been 
calculated that a prudent soldier can deposit 3s. a week 
at least in the savings bank, and thus become a master 
of ;£5o at the end of six years' service. This is exclusive 
of deferred pay granted from April i, 1876. There still 
remains a source of income in the pay of the Reserve 
man while with the colours. This is 7s. a week, with an 
average of 6d. a week more good conduct pay in addition 
to free rations. His necessary outgoings in the infantry 
average 2s. 4d. per week, apart from the maintenance of 
the free kit given to him on joining the colours, costing 
the State for the infantry 29s., and apart also from the 
cost of any luxuries he may be disposed to incur. I am 
informed that when all is lold up the wife may fairly 
calculate on receiving out of her husband's pay 3s. or 
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3s. 6d. a week, in addition to her ' separation allowances,' 
without the man having to submit himself to any ascetic 
discipline." 

Mr. Pell further remarks that the separation allowances 
of 3/6 a week to the wife, and 1/2 a week to each child 
under 14, with no restrictions as to earning wages, are 
in excess of those made by Guardians to destitute widows 
and children. 

The policy adopted by the Society was to deal with 
these applications as with ordinary cases of distress, to 
be assisted when necessary by Charity rather than by 
Poor Law Relief; but there was a strong feeling 
expressed at Council that the Government allowance was 
insufficient, and that if enough evidence to that effect 
could be collected it might be well for a deputation to 
represent the facts to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But the time for which the Reserves were out was so 
brief that no action was taken. Nor does there seem to 
have been much loss of employment incurred. A 
Commanding Officer writing to the Times says : — 

"I command a regiment which contained about 120 
Army Reserve men, who were sent to their homes at the 
end of last month. I took special pains to ascertain from 
the men themselves, and through their pay-sergeants, 
whether they would experience any difficulty in getting 
employment at their demobilisation. I found that in 
nearly all instances the good men were taken back into 
their old employments in various parts of the country." 

Colonel Burnaby, speaking of the first-class Army 
Reserve men of the Grenadier Guards, said that on 
making enquiry fifteen days after demobilisation he 
found that only 10 per cent, said that they were unable 
to find employment. 

Notwithstanding these favourable reports it seems 
likely that this brief mobilisation had some connection 
with the winter distress with which we have dealt in 
a previous chapter. The withdrawal for three or four 
months of large numbers of men from industry cannot 
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but cause a profound disturbance ; and even if most of 
them returned to their work many others must have been 
displaced to make room for them. 

The South African Wah. 
In the autumn of 1899 an unexpected strain was put 
upon the Society which tried its resources to the utmost. 
The calling out of the Reserves for the South African 
War raised again the question of the maintenance of 
the men's wives and families, and this time in an acute 
and prolonged form. This time the separation allow- 
ances from Government for rank and file was eightpence 
a day for wives, and two pence a day for children; an 
obviously inadequate amount if regarded as the sole 
source of maintenance. But the country was swept by 
a wave of enthusiastic generosity, and money poured in 
from all sides until the cofifers of existing funds were 
overflowing, and an indefinite number of new ones were 
started. Writing in January 1900, on "The Chaos of 
Relief Funds" the St. James' Gazette said: — 

" We know that the Mansion House Fund amounts lo 
more than half a million sterling, the Daily Telegraph 
Fund to above ;^ioo,ooo, the Imperial War Fund to 
more than ;f 10,000. We know that Newcastle has got 
together upwards of ;^i5,ooo, and Manchester more than 
double that amount ; that many newspapers have opened 
their own subscription lists,* and that there is not a 
county or town and hardly a parish that has not an 
organisation engaged in raising money." 

At lirst the work of distribution centred mainly round 
the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Association, which 
undertook the maintenance of the families throughout 
the country; and was kept liberally supplied with funds 
for the purpose. Its relief work was to be carried on 
by local Committees of volunteer workers, and in mcMt 

' We may note especially the Absent-minded Beggar Relief 
Corps, and the Kipling Poem Fund, both run by the Daity MaU, 
and bringing in, by March, 1900, ;£8S,ooo. 
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places this worked well. But in London when the war 
broke out the organisation of these Committees was very 
defective. Out of fifty-six divisions, fifteen only had 
Committees; fourteen had office-bearers but no Com- 
mittees; and twenty-seven had neither Committees nor 
office-bearers. In most parts of London the Association 
had no local offices, no almoners to distribute the money, 
and no means of enquiry to find out the cases of neces- 
sity. Thus there was every prospect of a repetition of 
the scandals which accompanied the old Mansion House 
Funds, from the sheer lack of means on the part of the 
Association to distribute its relief. 

To avert such a catastrophe the Charity Organisation 
Society offered its assistance on the basis of an agree- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Loch in conjunction with Colonel 
Gildea as representing the Association. Under this 
agreement the Charity Organisation Society placed its 
offices and the services of its workers gratuitously at the 
disposal of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Associa- 
tion. The working members of the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Families' Association accepted the arrangement eagerly 
as the only means by which they could possibly carry 
out their task, and at once the offices of the Charity 
Organisation Society were flooded with applicants. 
Before the end of the year, i.e., in two and a half months, 
the District Committees had enquired into 2,257 cases, 
reporting them to the representatives of the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Families' Association, and to a very large 
extent co-operating in assisting them. In thirteen 
centres the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Association 
Committees carried on their work without assistance 
from the Charily Organisation Society; in the remainder 
there was close and cordial co-operation. 

It was made an objection at the time in some quarters 
that any enquiries should be made into the applications, 
but very little consideration will show that enquiry was 
necessary both to ascertain that the applicants really 
were dependents of the soldiers at the front, and to 
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determine what amount of assistance they needed. 
Without this it was open to anyone in London to 
represent himself or herself as dependent, and to demand 
what they chose. But one result of the assistance given 
by the Charity Organisation Society in this arduous 
task was inevitable — to arouse its enemies. If a Com- 
mittee of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Association 
refused to help an applicant, the odium was at onra 
attached to the Charity Organisation Committee in 
whose office they met. The usual series of fictitious or 
misunderstood cases made the rounds of the minor 
papers, the Society was accused of diverting the relief 
funds to its own purposes, and the Daily Chronicle 
conducted a systematic attack upon it. And as usual 
the papers which were open to the attack were closed to 
the defence. To those who understood the ways of 
journalism the^ things mattered little; but Colond 
Gildea took alarm, and suddenly issued an instruction 
to the local Committees of the Association to refrain 
from all co-operation with the Charity Organisation 
Society; a step which, according to the Times, " spread 
consternation and intense irritation " among the working 
members of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families Associa- 
tion. 

The position was a very difficult one. The local 
workers of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Associa- 
tion in many cases felt themselves not only unwilling, 
but quite unable to manage without the assistance of the 
Charity Organisation Society. On the other hand, the 
Charity Organisation Society, if it had taken a narrow 
view of its dignity or convenience, would certainly have 
withdrawn from the field. But to do so while the burden 
of work was still so heavy would be to open the door 
to all the evils they had striven to avert, and to desert 
fellow-workers with whom it was on the friendliest terms. 
Hence co-operation went on as before for another five or 
six months in most districts. But the Society had been 
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insulted, and publicly; and a certain section of the press 
made good copy out of the incident. 

" That hoary-headed old fraud, the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, has been making a strenuous effort to get 
hold of at least a portion of the war relief funds, but 
thanks to a vigiliant section of the public, the little plot 
failed just in time. . , . This organisation had managed 
to get its fingers around the purse-strings of the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Families War Relief Fund when Mr. Farrow 
of the County Council," and others intervened, and a 
complete exposure of some of the methods employed by 
the Charity Organisation Society left no alternative but 
the immediate kicking out of the meddlesome intruder." 
{Railway Review.) 

This is only one instance out of many. Unfortunately 
it is mainly in papers read by the working class that 
such things appear; a fact quite enough to account for 
much popular misunderstanding of the Society. 

To many of the workers during the months for which 
the co-operation lasted the strain upon health and 
strength had been hardly less than was endured by the 
men at the front. But the object which the Society had 
in view was successfully achieved, many new friends 
had been made, and as usual it issued from the ordeal 
of criticism with renewed vigour and increased reputa- 
tion. It is fair to the local workers of the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Families' Association that their appreciation 
of the services of the Charity Organisation Society, so 
different from that of the Central Authority, should be 
put on record. The following is part of a letter written 
by the President of one Division in answer to a news- 
paper attack. The offending paper would not, of course, 
publish the letter, but it appeared in another local paper : 

• There is some confusion of thought here. The Mr, Farrow 
in question was editor of The Councillor and Guardian. 
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" Sir, — In your issue of the 5th inst. you publish some 
very severe strictures on the meddling of the Charity 
Organisation Socity in the administration of the War 
Funds for the relief and support of the wives of soldiers 
at the war. I write on behalf of the Fulham Committee 
of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Association to say that we 
accept fully the responsibility for the connection in this 
matter between the Charity Organisation Society and our 
Society. . , . The Charity Organisation Society have 
assisted us most willingly and zealously. They have 
investigated 104 applications; they have advances sums 
of money for us to wives who urgently needed them 
before our next Committee meeting; and I have good 
reason to believe that on more than one occasion they 
have been at work up to 9 or 10 p.m., in order that the 
necessary help might not be delayed. It is hinted in the 
article mentioned that the Cliarity Organisation Society 
hoped to divert some of the War Funds to their own 
pockets; such a suggestion is absolutely groundless, as 
they receive no money from us, except in repayment of 
sums kindly advanced by them. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society have, therefore, nothing to gain by the help 
they give us, and for that help, so freely and cordially 
given, my Committee has already on December 9 written 
a letter of thanks, and they desire now, publicly, to thank 
them again." 

When instructions were first given to local workers 
of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Association to 
break with the Charity Organisation Society, and later 
when in July the Charity Organisation Society itself 
withdrew, expressions of regret and thanks to the District 
Committees were numerous : — 

" I want to write and tell you how deeply grateful Miss 
K. and I are for the very great help and kindness we 
have received from you and the Charity Organisation 
Society. We should long ago have had to give up 
D without it," 

writes one. In another District they 

" have written very cordially thanking our Committee 
for their co-operation, and expressing great regret that 
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they have been forced to alter the arrangements in . . • 
which they consider have worked admirably." 

The two Divisions of Marylebone passed a formal 
Resolution recording their "great obligations to the 
District Charity Organisation Committee." The West 
London District also passed a vote of thanks to the 
Charity Organisation Society for the most kind and 
willing assistance given by them to all Divisions in the 
West London District. In another district the local 
workers write : — 

" we have been working in entire co-operation with the 
Charity Organisation and it is entirely due to them, their 
generous help and ready sympathy, that we have been 
enabled to deal with a large number of cases efficiently 
and quickly." 

In another ; — 

" Now that it has been, as I think unfortunately deter- 
mined, that we are no longer to look to the Charity 
Organisation Society for assistance, I cannot forbear 
writing a line to say how valuable I (and all those with 
whom I have conversed) have found that assistance to be. 
It has in truth been so important to us that I feel very 
despondent at what may be the results of our not having 
it any longer, but at all events it would be most ungrateful 
if I did not acknowledge most warmly the very great 
advantages your Committee has been, and, speaking for 
myself personally, I do not think it would be possible 
to overrate the benefit you have conferred upon us all. 
And may I ask you to convey this to the Committee." 

The occasion of the withdrawal of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society from active co-operation was the Annual 
Meeting of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Associa- 
tion, when the desire was authoritatively expressed that 
for the future the Association should carry on its work 
without the help of any other charitable institution. 
After this second intimation it was felt that the Society 
had no choice, and a circular was issued to the District 
Committees urging them to limit their co-operation in 
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future to any work which would come within the ordinary 
functions of the Society, 

Another development of the situation was the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to enquire into the administration 
of the War Funds, and before this Committee Mr, Loch 
was asked to give evidence. 

With the end of the war came a new problem — that 
of assisting the returning soldiers to find employment. 
For many of the Reservists their places had been kept 
open ; but the work had generally been done by someone 
else in their absence, and the substitute lost his place on 
the return of the soldier, thus increasing the pressure on 
the labour market. The offices of the Societies for 
assisting discharged soldiers were thronged with men 
looking for employment, and nothing daunted by its 
previous experience the Charity Organisation Society 
arranged a small conference with representatives of these 
Societies, and undertook to investigate and report upon 
applications in all parts of London . This entailed 
another great increase of work for District Committees, 
but the pressure upon the central offices of the several 
Societies was reduced, and the men were more adequately 
assisted than would otherwise have been possible. 
Lloyd's Patriotic Fund and the Soldiers' and Sailors* 
Help Society co-operated closely, and the Charity 
Organisation Committees were the means of finding 
employment for many men, sometimes locally, and 
sometimes by migrating them to other parts of the 
country. 

Thrift. 

There are few virtues which are in the abstract so 
unpopular as that of Thrift, though in some of the 
concrete forms which it takes it is attractive enough. 
Speak of a Friendly Society, and at once the atmosphere 
is one of genial kindliness; talk of the Oddfellows, the 
Foresters, the Hearts of Oak, and the breath of romance 
is around us. And yet these are only particular forms 
in which Thrift manifests itself. The stocking in the 
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chimney, Pepys burying his money in the back garden, 
the tin ticket of the co-operator, the penny bank, the pig 
with a slit in his back, the growing rows of stamps on 
the insurance card, the bank book — all these symbols of 
Thrift are attractive in themselves. Nor are the ends 
towards which Thrift should be the means to be despised. 
To the wage-earner it ensures that sickness, if a mis- 
fortune, is not a disaster, that winter no longer brings 
debt and destitution, that a few weeks' unemployment 
may be a holiday instead of a nightmare; while the 
Thrift that makes its investment in well-bred children 
reaps its reward in an honoured old age. 

We may count it, then, as one of the merits of the 
Charity Organisation Society that it has never yielded 
to the popular outcry against Thrift, but has penetrated 
to the essential poetry which lies in the heart of it, and 
made it the corner stone of much constructive work. 
Nevertheless no small part of its unpopularity has been 
due to this outcry. " It is easy for the rich to preach 
thrift to the poor," scoff some, though a little imagina- 
tion might show them how peculiarly difficult it is. " It 
is a vice and not a virtue for the wage-earner with a 
family to be thrifty," say others, who have no conception 
of the true meaning of thrift. 

The subject was first entered upon by the Society in 
1870, when it was considered on the one hand how to 
promote facilities for saving, and on the other how to 
promote provident habits. Miss Octavia Hill took a 
prominent part in the movement, and from the first the 
Society was working in close connection with Sir George 
Bartley, the originator of the Penny Savings Banks. 
In 1872 a deputation waited upon the Postmaster- 
General, then the Marquis of Hartington, to urge the 
extension of the Post Office Savings Bank system by 
reducing the minimum deposit to a penny, opening the 
Banks between the hours of 6 and gp.m., publishing 
manuals to make known the Provident Institutions of 
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the Government, and by reducing the time required for 
the withdrawal of deposits. 

In later years the Brst important step was the appoint- 
ment in 1891 of a Special Committee on Insurance and 
Saving. The full reference to the Committee was; — 

" to enquire into the influence of a wisely-administered 
system of Poor Law and charitable relief on the voluntary 
insurance and thrift of the poorer classes; to prepare a 
statement of the various opportunities now existing for 
working class thrift ,and to report thereon to the 
Council." 

The Chairman was Mr., afterwards Sir George Bartley, 
and the Hon. Secretary was Mr. Mackay, who dealt with 
the first part of the reference in a valuable introduction 
to the Committee's Report. 

In i8g4 another Special Committee was appointed to 
consider the question of Collecting Savings Banks. 
These institutions touch a class of persons then reached 
by no others, except perhaps the " Prudential." It is 
characteristic of them that a visitor — generally a volun- 
teer—calls regularly at the home to collect the pence of 
the very poorest, and thus not only enables them to save, 
but establishes friendly and disinterested relations. 

" It gives the visitors a ready introduction to every 
class of poor, soon establishes the most friendly relation- 
ship on a healthy footing between visitors and visited, 
without the slightest suspicion on the one side that prose- 
lytising for church or chapel purposes is the object, or 
on the other that gifts and ' tickets ' of various kinds are 
expected as a reward for allowing the visitor the privilege 
of calling regularly. In the bank with which I work, 
and which is connected with no church or chapel, there 
are about a thousand depositors, and I know from 
personal experience, and from the reports of our lady 
visitors, that the great majority of these would never save 
at all unless they were called upon at their homes. It is 
impossible for many of them to get away from their 
homes during the usual savings bank hours ; the distance 
to be walked is too great, or the sums which can be spared 
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too small. I could give innumerable instances of the 
very high estimation in which the bank is held by the 
poor people round about, and of cases in which the hard- 
saved sums have proved useful in the emergencies of loss 
of work, sickness, and death." (Quoted in the Annual 
Report, 1893-4.) 

As an example of how effective the system may be we 
take the following instance from the Annual Report 
1806-7: — 

"The man, 67 years of age, delicate, canes chairs in 
winter, and in summer sells ginger-beer and other trifles 
at a stall on Tower Hill. The wife is incurably ill. He 
used up his stock money in winter owing to failing trade 
and eyesight. An allowance was given for some weeks 
and £2 for stock. Week by week the visitor called at 
his house and collected from him. In the result, from 
the takings of the stall during the summer, he supported 
himself and his wife, f>aid off large arrears of rent, 
repaid £2 borrowed, redeemed articles from pawn, and 
deposited with our visitor ;^3, of which he proposed to 
expend ;^i on rent during the winter and reserve £2 for 
stock next f 



It was this work which the Society now applied itself 
to extending and strengthening. It had already attained 
to considerable dimensions; Mr. Agar (Hon. Secretary 
to the Special Committee) estimating that the sum 
transferred from the Collecting Savings Banks of 
London and the suburbs to the Post Office Savings Bank 
was not less than ;^9,ooo or ;^io,ooo a year. The 
statistics for 1912 showed that the number of Collecting 
Banks making returns was then seventy-eight; the 
number of depositors 25,534. The amount deposited 
was ^18,465, and the number of collectors 704. Reports 
from six suburban Banks showed that the depositors 
were 7,260, the deposits ;^7,3o8, and the collectors 104. 

In 1896 a permanent Special Committee of the Council 
was appointed for the Promotion of Thrift and Saving, 
and was reconstituted in 1898 as a Sub-committee of the 
Administrative Committee. In 1905 Mr. D. R. Sharpe 
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was appointed Organising Secretary to the Committee, 
and its Report for that year shows a large amount of 
work in different directions. The District Committees 
also developed the work in conjunction with Friendly 
Societies and the Elementary Schools; in 1905 nineteen 
of them were actively engaged in organising lectures, 
holding conferences with Friendly Societies and School 
authorities, visiting boys on leaving school, starting 
Juvenile Courts of Friendly Societies, distributing 
literature and working Collecting Banks. 

From that time to (he present the " Thrift Committee" 
has shown much activity and initiative. It has supplied 
the Education Committee of the London County Council 
with a syllabus for the teaching of Thrift in the Elemen- 
tary Schools; it has instituted a system of essay writing 
in (he scliools; it has arranged essay-writing competitions 
in the Training Colleges with prizes for the successful 
competitors ; it has generated a Committee for the promo- 
tion of Provident Nursing; it has invoked the aid of all 
the Anglican Bishops in the endeavour to wean the 
Clergy from their partiality to Dividing-out Societies; 
and it has provided lectures for audiences of a most 
varied description, including laundry hands, brewery 
labellers, and drapers' assistants. Finally it has or- 
ganised a deputation to the Education Department to 
urge the inclusion of Thrift in the curriculum of the 
Elementary Schools 

Registration. 
We have seen how in the early days of the Society 
attempts to establish the registration of relief were made 
and failed, owing mainly to the extreme smallness of 
the amounts generally given. It is perhaps a testimony 
to the prevalence of greater adequacy in the work of 
Charity, certainly to the greater willingness for co-opera- 
tion, that of late years Registration has become one of 
the most flourishing departments of the Society's work. 
The idea began to be revived tentatively and intermit- 
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tently in the early nineties. In 1893 the Clerkenwell 
and Hackney Charity Organisation Committees had 
both organised associations of charitable agencies for 
registering relief, which were working with a fair amount 
of success. Then we hear no more of it until 1905, when 
the S. St. Pancras Committee mentions in its Report 
a " Society for the Registration of Relief which uses this 
office, and has a membership of twenty-eight agencies." 
Chelsea also started a successful scheme of mutual 
Registration about the same time. In 1907 four other 
Committees have introduced the system into their 
districts, and in the Annual Report 1908-9 we read the 
following account :— 

" In the past the registration of cases dealt with in the 
district by any agency or by private persons has been 
attempted, but though, especially in one instance, sign- 
ally successful so far as it went, the plan has usually 
been abandoned before long. The registration was 
indeed generally looked upon as a quasi- mechanical 
method of preventing ' overlapping ' ; it was not created 
and developed bv constant pJersonal work, by untiring 
persistence in consulting with all possible givers and 
distributors of relief in the district, and by making regis- 
tration a part of the daily duties of organisation. Now, 
especially on the initiative of the Hon. Gertrude Lubbock 
and as a result of her thoughtful and tactful application 
of the method, registration has been revived and is being 
widely adopted in a more skilful manner." 

In this year there were twenty-three local Centres of 
Registration covering more than half London, and a 
Central Registry was started by the Council, to which 
twenty-eight of the larger general Charities sent their 
lists of cases and whence they were forwarded to the local 
registers. 

The movement now spread rapidly. — In 191c a special 
meeting was held with representatives of Metropolitan 
Charities, and a resolution was passed urging all public 
and voluntary agencies engaged in the work of assistance 
to support it. In iyi2 nearly 1,500 agencies co-operated 
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in London and liad registered nearly 258,cx» names. 
They included Boards of Guardians, Care Committees, 
Distress Committees, Endowed Charities, Church and 
Chapel Charities, private individuals, and many other 
agencies. There were thirty-six registration districts in 
London, and forty-seven in the Provinces. Registra- 
tion, in short, has become a recognised and indispensable 
adjunct to sound social work, and will become more 
and more indispensable as the number of agencies 
engaged in the assistance of individuals increases. Its 
merit lies less in the prevention of " overlaj^ing," 
important though that is, than in the power it gives of 
concentrating all available forces in the systematic 
combating of poverty, disease, and distress. It enables 
all the "visitors," officials, and friends interested in a 
family to take counsel together and to co-operate in their 
assistance; and in its successful promotion of Registra- 
tion with this constructive policy in view the Society has 
taken a long step forwards in the achievement of the 
object for which it was founded. 

Provincial Work. 

We cannot here enter into the history of the Provincial 
Societies, but enough must be said to indicate that the 
Charity Organisation movement in London must be 
understood as part of a much larger movement extending 
throughout the country and beyond it. Its reputation 
lies very largely in the hands of the Provincial Societies, 
while to their co-operation the London Charity Organisa- 
tion Society owes much of its strength and efficiency. 
From the first therefore it has endeavoured to keep in 
touch with them and to promote a common policy. In 
the earliest years both the Secretaries and the members 
of Council were constantly called upon to assist in the 
inauguration of new Societies. The second Annual 
Repwrt states :— 

" The Council have from time to time been applied to 
for information and assistance by persons engaged in 
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establishing similar societies in various parts of England. 
They have always gladly given such assistance as they 
could, and they have lately printed a list of all the Charity 
Organisation and Mendicity Societies of which they have 
any knowledge, artd have sent copies to all of them to 
facilitate intercommunication." 

In March 1871 members of these Societies took part in 
the Conference which was held to consider the best 
means of repressing mendicity throughout the country. 
The third Annual Report speaks of preparing and 
issuing a series of papers likely to be of use in forming 
new Societies, and of a scheme for affiliation on condi- 
tions lo be considered by a conference. In the fourth 
Annual Report Birkenhead, Brighton, Bristol, Chester, 
Eton, Oxford, Reigate and Winchester are mentioned 
as places where Associations have been established, or 
placed on a new footing, during the year; and all of 
these, with the exception of Bristol, were affiliated to the 
London Society. 

On May 5th, 1881, was held the first general Con- 
ference with Provincial Societies. It is not recorded 
which of these were represented, but there were speakers 
from Oxford, Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, Exeter, 
Worthing, Philadelphia, and Aberdeen. To judge 
from the account in the Reporter, however, London did 
far more than its share of speaking. This fault was 
remedied at a second Conference in the following year, 
when the subject discussed was " Charity Organisation 
in Provincial Towns," the principal speaker being Mr. 
Whitcombe of Gloucester, and 

"the majority of the audience being composed of 
members of C,harity Organisation Societies in different 
parts of the country." 

A third Conference was held in London in 1883, and a 
fourth at Leeds in 1884. 

After this the Conferences lapsed for some years, until 
the need for a common policy and more uniform work 
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began to make itself felt again. In the Annual Report 
for 1886-7 it is written : — 

" Year by year the Council has, as a slight but useful 
service to these Societies, bound such of their Annual 
Reports as have been sent to it, and has circulated the 
volume amongst them. These Reports contain evidence 
of some excellent work, but in many of them there arc 
indications of practices and methods of relief entirely 
alien to the idea and conception of Charity Organisation; 
and it is essential that some common standard and 
principles should be adopted by Charity Organisation 
Societies, if the movement generally is not to be 
discredited." 

One method of promoting lUe desired unity was to 
resume the Conferences, and this was done at Oxford in 
1890. Since then they have taken place annually, with 
the omission of one year only; and there is no doubt 
that much has been learned on all sides. It must not 
be supposed that the rx)ndDn Society has beneEted less 
by intercommunication than any other. It has some- 
times based its policy avowedly on the experience of 
some Provincial Society, e.g., its adoption of a policy of 
non-intervention in strikes 

" was confirmed by the fact that the District Provident 
Society for Manchester and Salford, where strikes had 
been much more frequent than in London, had invariably 
refused to intervene in such instances." 

At the time of its origin also it learned much from 
consultation with Edinburgh. 

As time passed on the work connected with Provincial 
Societies increased so much that in order to carry it on 
systematically it became necessary to have a Committee 
specially devoted to it, and in March 1892, the Provincial 
Sub-commiitee was appointed. Its objects were: — 

"to collecl information about the country societies; to 
transact all business affecting them; and to enter into 
closer relation with them, both by correspondence and 
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visitation, with a view to the promotion of the best prin- 
ciples and practice in charitable work." 

Mr. N. Mastertnan was appointed Hon. Secretary;* and 
by the end of the year a large amount of information 
had been collected, showing the position to be as follows. 
The total number of Societies in correspondence was 
ninety. In Ireland there was no Charity Organisation 
Society. In Scotland there were ten urban and one 
county Society, none of which had as yet been visited 
from London. In England and Wales there were 
seventy-seven Societies on the list. 

" Thirty-one of the English Societies have been visited 
in the course of the year by members of the London 
Society, many of them more than once." 

In 1893 the Provincial Register was started, and from 
this year also the Conferences became annual, meeting 
sometimes in London, but generally in some Provincial 
town, chosen from those which offered hospitality. The 
Reports of the Conferences now became important 
documents, and in 1895 it was determined to print them 
independently of the Review. This, however, was never 
done, and to that extent the Conferences are not self- 
supporting. 

In addition to arranging for the systematic visitation 
of Provincial Societies from London, the Committee 
also encouraged members of Provincial Societies to come 
to London to inspect the work, or even to be trained, in 
the offices of the District Committees. In the Report 
for 1896 it is recorded that no less than thirty-six such 
visitors came : — 

" Some of our guests have stayed for weeks of regular 
work and training; others have looked in upon us for a 
day or two, and have seen enough to make them promise 
a longer visit. Few have been content with a single 

• Mr. Mastennan carried on the work with unsparing devotion 
for sixteen years, when he resigned and became V ice-Chairman 
of the Committee. 
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district ; tliey tiave gone from one to another, attending 
Committee meetings, asking questions, inspecting cases 
and account books. , . . Tney have seen something also 
of the larger work at the Central Office, and have been 
welcomed at meetings of the Council and the Adminis- 
trative Committee," 

The introduction of the lectures scheme (see p. 403) 
gave a new stimulus to the work, and a course of lectures 
in a town would often be followed by the creation of a 
new Society, or the conversion of an old one to a sounder 
policy. 

in 1901-2 the Provincial Sub-committee look to itself 
fifteen Associates from the Provincial Societies; and 
the Societies now began to send their officers to London 
fur training. In 1903-4 twelve Secretaries and agents 
came for this purpose from eight towns. In 1904-5 no 
fewer than thirty-seven places sent proposals to the 
Committee for the organisation of charity by means of 
new Societies or Committees: — 

" Under the head of Visiting, the finest piece of work 
was that done by Mr. Loch in Edinbuig^h, where in the 
course of three days he saw most of the persons interested 
in a forward movement, from the Lord Provost down- 
wards and attended meetings; afterwards drawing up 
a very complete scheme which has met with their 
approval.' 

In consequence what was practically a new Society with 
District Committees was formed in Edinburgh in 1905-6. 
In this year also Mr, Toynbee was busy in the Provinces. 

"Besides taking part in three annual meetings, he 
went by invitation to two Northern towns, and spent 
several days in each of them, examining the work of their 
Societies, consulting with members, addressing meetings, 
and suggesting new methods of development. In the 
case of Leeds, his visit resulted in the appointment of a 
Secretary, trained in London and Liverpool, to re- 
organise the local Charity Organisation Society; and at 
Rochdale most, if not all, of his suggestions were adopted 
by the Committee." 
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In January 1908, an important Conference with 
Provincial Societies was convened by the London 
Council, to discuss the 

" Expansion of the aims and work of Charity Organisa- 
tion, in view of the wide demand for more personal and 
civic responsibility in the treatment of distress, and of 
possible changes that may follow the Report of the Poor 
Law Commission." 

Fifty Societies were represented: — 

"Many representatives came from long distances to 
discuss this subject for a single day. Best of all was the 
tone of their remarks, showing how clearly the need of a 
forward movement was felt, and what important steps 
were already being taken." 

Some years previously (1903-4) the Guild of Help 
movement had been started with the Guilds formed in 
Bradford and Leicester, and it now became clear that the 
Provincial Societies were being influenced by it, and 
were in some places working in close connection with it. 
The Provincial Committee itself reports that it has 

" been interested in the formation of eight Guilds of 
Help, of which the most important were at Plymouth and 
Sheffield, and the suggestion of five more. We are 
frequently consulted by the promoters of these new 
associations, and asked to provide or train secretaries 
for them." 

In 1909 another Winter Conference was held, for which 
fifty-one Societies and ten Guilds accepted invitation. 
This was again so successful that it was determined to 
make it an annual event. 

A new departure was made in 1908 by the appointment 
of a Travelling Secretary, to supplement the work in the 
Provinces hitherto undertaken by volunteer visitors. 
The following record of Miss Marsland's first year illus- 
trates the way in which the work is carried out : — 

i, Coventry. — A month's residence, occupied in help- 
ing to train the ladies of the Charity Organisation 
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Committee in case-work, also in visiting, in obtaining 
new supporters, and in finding a lady willing to train in 
London as secretary. Many possible developments 
suggested and since carried out. The Committer 
though hampered by want of funds, paid the Travelling 
Secretary's expenses and expressed the heartiest grati- 
tude for her assistance. A second visit was paid in 
April, 1909. 

2. Croydon.— A week spent in visiting a new Guild 
of Help and attending meetings of the District Heads to 
give advice. The Guild contributed ;£i. is. towards 
expenses. 

3. Ipswich. — A week spent in generally advising the 
Committee and workers, and in endeavouring to cmtain 
new volunteers, 

4. Leeds. — Six weeks' residence, chiefly occupied in 
preparing ground and making calls on clergy, heads of 
firms, etc., with a view to forming new District Com- 
mittees in the several wards of the city. 

5. Northampton. — Two visits paid, one of four and 
the other of three weeks. The Society was in special 
ditficulties and at a crisis in its affairs which made help 
desirable. Efforts were made to improve the office 
organisation, to enlist new workers, and to make the 
Society's work better known, partly by means of the 
Press. 

6. Southend-on-Sea.— Visited when the Civic Guild 
was being formed and later on re-visited when in working 
order, when a paper was read on " The Work of a Civic 
Guild." 

7. Sydenham. — Examination of the work of an old 
established Society. Attendance at meetings. Visits 10 
the clergy and other residents. Reports to the Com- 
mittee with a scheme for re-organising their arrange- 
ments. Time occupied about three weeks. Further 
visits were paid in June, 1908, when help was given in the 
formation of the new Charity Organisation Society then 
being formed, and in May, 1909. 

8. Tottenham.— Nine days spent in the district for the 
benefit of the supporters of a proposed Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, in the course of which more than forty visits 
were paid to residents and a full report submitted. After 
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preliminary visits later in the year, twelve weeks were 
spent in the office in October and November, 1908, and 
five in the early part of igog, help being given in starting 
a Charity Organisation Society, and m training the 
Secretary and Agent, 

9. Walthamstow. — A month's residence and work in 
the office during which period the Society's constitution 
was settled and an effort made to get more public support 
and recognition of its work, and to raise its status 
generally. 

At intervals between these engagements, visits for a 
day iiave been paid to the Societies at Beckenham, 
Guildford, Tunbridge Wells, and Epsom, 

Another claim upon the Society had been growing up 
in an outer circle of Societies in districts adjoining 
London— such as West Ham, Canning Town, Stratford, 
Upper Norwood, Tottenham, and Walthamstow. In 
KJ08-9 Mr- Earner, a District Secretary of long standing, 
was appointed Organising Secretary for " Outer 
London," 

"to visit and help the Societies within that area with a 
view to the development of their work and possibly their 
incorporation in the London Society. This widening of 
the area of the Society beyond the long-established limits 
of the Metropolitan Poor Law area cannot fail to effect 
a serious increase in the financial burden which the 
Society has already to bear; but at the same time it is 
difficult to resist the insistent appeals from ' the great 
dormitories of London ' for a share in the resources and 
prestige of the parent Society." 

Unfortunately the burden proved to be unduly great and 
increasing, and two years later Mr. Lamer had to be 
withdrawn from the work. 

A more fortunate venture was made in 1909-10 by 
arranging that Mr. Shairp, Secretary to the Leeds 
Society, should act during part of his time as Travelling 
Secrelary for the London Society in the North of 
England. In the ensuing year an anonymous donor 
provided him with an assistant in the work. 
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This sketch may suffice to show how targe a part the 
London Society has played in the development of 
Charity Organisation throughout the kingdom ; but it 
does not do more than suggest the very great amount of 
personal work which has been done in this direction by 
the members and officials of the Society. Mr. Lodi 
especially has been untiring. In 1910 he spoke and 
lectured at no less than thirty-two places in all parts of 
the country. He has also been the representative of the 
Society abroad. In July i88g, he read a paper at an 
International Congress which met at Paris, and which 
led to the formation of an International Society for the 
study of questions connected with Poor Relief; and he 
has been frequently called upon since to take part in 
similar conferences in foreign countries. 

Finally we may note that the relations between the 
London and American Charity Organisation Societies 
have been very close throughout the whole of their 
existence. The story of those relations and of the spread 
of the movement in America is too long to tell here. 
Perhaps it may one day be undertaken by some of our 
American friends. 

Educational and Propagandist. 

Towards the end of the eighties we notice a ^nentl 
awakening of public interest in social and industrial 
conditions. In the Annual Report for 1887-80 it is 

written : 

" The time is one of inquiry and scrutiny. Besides the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Relief 
and concerted action between the Poor Law and Charity 
in Populous Places, the Select Committee on the 
' Sweating ' systems has been appointed; and Mr. 
Charles Booth and his coadjutors have been maJcing « 
valuable investigation, it may almost be called the first 
scientific investigation, into the Social Condition of the 
People. Inquiries of this kind arc of peculiar import- 
ance at the present time, when our municipal institutions 
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are undergoing a lasting change, and so much effort is 
being expended on social reforms." 

In 1888 the Charity Organisation Society itself, through 
a special Committee, conducted an inquiry into the 
conditions of life and labour in Central London. The 
results of the inquiry were reported by Mr, Valpy at a 
special meeting of Council presided over by Mr. Longley, 
the chief Charity Commissioner, in May 1889. 

Practical enquiries and consequent reforms were 
probably retarded by the diversion of much popular 
attention to the easier themes of Socialist aspirations 
and theories. In 1888 a number of small books on 
Socialism were published. Among these were "Chris- 
tian Socialism," by Rev. Mr. Kaufmann; "An Inquiry 
into Socialism," by Thomas Kirkup; and " Practicable 
Socialism," by the Rev. and Mrs. Barnett. The last was 
an attempt to combine the two movements. In 1889 the 
Fabian Essays appeared, and the writers claimed that in 
the preceding years the number of lectures delivered by 
members of the Fabian Society alone was upwards of 700. 
But if the Socialist parly contributed little towards the 
serious study of social problems and less towards their 
solution, they did much to awaken the public conscience 
and to keep alive the public interest. They impressed 
upon a large and increasing circle the ardent conviction 
that the social and industrial evils of the day were not to 
be regarded as something ultimate and unchangeable 
against which reformers might beat in vain. So far 
they played into the hands of the Charity Organisation 
Society, to which many a recruit has come fired by them 
with the desire to work for the suffering, and seeking the 
guidance of sober experience to make theirwork effective. 
It was that guidance which the Charity Organisation 
Society, in touch through every fibre with poverty 
and distress, and with years of accumulated experience, 
was now to set itself to make systematic and widely 
available. There was always the teaching to be obtained 
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through practical work with the District Committees, as 
well as from the frequent Council meetings on special 
subjects; and this was reaching an increasing number of 
volunteers. But outside the immediate range of the 
Society, the great majority of the people remained 
entirely uninstructed in civic duties and administration. 

"The problem is how to form a more vigorous 
municipal life, how to draw to the performance of the 
simple and elementary duties of Citizenship the large 
mass of the people. One method suggests itself at once 
in relation at least to that department of work with which 
the Society concerns itself. Let there be students and 
teachers of the history of charity, poor law, and social 
economy. If those who believe in the latent strength 
and sound instincts of our community undertake the task, 
they will win from the waste much force that is now 
unspent or turned to private uses only, and make a rich 
harvest of the fallow land of much blundering goodwill 
and confused endeavour. We ought not to have insani- 
tary dwellings or any large population of paupers and 
dependents. From one and f^rom the other alike, knowl- 
edfje, and the reforms that spring from knowledge, ought 
in preat part to save us. In any case, to those who realise 
how clo.sely knowledge and ' fitting action ' in charity 
are connected, and how the latter depends on the co- 
operation of the many, the duty of trying to instruct and 
enlist a much larger number of fellow-workers will be 
obvious." (Antiual Report, 1888-9.) 

In 1890 Council accordingly accepted the suggestion 
that it should, if possible, in connection with University 
Extension and other similar centres, arrange for addresses 
or courses of lectures on the history of Charity, on Poor 
Law, or on social economy, and that they ^ould, if 
necessary, pay for such addresses or lectures out of the 
Society's general funds. 

The first definite step was taken by the Islington 
Committee, which in the winter of 1890 organised a 
-Special centre of the London University Extension, at 
which Mrs. Fawcett lectured on Problems of Poverty. 

In i8yi arrangements were made by which lecturers 
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should be recommended by the Charity Organisation 
Society to the University Extension Society, The first 
of these lecturers, after giving several courses, proved to 
be out of sympathy with the Charity Organisation 
Society, and his connection with it ceased. Subse- 
quently arrangements were made by which one of the 
District Secretaries was partially freed from Charity 
Organisation Society work to lecture for the University 
Extension Society. 

The next step was taken in 1896, when a "Joint 
Lectures' Committee " was formed, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Women's University Settlement, the 
National Council of Women Workers, and the Charity 
Organisation Society, A paid lecturer, Miss Sharpley, 
was appointed; and a large number of lectures were also 
arranged by members of the Society and others. The 
work of the Committee extended not only through- 
out London, but to many provincial towns also, where 
there proved to be a good demand for lectures. It 
proceeded with increasing success until in 1891 it was 
determined to extend the work still further, and to 
endeavour to draw into co-operation Universities and 
Colleges, as well as Settlements and Charity Organisa- 
tion Commiliees. To carry out this conception it was 
proposed that local Committees for Social Education 
should be formed in the larger towns, which shotjld 
endeavour to draw into association Professors and Lec- 
turers, members of Settlements, and members of local 
Charity Organisation Societies. 

" To make the lectures useful, it would be necessary 
that in conjunction with them, at Settlements and in the 
Charity Organisation Committees, positive work should 
be undertaken under definite guidance, so that the actual 
difficulties of social and economic questions may be 
realised in relation to the lives and circumstances of those 
in want or distress. The true bearing of various methods 
and opinions on the needs and treatment of individuals 
and families, on the administration of poor relief, and on 
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more general questions, such as labour and the condition 
of the labouring classes, education, 'housing,' and sani- 
tation, would thus be brought to light and emphasized." 

A " Special Committee on Social Education " was 
appointed to promote this extension of the work, and it 
was taken up locally with most satisfactory results. 
Schools of Social Education in connection with the 
Universities now flourish in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow- and BristoL At Edin- 
burgh there is a course in Sociology in connection with 
the School of Cookery, while at Dublin some social work 
is done by the students of Alexandra College, and there 
are some popular lectures. But in the six first-mentioned 
towns the school is a definite branch of the University, 
with Courses varying in length between one and two 
years, and diplomas and certificates are granted. 

In London the Special Committee developed into the 
" School of Sociology and Social Economics,*' and 
became independent of the Charity Organisation Society 
— one more of its many off-shoots. The Annual Report 
for 1002-3 writes: — 

"The School of Sociology is, of course, independent 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and publishes a 
separate report, but as the work is perhaps the most 
important off-shoot of the Society in recent years, it is 
necessary to refer to it briefly. During the year several 
courses of lectures by Professor Geddes and others have 
been organised. Mr. Urwick has been appointed 
Lecturer and Tutor of the School, and has arranged 
definite courses of instruction in different branches of 
social economy. Classes have been organised with 
practical work in connection with Charity Organisation 
Committees and have been well attended. The formation 
of the School of Sociology has been a definite attempt to 
induce people ' to think,' and not to shrink from applying 
theory to practical work." 

For ten years the School carried on its work with 
Increasing success under the Directorship of Mr, Urwick, 
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and with the devoted services of Mrs. G. F. Hill as its 
Hon. Secretary. Large numbers of workers were trained 
under its guidance; lectures were arranged in connection 
with many institutions; and a system of lectures and 
examinations for Poor Law Officers was originated. It 
was, in short, the discovery and embodiment of a new 
branch of education; a sufficiently remarkable pheno- 
menon. Like all pioneer work it was attended with 
difficulties, especially in the way of raising funds; and 
in ig[2 it was thought well to place it on a firmer basis 
by incorporating it with the London School of Econo- 
mics, which was in possession of large grants from the 
Government. The fundamental principle of the School, 
that of combining practical work with the teaching, was 
safeguarded in the new arrangements, and Professor 
Urwick was secured in his position as Director. 

In its directly educational work, in the work of the 
Provincial Sub-committee, in its Council meetings, and 
in the daily work of its District Committees, the Society 
has never wearied in the attempt to spread its doctrines 
and to win recruits. But from time to time there has 
been the feeling that there should be a Committee more 
especially devoted to "propagandist" work. It is 
rather as if a Missionary Society should desire a special 
Committee for promoting the preaching of the Gospel. 
But it is no doubt true that it often happens that some 
answer to an attack in the press is called for, or some 
paper or pamphlet required, and that there is no one 
who is definitely responsible for attending to it. Hence 
as early as 18S2 it was resolved that it was desirable 



"that a sub-committee be appointed to consider and 
recommend the best means of stating and systematically 
ting the views of the Society on almsgiving." 



In 1905 a Propaganda Committee was actually appointed, 
but expired, and was resuscitated in 1907. In 1908 it 
expressed its desire not to be re-appointed and again 
lapsed, to be revived once more in 1912. Its duties, as 
then defined, are : — 
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" to supply speakers, write articles, prepare educational 
syllabuses, etc., and to take all possible steps to make the 
views of the Society known and understood in the 
country." 

The Society and the Insurance Act. 

In 1910-11 a large part of the Annual Report is 
naturally taken up with the consideration of the Insur- 
ance Act in some of its bearings upon Charitable 
Institutions. Members of the Society had served on 
nearly all the provisional local Insurance Sub-commit- 
tees. The action of Council is related in the following 
extracts from its Reports : — 

" In July a large meeting of representatives of charit- 
able institutions and societies with reference to the 
National Insurance Bill was held, and the effect of it 
was discussed in relation to hospitals and dispensaries, 
inslitulions such as homes for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic, penitentiaries, and the work of the Salvation 
Army and Church Army. At this meeting the following 
resolutions were passed: — 

(1) " That it is desirable that an amendment be intro- 
duced into the National Insurance Bill providing that 
hospitals and dispensaries and other charitable institu- 
lions or societies by which services are rendered to the 
a.ssured should receive the actual cost of the expenditure 
ihey have incurred for such services under conditions 
that will preserve the independence of the voluntary 
charitable institutions concerned." 

(2) " That charitable institutions which give industrial 
employment to their beneficiaries by way of relief, treat- 
ment, or training, should not be required to contribute 
towards the insurance of such beneficiaries." 

Dispensaries and the National Insurance Act. 

" The position of dispensaries under the Act has also 
caused much apprehension. In July last the Secretary 
presided at a meeting of representatives of both Pro- 
vincial and Metropolitan free, provident, and part-pay 
dispensaries. At this meeting a Committee, of which 
he was Chairman, was formed, with instructions to the 
effect that it was most desirable that these institutions, 
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many of which have existed for very many years, and 
are approved by the medical profession, should be 
utilised for the administration of medical benefits under 
a national insurance scheme. Of dispensaries there was 
no mention in the Bill as it was originally drafted, 
though it was presumed that in clause 21, quoted above, 
dispensaries were included. The dispensaries, however, 
deal with a very large number of poor and very poor 
patients, who pay towards their treatment, or are attended 
free. It is calculated that about 807,000 persons are 
members of dispensaries or are treated by them. 

"A deputation of members of the dommittee was 
received by the Solicitor-General on behalf of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and assurances were given that 
the Bill, so far from being antagonistic to dispensaries, 
would be likely to lead to their use as agencies for 
providing medical relief to the same classes as 'those 
from which their clients were now usually drawn. 
Subsequently, by the intervention of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh in the House of Lords, the word "dispensaries" 
was inserted in clause 21 of the Bill, so as to give dispen- 
saries a definite position under the Act." 

Unfortunately, when the Act came into operation, the 
hopes of those interested in the dispensaries proved ill- 
founded. 

"As time went on, these dispensaries had to recognise 
the fact that no alternative was left to them but to close 
their doors or to provide only for the wives and children 
of 'employed contributors.' There are clauses, indeed, 
in Ihe Regulations of the Insurance Commission of which 
the dispensaries might have had the advantage, but the 
answer of the Commissioners was final, that ' there was 
no provision in the National Act by which the dispen- 
saries could at the present time be used at the cost of the 
Insurance Fund as agencies for the medical treatment of 
the poorer classes in the manner proposed." 

The effect of the National Insurance Bill on Charitable 
Homes was considered by a Committee representing the 
Charity Organisation Society and those institutions 
more especially where employment was given to the 
inmates. It was felt that to treat these inmates as 
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ordinary wage-earners would lead to much unnecessaiy 

expense and difficulties. 

" In these circumstances two courses were open : ooe 
to endeavour to obtain the exclusion of all inmates of 
Charitable Homes from the Act. This course com- 
mended itself to many, and Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C., 
M.P., to whom the thanks of the Council are due for 
his services in regard to this question, gave notice of an 
amendment excluding from the operation of the Act 
' employment by way of relief, treatment, or training by 
or on behalf of the governing body or authority of any 
charitable institution.' 

" The other course was to obtain some modification of 
the Bill, partly by the exclusion of certain inmates who 
would he resident in homes for long periods, and partly 
by the exclusion of others who, owing to their short 
stay, might be considered mere passenger inmates of 
institutions, and on whose behalf the institution oould 
hardly be credited with any valid responsibility as 
employer. This course was ultimately adopted, and an 
amendment was suggested in the following form : — 

"(i) That inmates of charitable institutions he exempted 
from the payment of contributions and excluded from 
insurance benefits j but (2) that any inmate previously 
insured, on leaving an institution he restored to full 
benefit of insurance without penalty of any arreais 
accumulated during residence in the institution." 

Subsequently a small deputation consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Charities and Mr. Loch attended on 
Mr. McKinnon Wood, with the result thatan amendment 
dealing with the point was passed : — 

"A policy of partial exclusion of inmates from the Act 
has thus been adopted, coupled with the requirement 
that in the case of persons leaving an institution after six 
months' stay, a sum should be paid by the managers, 
which is understood to be not a large sum, but only the 
amount necessary to keep up the ' reserve value ' of the 
premiums of the insurer." 

Here we must end our history of the Society, leaving 
it in a world very different from that in which it had its 
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birth, and with new problems before it which its founders 
could hardly have foreseen. Nor could they, perhaps, 
have foreseen how splendidly the principles and enthu- 
siasm to which they gave shape and substance would 
maintain themselves throughout changing conditions, 
and prove to be as indispensable in the era of State aid 
as they were when voluntary workers held the field. 
What the future of the Society will be must be left to 
the younger generation to determine, as they step into 
the front ranks where the veterans have fallen ; but we 
cannot doubt that it will continue to increase in useful- 
ness and influence so long as it maintains loyalty to its 
principles and active service to those in need of help. 
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